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THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA.* 


O have completed a work, long 
cherished as a hope, long la- 
boured upon as a duty, is no com- 
mon subject of congratulation. It 
was denied to Niebuhr and Arnold: 
it has been accorded to Mr. Grote 
and Mr. Helps. And the readers, 
as well as the authors of it, have 
cause for rejoicing in both these 
instances. Of the importance of 
Grecian history as a precursor and 
rehearsal of that of modern Europe, 
or of Mr. Grote’s merits, we have 
not now to speak. A narrative of 
the Spanish conquest of America, 
which should not be merely a bio- 
graphy of the discoverers and con- 
querors, but which should also 
embrace the great questions of 
race, slavery, and Colonial Govern- 
ment, had long been required, and 
has at length been supplied. With 
what patience, labour, and skill 
the task has been performed, we 
have endeavoured to show in pre- 
vious notices of Mr. Helps’s work. 
Accordingly, it will not be ne- 
cessary again to dwell upon the 
historian himself ; and we may 
proceed at once to examine his 
fourth and concluding volume. It 
may not be inexpedient, however, 
to remind some of our readers of 
the object which he originally pro- 
osed to himself, so that they may 
e the better able to compare his 
promise with his performance, 

Mr. Helps, then, aimed at objects 
differing materially from those of 
Robertson, Prescott, or Irving, and 
indeed from those of any foreign 
chronicler of the Conquest. His 


attention, as he himself has told us 
in the preface to his first volume, 
was some years ago attracted to the 
general subject of slavery, and more 
especially to the origin of modern 
slavery. From the question of 
slaves it was a natural transition to 
that of races, and the latter subject 
exhibited new phenomena and 
special conditions in the Western 
hemisphere. ‘ Why,’ the historian 
asked of himself, ‘are there none 
but black men in this island? Why 
are there none but copper-coloured 
men on that line of coast? How 
is it that in one town the white 
population predominates, while in 
another the aborigines still hold 
their ground? Under these various 
effects underlay various historic 
causes, and to investigate these 
has been one of the principal objects 
of Mr. Helps’s inquiries. 

‘Plus est provinciam retinere 
quam facere,’ is one of the political 
maxims ascribed to Augustus: and 
the measures by which Spain held, 
after it had won, its great Western 
Empire, are largely discussed in 
the History of the Conquest. The 
colonial policy of Spain has indeed 
never before, either by the many 
English or foreign writers who 
have treated of the wondrous tale 
of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro, 
been assigned its just position. It 
has been relegated to an episode, 
like that in which Robertson treats 
of the manners and customs of the 
American Indians—a feeble copy 
of the Germania of Tacitus—or 
dealt with among the incidents of 
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the narrative. Mr. Helps, on the 
contrary, assigns to colonization an 
equal, if not a superior, place to 
conquest: has, by so doing, vindi- 
cated the Spanish Government of 
the time from some ignorant cen- 
sure and misconstruction ; and has 
replaced in their proper rank many 
of the heroes of peace, justice, and 
charity, who in other works had 
been obscured by the heroes of 
war. In his pages, full though 
tardy justice has been done to Las 
Casas and the Dominicans, and to 
such companions of the great 
leaders of the Conquest as were 
hardy enough to protest against 
their excesses, and to whisper peace 
amid the whirlwind of war. 

It is some disadvantage—an ap- 
parent, not a real one—that this 
the concluding volume contains no 
proper catastrophe. Mexico had 
fallen: a Spanish city had been 
built upon the ruins of the Aztec 
capital. The Incas had been struck 
down; and the mild despotism 
established by Manco Capac and the 
Children of the Sun was superseded 
by a camp of soldiers, who had 
no law but that of the provost- 
marshal, and who were equally 
prodigal of the lives, the gold, and 
the lands of their subjects. In 
subordinate districts, many of them 
equal in space to European king- 
doms, and not below them in civi- 
lization—narrow built, ill-drained, 
and ill-favoured Spanish towns 
grew up in place of those native 
cities, which now excite the wonder 
of the traveller as the vestiges of 
races preparing to run in the New 
World the career of Egypt and 
Assyria in the Old—nations of 
priest-kings and warrior castes pre- 
dominating over a subject popula- 
tion of agriculturists and artisans 
—nations soiled by ghastly and 
cruel religions, but no less com- 
bined and strengthened by codes 
of law and oral traditions wise and 
comprehensive enough to train 
their infant citizens into free com- 
munities of the future. But the 
volume now before us presents no 
equal or similar peripeteia. The 
stream of Conquest is now divided 
into several petty channels, instead 
of flowing, as it has done hitherto, 
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in one majestic volume of waters, 
The Spaniards, although still en- 
vironed by wars, and still com- 
pelled to be on the alert on every 
frontier, have nevertheless leisure 
for civil wars among themselves, 
As in the eighth book of Thucy- 
dides, there is a perceptible slack- 
ening of interest in the action. 
Had the Greek historian been 
spared to record the disaster at the 
Goat-Streams and the surrender of 
Athens, his narrative would have 
closed with scenes as full of ab- 
sorbing interest as those in which 
he portrays the disasters of Athens 
in the Bay of Syracuse. Had Mr. 
Helps protracted his story, no great 
crisis was in store for him. The 
empires which the Spaniards over- 
threw were speedily partitioned 
into vice-royalties, and sank into 
the normal condition of their Euro- 
pean possessions in Naples, the 
Milanese, and the Netherlands. 
The races of the New World were 
either extinguished or absorbed by 
the invader. The gentle and peace- 
ful islanders were for the most part 
swept away by strange diseases or 
unendurable toil: the warlike 
tribes of the mainland were exter- 
minated by war, driven by hard- 
ship into apathetic barbarism, or 
withdrew into their natural for- 
tresses, the forests and the moun- 
tains. But, with rare exceptions, 
the feeble and the strong alike fell 
back into the savage state. No 
sage, no warrior, no mysterious 
agent of civilization, like Manco 
Capac, no soldier-priests of the 
Aztec nation reared a second time 
in the wilderness such political 
fabricsas astonished the conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru. 

We must, therefore, be content 
with what the historian can afford 
us—the decline, in many cases the 
complete decay and disappearance, 
of the red man, the settlement, the 
feuds, and the varying fortunes of 
the white—the bloody strife over 
the still bleeding carcass of their 
victim between the followers of 
Almagro and Pizarro—the bloody 
issue of them and their adventures 
—the estrangement of Peru from 
the Spanish Crown, and its recon- 
quest iy the President Gasca, and 
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the closing years and labours of 
Las Casas. Peru will principally 
occupy our space, as it does that of 
Mr. Helps’s fourth volume, 

One circumstance, as common to 
the chain of events, should be 
borne in mind amidst all the fiuc- 
tuations of the Spanish Conquest 
—the short time in which it was 
consummated. From that night 
of wonder and troubled joy on 
which Columbus, standing on the 
poop of his vessel, watched the 
moving lights on the shore of San- 
tander, to the establishment of 
the Spanish authority in America 
only sixty-eight years intervened. 
If this period be compared with 
the extent and value of the acqui- 
sition, and with the scantiness 
of the means employed, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable, that ‘it is 
a tale which tells of deeds that 
no longer admit of imitation ; and 
which describes warfare resembling 
some strange unequal conflict in 
fable or mythology, rather than 
the ordinary encounters of mortal 
men.’ The position of the Spaniards 
in Peru after the murder of Ata- 
huallpa, bore some resemblance to 
that of the English fleet after the 
defeat of the Armada, The arma- 
ment, which a few days before 
bristled with menaces of death or 
servitude to the heretic island, was 
now indeed flying past the North 
Foreland, or weltering off the 
coasts of Dunkirk and Holland. 
But though scotched, the snake 
was not certainly killed. So vast 
was its residuary force, it might 
join and be itself once more. ‘The 
ruin begun by man was completed 
by the elements; but it was not 
until the shores of Ireland and the 
Scottish islands were strewn with 
wrecks, that England was assured 
of deliverance. From the towers 
of Cusco the Spanish sentries be- 
held a wide prospect of desolation ; 
yet on the mountains around, and. 
within the forests and valleys of 
the interidr, they knew that hosts 
of foes were assembling, whom de- 
feat or despair might have in- 
spired with new vigour, and whose 
numbers might be as the sands of 
the sea for multitude. Nearer and 
among them were thousands of 
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reluctant subjects able by their 
knowledge of the country to com- 
municate with their brethren, and 
ready, on the first moment of 
revolt, to swell the ranks of the 
Indian host. Nor was this the 
only danger. The Spaniards clad 
in complete steel, and aided by the 
horse and artillery, might be proof 
against the feeble weapons of the 
natives. They were not proof 
against famine. Even the Indians 
were strong enough to cut off 
straggling foragers, and resolute 
enough to destroy the fruits of the 
earth. With the fortitude of their 
race—a fortitude already displayed 
by the feebler population of the 
islands—those who were in the 
grasp of the Spaniards, might re- 
fuse to sow millet and to plant 
ams, and might destroy their 
1erds of llamas—content them- 
selves to perish by hunger, so that 
their oppressors might perish also. 
Nor was the strength of the con- 
querors what it had been a few 
months earlier. The lust of gold 


and of power were working their 
usual effects in the Spanish camp. 


Almagro and Pizarro were viewing 
each other with jealous eyes, and 
each drew with him a train of 
wrathful and avaricious followers. 
Amidst such elements of division, 
the rescripts of the Home Govern- 
ment, and even cares for the gene- 
ral security were disregarded, and 
there was every appearance for 
awhile that the Spaniards them- 
selves would appease, by mutual 
destruction, the angry ghosts of 
Atahuallpa and his slaughtered 
lords. 

There may have been more open 
discord in King Agramante’s camp, 
or more hollow factions in the 
Grecian tents before Troy, than 
there were in the Spanish army 
after Atahuallpa’s murder. There 
could not have been more secret 
heart-burnings. The Almagros were 
not men to forgive or to for- 
get the share assigned, or rather 
doled out to them, by the Pizarros 
in the offices and honours obtained 
from the King of Spain. The 
wound was filmed over, but it fes- 
tered in the hearts of the Spanish 
chiefs. They who had done the 
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wrong, no less than they who en- 
dured it, were alike filled with 
jealousy, distrust, and the desire of 
revenge, Almagro, indeed, accom- 
panied his rival and the newly- 
crowned Inca in their prosecution 
of future conquests, for it may be 
remembered that Cusco, the chief 
city of Peru, was still in the hands 
of the Indians. But Almagro fol- 
lowed Pizarro as Sylla had once 
followed Marius, with the secret 
purpose of opposing him in council, 
of enfeebling him in the field, and 
of winning from him the affections 
of the soldiers. 

The feud between the Pizarros 
and Almagros is described by Mr. 
Helps ‘as one of the memo- 
rable quarrels in the world.’ 


Pizarro and Almagro were two rude 
unlettered men of questionable origin ; 
but their disputes were of as much im- 
portance to mankind as almost any which 
occurred in that century, rich as it was 
in historical incident, except, perhaps, 
the long-continued quarrel between the 
Emperor Charles V. and FrancisI. More- 
over, the European feud between these 
monarchs was chiefly important on account 
of its indirect consequences, inasmuch as it 
gave room for the Reformation to grow 
and establish itself; but this dire con- 
test in America destroyed almost every 
person of any note who came within its 
influence, desolated the country where it 
originated, prevented the growth of 
colonization, and changed for the worse 
the whole course of legislation for the 
Spanish colonies. Its effects were dis- 
tinctly visible for a century afterwards, 
whereas the wars between France and 
Spain, though they seemed to be all-im- 
portant at the time, did not leave any 
permanent mark upon either country. 


The spoils of Cusco, though that 
imperia ~ had been already 
rifled by Pizarro’s messengers, 
soothed, though they could not 
satiate, the Spaniards’ thirst for 
gold. It is said that every man in 
the army, four hundred and eighty 
men of valour, received four thou- 
sand pesos each. The pillage of 
the city was not less fatal to the 
fine arts of Peru, than the nearly 
eenunpenty sack of Rome, by the 
army of Bourbon had been to the 
fine arts of Italy. ‘ Amongst the 
spoil of Cusco were ten or twelve 
statues of female figures made of 
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fine gold, as large as life, and,’ so 
said those who saw them, ‘as beau- 
tiful and well wrought as if they 
had been alive. If we may rely 
on the opinion of soldiers, Peru 
must have been as far in advance 
of Mexico in art, as Italy was then 
in advance of Scotland. The 
Canovas of the Aztecs had either 
peculiar notions of the beautiful, 
or very imperfect means of em- 
bodying and representing it. 

The possession of Cusco strength- 
ened the position of the conquerors, 
but it had been just previously 
weakened by the death of the Inca 
on whom Pizarro had conferred, or 
rather forced, the insignia of Ata- 


huallpa : 


The death of this prince—a brother of 
the late Inca—has been attributed to the 
grief he felt at the depression of his royal 
race. It is said that after the borla had 
been placed upon him, he was no sooner 
out of Pizarro’s presence, than, tearing 
the regal emblem from his forehead, he 
threw it on the ground and stamped upon 
it, declaring that he would not wear a 
thing which he regarded as a mark of his 
slavery and of his shame. His most de- 
voted followers sought to conquer this 
resolution. But they did so in vain; 
and giving way to unutterable disgust at 
his subservient position, he expired in 
two months’ time after he had received the 
borla from the hands of the man who had 
conquered his people and taken away his 
brother’s life. Pizarro exceedingly re- 
gretted the death of this Inca, for it was 
very convenient to the Spanish conqueror 
to have at his beck a scion of the royal 
race, who must be submissive to him, but 
whose semblance of authority might pre- 
vent the Peruvians from attempting 
further resistance. 


Cusco, shorn of its glory, was 
given in charge to Almagro, with 
license to make further discoveries 
southward. Pizarro meanwhile was 
occupied in founding a city near 
the sea-coast in the valley of Lima. 
The Indian name prevailed over 
the original Spanish appellation. 
For the rising city was at first 
called Ciudad de Los Retyes, ‘ from 
its being founded on or about the 
day of Epiphany in the year 1535.’ 
Lima, however, proved a more 
popular or more convenient title, 
and the allusion to the kings of the 
East and the stable of Bethlehem 
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was forgotten. With ‘peace and 
goodwill to man,’ whether as re- 
garded either the Indians or their 
white brethren, the Spaniards were 
at that moment in but slight har- 
mony. In an evil hour, asit proved 
for both parties, Fernando Pizarro 
returned from Spain just at the 
moment when his elder brother 
was busy with his workmen at 
Lima and Truxillo, and Almagro 
with establishing himself at Cusco. 
We have the portrait of Fernando 
by the historian Oviedo, who as- 
cribes to him all the mischief which 
ensued. ‘Of all the Pizarros, he 
says, ‘ Fernando was the only one 
of a legitimate bed, and the most 
embedded in pride.’ This, it is 
only just to state, isnot Mr. Helps’s 
play on words, but a version of the 
Spanish paronomasia, ‘solo era le- 
gitimo €é mas legitimado en la 
soberbia.’ ‘He was a stout man 
of lofty stature, with a large tongue 
and heavy lips, and the end of the 
nose very fleshy and red ; and this 
man was the disturber of the quiet 
of all, and especially of the two an- 
cient associates, Francisco Pizarro 
and Diego de Almagro.’ From 
Spain Fernando brought with him 
titles and places for his brother, 
himself, and their adherents ; for 
Almagro only a governorship, to be 
called Nueva Toledo, which was to 
commence where Pizarro’s ended— 
that is to say, apparently Pizarro 
might keep what he had, and‘Al- 
magro might get what he could. 
The latter gave his old friend and 
colleague sound advice, at least for 
his own interest—namely, ‘ to send 
his brothers back to Castille’ with 
a handsome allowance— whatever 
amount of treasure he pleased.’ 
‘Such a course, he said, ‘would 
give general content in the land,’ 
for ‘there was no one whom those 
gentlemen would not insult, relying 
upon their relationship to him.’ 
To this request Pizarro, more san- 
guine and less discreet, ‘ replied 
that his brothers respected and 
loved him as a father, and that 
they would give no occasion of 
scandal,’ This was pledging him- 
self to more than was in his power ; 
yet Pizarro’s fraternal confidence 
was not, so far as respected himself 
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misplaced ; for not only were his 
brethren more likely to be true to 
him than strangers would be, but 
they were all of them good soldiers 
and brave men. Fernando was a 
most skilful captain ; Gonzalo was 
said to be ‘the best lance’ that 
came to the Indies ; Juan showed 
his valour at the siege of Cusco; 
and Martin afterwards died fighting 
by his brother’s side.’ 

The siege of Cusco is related by 
Mr. Helps with the same pictu- 
resque force with which he re- 
counted the first retreat of Cortes 
from Mexico on the famous Woche 
triste, and his second return to it. 
The beleaguerment of the capital of 
Peru is memorable on two accounts 
—first, because it proves that the 
Spanish Conquest was not such an 
easy task as some historians have 
eae it; and, secondly, it ma- 
nifests great valour and extraordi- 
nary powers of combination on the 
part of the Peruvians. ‘The second 
great resistance of a conquered 
people, the historian remarks, ‘is 
often the most difficult to over- 
come, Inthe history of England 
the battle of Hastings was by no 
means conclusive as regards the 
Norman conquest; and the con- 
quered Anglo-Saxons, under the 
gallant Hereward, maintained a 
most obstinate and dangerous re- 
sistance to the Norman troops,’ 
Mithridates, it may be added, was 
never more formidable to Rome 
than at the moment when he had 
been driven into the defiles of the 
Caucasus, for it was thence he re- 
turned with those hordes of Pontic 
guerillas, who proved as terrible to 
the legions as Hannibal’s Numi- 
dians had been, and as the Cossacks 
were afterwards to be in Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow. 

For the details of the siege of 
Cusco we refer to Mr. Helps’s pages. 
It was a combat of despair on either 
side. The Peruvians, like the Rus- 
sians in 1812, gave their sacred city 
to the flames ; and for many days the 
struggle proceeded among blazing 
streets and beneath a pall of blind- 
ing smoke. The Spaniards quitted 
themselves like men who had ac- 
cepted the alternative of victory or 
death. To fight was the easiest of 
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their duties: in fight the horse in- 
timidated their enemies, while the 
cannon and harquebuss, the morion 
and breastplate, nearly compen- 
sated for the inequality of numbers 
—thousands of Indians against 
tens of Spaniards. On level ground 
the Peruvians uniformly fled before 
the lances of the cavaliers of Santi- 
ago; but wherever a serried line 
could no longer be maintained, 
wherever barricades or rough moun- 
tain-paths rendered the mounted 
trooper ineffective, even a saint 
could no longer aid his zealous de- 
votees. Showers of stones, clouds 
of darts, emptied saddles and found 
crevices even in complete steel, and 
among the mortally wounded was 
the great Marquis’s brother, Juan 
Pizarro. Ghastly tidings, while 
the strife still hung doubtfully in 
the balance, reached the eyes of the 
beleaguered. A sack or basket was 
taken, and from it ee out de- 
spatches and the gory heads of six 
Spaniards. The one told, and the 
other confirmed the tale, that rein- 
forcements sent from Lima had 
been destroyed on their road, and 
instilled a further dread that if 
Pizarro and the main army still 
survived, they were in similar dan- 
ger with the defenders of Cusco. 
And when the fighting paused, a 
still direr combat began—a combat 
which taxes the soldier’s strength 
far more than charging or resisting 
afoe. For weeks no Spaniard put 
off his armour ; for wae he could 
not snatch half an hour’s unbroken 
slumber ; for weeks it was doubt- 
ful whether he should have bread 
for himself or provender for his 
horse. That the Spaniards pre- 
vailed at last was owing mainly to 
the indomitable soul and the stir- 
ring eloquence of Fernando Pizarro, 
and partly to the unreasonable 
superstition of the Indians. Even 
the destruction of their oppressors 
was to them a less urgent duty 
than the celebration of the Festival 
of the New Moon. Often as her orb 
resumed the form of a sickle, they 
abandoned the siege and retired 
to some holy place in the bosom 
of the mountains, Then was the 
breathing-time of the Spaniards. 
But for such impolitic piety—an 
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over-righteousness which kept back 
the Spartans from Marathon, and 
caused the death of Maccabee— 
weariness and watching would have 
wrought for the Red Man a delive- 
rance which not even myriads of 
warriors extorted by arms. 


Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri 
Spes Danaum: frustra vires: aversa dew 
mens, 


The Indians never again combined 
—never more offered a holocaust of 
victims to the god of battles. And 
now another and even greater peril 
menaced the defenders of Cusco, 
When the Pizarros were establish- 
ing themselvesin that city, Almagro 
had gone southwards to win for 
himself his province of New Toledo, 
But the acquisition proved more 
difficult than he reckoned on ; and 
although he equalled in valour, he 
was inferior in pertinacity, to 
Pizarro. Before one half of their 
weary march upon Chili was over, 
the Almagristas began to contrast 
the sufferings which they were en- 
during with the rich and plenteous 
land they had left behind them, 
They had beheld Cusco in its ori- 
ginal splendour—they had shared 
in its golden spoils—they had 
divided among themselves, as the 
captives of their bow and spear, 
the wives and daughters of the 
Peruvians—their daily wants were 
supplied by obsequious slaves— 
they had trodden the wine-press in 
their fury,—and they were now 
come to the lees. From lodging in 
ceiled palaces they had passed into 
snowy ravines where men and 
horses were frozen to death. Their 
anabasis, or march up the country. 
was through a region of storm an 

winter: their Aatabasis, or return, 
was through an arid waste, ‘the 
desert of Atacima,’ ‘where the 
drought consumed them by day 
and the frost by night.’ ‘Who are 
these Pizarristas? said the chilled 
and ill-fed adventurers, as the 

threaded their painful way throug 

the inclement region, ‘ that they 
should abide in that goodly land 
while we “upon the barren moun- 
tains starve ;’ that they “should 
be borne in hammocks on the 
shoulders of obsequious Indians,” 
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while we are climbing snow-capped 
precipices or diving into valleys, 
the haunts of wild beasts and 
poisonous vapours.’ They knew 
not, when thus murmuring at their 
lot, that they were within a few 
days’ journey of the mines of 
Potosi: ‘but even these,’ says Mr. 
Helps, ‘had they been aware of 
their existence, would hardly have 
proved a sufficient inducement to 
detain Almagro’s men in Chili.’ 
They resolved again to occupy 
Cusco, as the legitimate capital of 
their own province of New Toledo, 

Of the negotiations by which 
the Pizarros averted this danger, 
of the skirmishes by which those 
hollow truces were interrupted, of 
Almagro’s brief victory and ulti- 
mate defeat and death, Mr. Helps 
must be the chronicler. There is, 
however, one incident in the story 
so characteristic of the age and of 
the Spanish soldier, that we cannot 
omit it from our sketch. 

Ruder men, in whatsoever 
soothes or refines the human mind 
—morals, learning, or obedience to 
law—than Pizarro and Almagro, 
there probably did not exist, and 
perhaps never have existed. Hard 
in grain as Sir John Hawkwood, 
Michael Schwartz, or John Morgan, 
their natural hardness was yet 
more indurated by contact with 
the gentle and submissive races of 
the New World. Yeteven in these 
frames of adamant and souls of 
fire there lingered feelings which 
would have become the Sir Tristrams 
and the Sir Lancelots of romance. 
Pizarro and Almagro were com- 
petitors for gold and power; and 
avarice and ambition are more 
potent even than jealousy or re- 
venge in steeling the human heart. 
And yet when the Agamemnon and 
Achilles of the Spanish host parted 
—as it proved, for the last time but 
one, and after fears and suspicions 
on each side at Cusco—their part- 
ing was marked by some of the sym- 
bols of ancient esteem and of chival- 
rous sentiment. They embraced 
one another ‘with many tears? they 
again clasped in friendship their 
mailed hands: they went on their 
several ways protesting that they 
would be true and loyal each to 
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each, and stand shoulder to 
shoulder, even as they had done in 
earlier manhood, amid famine and 
pestilence, while the golden realm 
of Peru was little more than the 
baseless fabric of a vision. 

Pizarro, when he needed other 
counsels than those which his own 
firm will, and native, if narrow, 
shrewdness, could supply, took ad- 
vice of the subtle priest Velasquez, 
of the bold and eloquent Fernando, 
of the ‘good lance’ Gonzalo, or of 
Juan and Martin Pizarro, faithful 
unto death. But Almagro, a less 
self-confident man, hearkened to 
two counsellors, whose opposite 
promptings are thus graphically. 
and, indeed, humorously, described 
by Mr. Helps :— 


Almagro was in a position not above 
his ambition, but far above his capacity. 
In such a case, it is always needful to 
look well to the counsellors by whom a 
man is surrounded. The two counsellors 
who had most influence over Almagro’s 
mind, were men whose dispositions pre- 
sented a strange and violent contrast. 
One was Diego de Alvarado, a person of 
the utmost nobility of nature, and, at the 
same time, delicacy of character. Gar- 
cilasso describes him as ‘a knight, very 
knightly in all respects.’ The other ad- 
viser was Rodrigo de Orgojiez, a hard, 
fierce, fanatic soldier, who had served in 
the wars of Italy. The conduct of the 
Governor varied according to the advice 
which he listened to from one or other of 
these widely-different counsellors. They 
seem, also, which makes the career more 
strangely fluctuating, to have prevailed 
with the Governor at very short intervals 
of time. The mild counsels of Alvarado 
were listened to in the morning: and 
some unscrupulous deed, prompted pro- 
bably by Orgoiiez, was transacted in the 
evening. To illustrate this by characters 
that are better known to the world, it 
was as if a man were equally impressed 
by the writings of Macchiavelli and 
Montaigne, so that he now formed himself 
upon one model, now upon the other ; or 
as if he chose for his agents two such 
different characters as Cesar Borgia and 
Cardinal Borromeo, combining their ser- 
vices in the same transaction; so that 
what was begun by the good Cardinal 
was left to be completed by the Prince ; 
or what was devised by the subtle brain 
of the Borgia, dissevered from all thoughts 
of justice or of charity, was left to be 
carried into action by the piety and high 
honour of the gracious Cardinal. 
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Had the counsels of Orgoiiez pre- 
vailed, the Pizarristas would have 
sustained a loss hardly second to 
that of their chief himself; since 
he counselled him to put his pri- 
soners to death, saying that ‘the 
dead dog neither barks nor bites ;” 
and Fernando and Gonzalo Pizarro 
were then lying in chains in the 
Temple of the Sun at Cusco, Had 
Alvarado been heard, he would 
probably have induced the Marquis 
and Almagro to reconsider the 
boundary question, or at least to 
take into account their common 
danger from the Indians. But 
Almagro, halting between two 
opinions, reaped the usual fruit of 
uncertainty. While his rival was 
receiving men and arms from all 
parts of America—it is interesting 
to read that Cortes, firm and undis- 
turbed in distant Mexico, assisted 
him in hisneed—Almagro wasnego- 
tiating when he should have acted, 
and fighting when there was a fair 
oy so of reconciliation. At first 

is faction was triumphant. The 
battle of Abancay destroyed or 
dispersed the army of the Pizarrist 
lieutenant, Alonzo de Alvarado; 
and Pizarro, alarmed for the safety 
of his brothers, sent an embassy to 
treat with the Almagrists at Cusco. 

The embassy was unsuccessful. 
In vain one of the envoys, the 
Licentiate de la Gama, an experi- 
enced arbitrator in former disputes, 
urged upon Almagro that ‘the 
regions were wide enough to extend 
his authority in, without, for the 
sake of a few leagues more or less, 
incurring the wrath of heaven and 
his earthly master, the King, and 
filling the world with scandal and 
disasters.’ The Mariscal—for so 
Almagro was now styled — held 
firm to his resolve of maintaining 
what he considered to be his rights 
—namely, to include Cusco and its 
neighbourhood in his province of 
New Toledo—whereupon another 
of the envoys, the Licentiate Gaspar 
de Espinosa, exclaimed, ‘ Well,then, 
Sefior Adelantado, that will come 
to pass here which the old Castilian 
proverb speaks of—‘ El vencido 
vencido, y el vencidor perdido ”— 
‘The conquered conquered, and the 
conqueror ruined.’ 
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The prediction was fulfilled. A 
hollow truce was indeed agreed to, 
at the instigation of ‘the good 
Diego de Alvarado; but of this it 
may be said, as of another civil 
feud, that ‘bellum magis desierat 

uam pax coeperat.’ By the treaty 
the brothers Pizarro were liberated ; 
the possession of Cusco was referre 
to the King of Spain ; the city was 
to remain, pending the royal deci- 
sion, in the same state in which it 
was when Almagro entered it ; and 
the repartimientos which he had 
cancelled, were to continue in the 
hands of their owners. Some con- 
cessions were made on either side, 
That decisive personage, Orgoiiez, 
saw clearly that the compact would 
not be kept, and foresaw also that 
his own head would not be long on 
his shoulders—a prediction also 
realized, but not ignominiously, for 
he feil with fifty others of the 
Almagristasafew weeks afterwards, 
fighting gallantly in the battle of 
Salinas. 

Despatches from the Court of 
Spain rendered the treaty futile. 
They were in the highest degree 
satisfactory to the Pizarros, inas- 
much as they enjoined that ‘each 
of the Governors should retain 
whatever they had conquered and 
peopled, until any other arrange- 
ment should be made by his 
Majesty.” The Almagristas, ‘ cla- 
mouring loudly about the perfidy 
of the Pizarros, alleged that Cusco 
still belonged to them, since they 
had conquered and peopled the 
country between that city and 
Chincha ; while Pizarro, now 
strongly reinforced, gave the word 
‘onward to his followers, entrusting 
them to the command of his 
brother Fernando—‘ probably,’ says 
Mr. Helps, ‘the greatest captain of 
his time in a war’ in which speed 
and hardihood of movement deter- 
mined the issue. 

The battle of Salinas was hotly 
contested, but it was decisive. 
Almagro, sick at the time, was 
incapable of leading his men at the 
first, or of restoring order and 
courage to them when they were 
scattered and disheartened. Cusco 
again fell into the hands of the 
Pizarros, and Almagro was con- 
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ducted a prisoner to the same 
chamber in the Temple of the Sun, 
in which he had so recently con- 
fined Fernando Pizarro. On the 
8th of July, 1538, Almagro was 
beheaded in the great square of that 
city. Such was the end of Diego 
de Almagro—‘the son of a labouring 
man, bred up in a town of Spain 
belonging to the Order of Calatrava’ 
—such the issue of the ancient 
friendship between him and Pizarro, 
Their respective characters are 
thus drawn by Mr. Helps in a pre- 
ceding volume :— 

Both the friends at Panama were war- 
like and accustomed to labour. They 
were both of them utterly ignorant. They 
were both anxious to improve their for- 
tunes. There was, however, that diver- 
sity of character in the friends which 
seems to be a necessary element for the 
completion of afriendship. One was slow, 
taciturn, and with no especial dexterity 
in the management of affairs: this was 
Francis Pizarro. The other was alert, 
impulsive, and generous, and wonderfully 
skilled in gaining the hearts of men : this 
was Diego de Almagro. 


In the stories of the Greek tragic 
drama, in which the Nemesis im- 
pending over old great houses bears 
so important a part, we feel that so 
long as any one member of the 
devoted race of Laius or Thyestes 
survives, the cycle of calamities is 
incomplete. Either their purgation 
must be wrought by the interven- 
tion of heaven, or the fates demand 
another sacrifice. Something of 
this kind pervades the web of the 
history of the Spanish Conquest of 
Peru. The violent Orgoiiez perishes 
violently ; Almagro follows him; 
and Pizarro will soon join the 
ghastly procession. The Incas 
were thus avenged; the desolators 
were made desolate, the victors 
were overthrown. Before, however, 
we proceed to the death of the 
Great Marquis, we must borrow 
Mr. Helps’s account of the fortunes 
of his brother Fernando. The 
extract may not be the less accep- 
table for containing a brief account 
of the manner in which Francisco 
Pizarro received the tidings of the 
execution of his early friend :— 


Fernando Pizarro had sent the young 
Almagro to the Marquis, who did not 
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fail to give the young man comforting 
assurances respecting his father’s life. 
After a time, the Marquis, thinking that 
it would be necessary for him to set 
affairs in order at Cusco, as Fernando 
Pizarro was going to Spain, proceeded 
from Los Reyes to that city. It was not 
until he reached the bridge of Abangay 
that he heard of the condemnation and 
execution of Almagro. Casting down his 
eyes, he remained for a long time looking 
on the ground and weeping. There have 
been writers who supposed that the 
Marquis had sanctioned Almagro’s death; 
but there is no ground whatever for such 
a supposition, and there is no doubt that 
the tears shed by him for his old comrade 
were tears of genuine sorrow. Had he 
left Los Reyes earlier, the mischief would 
have been averted. When he reached 
Cusco, the Marquis found both his brothers 
absent, as they were engaged in an impor- 
tant expedition amongst the Indians in 
the vicinity of the great lake of Titicaca. 
After his return from this enterprise, 
Fernando Pizarro quitted Peru for Spain, 
in order to give his Majesty an account 
of what had taken place; but several 
friends of Almagro, amongst them Diego 
de Alvarado, to whom Almagro had com- 
mitted the execution of his last wishes, 
had reached Spain before Fernando 
Pizarro. A suit was instituted against 
Fernando ; and Diego de Alvarado chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat, which was 
prevented by the sudden death of the 
challenger. Fernando Pizarro, however, 
was not freed from the suit. One of the 
principal charges against him was his 
having given liberty to Manco Inca, 
which was alleged to be the cause of the 
Indian revolt, In this matter, however, 
he was only so far to blame, that he had 
been indulgent to the Inca, and had per- 
mitted him to go out of the city to make 
certain sacrifices to his father. For the 
death of Almagro, the next great charge 
against Fernando Pizarro, his motives have 
been already given. He failed, however,t o 
exculpate himself, and being deprived of 
the habit of Santiago, he was detained in 
prison at Medina del Campo for twenty- 
three years. Being at last freed, he 
retired to his estate in the country, where 
he died, having attained the great age of 
one hundred years. It was a melancholy 
ending for so renowned a man, and one 
who, to the best of his ability and under- 
standing, had laboured largely for the 
Crown. Still it must be admitted that 
the events which followed in Peru formed 
a standing condemnation of the harshness 
of his conduct in prohibiting the appeal 
from Almagro to the Emperor, a harsh- 
ness which in his long years of durance 
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(how wearisome to so impatient a spirit!) 
he must have had gmple time to under- 
stand and to regret. 


Perhaps the removal of the head 
of their party weakened the Alma- 
gristas more in appearance, and at 
the moment, than in fact and per- 
manently, Almagro was a man of 
action and impulse, not of steadi- 
ness in his purposes even when 
these tended to his own advance- 
ment. He had, as we have seen, 
some lingering feelings of regard 
for his old friend and comrade, 
and it is likely also, stood in some 
awe of his iron will. But his fac- 
tion did not share in these senti- 
ments. They felt the full mea- 
sure of their wrongs, real or ima- 
ginary ; they had a popular leader 
to avenge ; and revenge often wears 
the garb of duty among angry men ; 
they were the guardians of the 
young orphan Almagro-el-mogo, as 
they fondly and familiarly named 
him; and they were stimulated 
equally by the seeming poverty of 
their own allotment, and the pal- 
pable opulence of their adversaries’ 
share in the New World. 


Not knowing, (says Mr. Helps, com- 
menting on Pizarro’s policy at this crisis) 
the maxim of Macchiavelli, that in such 
cases it is better to destroy than to im- 
poverish, Pizarro left the men of Chili 
in poverty and idleness, but scorned to 
persecute them. Finding, however, that 
they resorted to the house of the young 
Almagro—whom his brother Fernando 
had prudently, but vainly, urged the 
Marquis to send to Spain—Pizarro was 
persuaded by his counsellors to deprive 
him of his Indians. The men of Chili 
fell into the most abject poverty ; and 
there is a story that seven of them who 
messed together had only one cloak 
amongst the seven. And these were men 
who had been accustomed to command, 
who had known many vicissitudes of 
prosperity and adversity and were not 
likely to accept any misfortune as if it 
were final. 


In any other history the dis- 
covery of the river Amazon, ‘that 
mighty river,’ would form an epi- 
sode too important to be passed 
over. But in this closely-packed 
narrative of swift action and fierce 
passion we must content ourselves 
with referring to it as one more 
example of the enduring and ad- 
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venturous spirit of the conquerors. 
Pizarro could ill afford to lose the 
society of any one of his brothers, 
and at this juncture Fernando was 
steering towards a dungeon in 
Spain, and Gonzalo was in the 
heart of primeval forests, and 
struggling with famine, disease, 
solitude, and the currents of a 
stream, in comparison with which 
the bars and eddies of any Euro- 
pean river were hardly more ob- 
structive than the sluggish flood of 
the Manzanares. 

The Almagristas were looking 
for an avenger from Spain; and 
him they had informed of their 
grievances by Don Alonzo de 
Montemayor, ‘an important hidalgo 
of their own body.’ Great accord- 
ingly was their disappointment at 
hearing that Vaca de Castro was 
coming, not with power to condemn 
as a judge, but simply with a com- 
mission to examine and report 
upon their case to the Home 
Government. The conspirators of 
Rome could not await the result of 
Cesar’s ‘falling sickness, neither 
would the guardians of the young 
Almagro any longer consume their 
hearts with barren hopes. 

There is perhaps no method 
more effectual for hurrying factions 
into open strife, than a succession 
of petty insults on either side. A 
third at least of the feuds which 
embroiled the Italian republics 
were occasioned by biting of the 
thumb, or by bitter pasquinades, 
For an unseasonable jest Caracalla 
repaid the Alexandrians with a 
general massacre ; and it was not 
his armies so much as his scoffs 
which edged the dagger of Cheereas 
against Caligula. Of pleasantries 
to be expiated by blood, there was 
no want in Lima during the sum- 
mer of 1541. About two hundred 
of the men of Chili had been im- 

rudently suffered by Pizarro to 
odge in his new capital. One 
morning ropes suspended on the 
pillory of the great square inti- 
mated by their direction that the 
Marquis, his Secretary, and his 
Alcalde Mayor were proper gallows 
birds. On another day, the fico— 
that crowning insult to Castilians 
‘the fig of Spain,’ of which ancient 
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Pistol speaks—was thrust under 
the noses of the men of Chili. It 
was observed that Pizarro was 
buying lances; it was notorious 
that Juan de Rada—the self-con- 
stituted guardian of Almagro-el- 
mocgo—had bought for himself a 
coat of mail. All which bandying 
and buying had an angry favour. 
Pizarro was as heedless to pre- 
monitions of his fate as Cesar 
himself. He sent for Juan de Rada, 
and dismissed him, fully assured 
that he had explained to the satis- 
faction of the Almagrista leader, 
his late purchase of lances. He 
chided a page of his bedchamber 
for telling him that ‘the men of 
Chili were going to murder him ; 
he told a certain Clerigo who be- 
trayed the secrets of the conspi- 
rators, that his tale was ‘ Dicho de 
Indios,’ ‘an Indian story.’  Per- 
haps a weariness, and therefore a 
recklessness of life, comes over 
bold and active spirits when years, 
and toils, and cares, have sapped 
their physical strength. They have 
no longer a zest for ‘certaminis 
gaudia.” The work which infused 
life into them at thetime it strained 
all their vital powers, has been 
performed. Hope is cheerful; re- 
trospect is sad; the night is at 
hand, and it matters little whe- 
ther it descend suddenly, or linger 
in the chambers of the east, per- 
chance rendered more gloomy by 
its companions, ‘ the painful family 
of death. We need not dwell on 
a scene familiar to many of our 
readers, Pizarro had the consola- 
tion of dying as bravely as he had 
lived—perhaps the only bitterness 
in death was an insult at the 
last :— 

He was still alive and asking for a con- 
fessor, when some base fellow dashed a 
jug upon his prostrate face ; and on re- 
ceiving that contemptible blow, the pa- 
tient endurer of wearisome calamities, 
the resolute discoverer of long-hidden 
lands, the stern conqueror of a powerful 
nation, breathed his last. 


Mr. Helps’s sympathy with the 
Indians will not be called in ques- 
tion by the readers of his volumes. 
He may accordingly be trusted 
whenever he writes in favour of 
their conquerors :— 
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I do not find (he says) that the Pizarros 
were more cruel than other conquerors, 
whether Spanish, German, or English. 
Gonzalo Pizarro, to the end of his career, 
was much reverenced by the Indians; 
and Fernando Pizarro, according to the 
testimony of the Bishop of Cusco, was the 
most strenuous defender of the Indians of 


any conqueror that had appeared in those 
regions, 


Now that, with the exception of 
Las Casas, all the great protagonists 
of the drama have quitted the stage 
—for as to Cortes, he was ruling in 
Mexico as steadfastly as Charles or 
Philip in Spain—we must hasten 
to the end of the story of the 
Spanish Conquest. Vaca deCastro’s 
mission was not successful. He 
indeed defeated the Almagristas at 
Chupas, and sent El Mogo to the 
block. He persuaded or compelled 
Gonzalo Pizarro, who had by this 
time—the autumn of 1542—re- 
turned from the Amazon, to retire 
to his estate near La Plata, where 
he enjoyed revenues larger than 
those of the Archbishop of Toledo, 
But it was easier to remove the 
heads of these factions than to re- 
conduct them to the way of peace ; 
and the good he effected was 
speedily turned into evil by events 
which were occurring at this time 
in Spain—events ‘which were to 
bring about a state of anarchy in 
Peru such as it had not yet known, 
and were in great measure to 
change the destinies of the human 
race throughout the vast continent 
of South America.’ 

Vaca had come to Peru with a 
commission of inquiry; but Blasco 
Nujiez Vela was sent as viceroy 
and president of a board of audi- 
tors, armed with full powers to 
carry into effect ‘the new laws’ 
which the successive Juntas at Val- 
ladolid and Barcelona had framed, 
not without debate, for the better 
government of the Most Catholic 
King’s dominions, ir partibus occi- 
dentalibus, 

In the texture of this code, en- 
titled by Mr. Helps ‘one of the 
most celebrated bodies of laws that 
was ever framed, two hands at 
least are, in our opinion, to be 
detected. The new laws contained 
careful provisions for the Indians, 
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and in these we recognise the hand 
of the good Las Casas; they were, 
however, founded on a centralizing 
principle, and here we detect the 
ead of Granvella. The combina- 
tion of their names is worth a 
passing comment. Juntas and 
committees, being properly selected 
from opposite parties, make strange 
bedfellows. Granvella could afford 
to vote for charitable regulations 
for the Indians, at the moment he 
was devising rigid orders for the 
Netherlands; Las Casas, absorbed 
by the interests of the red men, 
perhaps bestowed not even a pass- 
ing glance on the oppression of the 
white. Not altogether inhuman 
was Granvella; not altogether 
philanthropic Las Casas. Enough 
for each was the burden of his 
day. 

But as to the new laws, how 
did they work? They worked after 
the fashion of the constitutions de- 
vised for the healing of France by 
the Abbé de Siéyes. They were fairly 
engrossed on parchment ; but the 
engrossing was their be-all and end- 
all. To get them in working order 
was a possibility on this condition 
alone : that Charles V., at that time 
‘very much pressed by European 
affairs,’ meth send into his western 
empire an overwhelming force of 
horsemen and footmen. But Charles 
needed all the men he could raise, 
all his bipeds and all his quadru- 
peds, for more urgent uses. ‘The 
Dauphin was besieging Perpignan. 
The King of France had brought 
five armies into the field against 
the Emperor.’ Ambassadors from 
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England, in no very gracious mood, 
were at Valladolid. Some atten- 
tion, however, did the much per- 
plexed Emperor find time to give 
to the affairs of India, and the new 
laws received his sign-manual, It 
had been for Blasco Nuiiez Vela’s 
comfort had he borne in mind the 
old adage—‘ Bellerophonteas literas 
cave ne portes,—for the laws were 
framed so entirely ‘according to 
the spirit of Las Casas, that they 
might have been dictated word for 
word by him.’ It must suffice for 
us to say that they made a clean 
sweep of the interests of the con- 
querors in Peru. 

They touched nearly both lay- 
men and clergymen. For, in the 
first place, they enacted that, ‘ after 
the death of the conquerors of the 
Indies, the repartimientos of In- 
dians which had been given to them 
in encomienda, in the name of his 
Majesty, should not pass in suc- 
cession to their wives and children, 
but should be placed immediately 
under the king, the said wives and 
children receiving a certain portion 
of the usufruct for their suste- 
nance.’ 

Next, bishops, monastic bodies, 
governors, presidents, auditors, 
corregidors, aud other officers of 
his Majesty, both past and present, 
who held vepartimientos should be 
obliged to renounce them. A 
bishop, so menaced with loss of 
serfs and other comforts of life, 
might have justly quoted, had he 
chanced to be a Greek-play bishop, 
to an abbot in like adversity, the 
words of the comic poet :— 


ri 0 torw, & Bédriore; Tl yap AX’ 7} KaKiig ; 
ag’ od 6 Kaicap obtoc iptaro BrETELY, 
arédwN’ v7d Apod, xatagayriv yap obK Exw 
kai ravra Tov Swrijpog iepede Gy Adc. 


The Church really was in danger, 
—in that worst of danger—clean- 
ness of teeth. Again, ‘all the 
encomienderos of Peru who were 
inculpated in the rebellious and 
factious proceedings of Pizarro and 
Almagro, should be deprived of 
their encomiendas,” Every person 
of note had been concerned in those 
transactions, But the Juntas seem 
to have been of Falstaff’s opinion— 
that ‘though it be a shame to be 





on any side but one, it is worse 
shame to beg than to be on the 
worst side, were it worse than the 
name of rebellion can tell how to 
make it.’ Finally, and as a coup- 
de-grace to all and sundry, it was 
enacted that ‘personal service of 
the Indians was to be abolished 
altogether ; and a fixed sum was to 
be settled for each encomiendero to 
receive from his Indians, so that he 
might be unable to overtask them.’ 
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Now, this was a worshipful 
clause for men accustomed to ride 
in palanquins, to have their armour 
scoured, their horses groomed, their 
dinners cooked, their lands tilled, 
and their errands performed by 
slaves. It struck at the very root of 
domestic comfort on the one hand, 
of agricultural prosperity on the 
other. It was forbidding Sara to 
call Abraham lord: it was releas- 
ing Gurth from his charge over the 
swine of Cedric the Saxon! ‘Too 
much praise, says Mr. Helps, ‘can 
hardly be awarded to the lle 
intentions of those who promoted 
and framed this great code for the 
Indians. Too much censure can 
hardly be given to their utter want 
of foresight and worldly wisdom.’ 

Blasco Nuiiez stood greatly in 
need of Talleyrand’s counsel to 
functionaries—‘ Point de zéle” He 
acted throughout ‘with the fanati- 
cism of obedience to the royal 
orders.” He quarrelled with the 
auditors ; he threw Vaca de Castro 
into prison ; he put to death, with- 
out even the forms of justice, the 
traitor, [llan Suarez; he was 
exactly the man not needful in the 
then present condition of Peru. The 
Spaniards were not disloyal, but 
the new laws touched their goods, 
and the new Viceroy might touch 
their lives ; and accordingly ‘men’s 
eyes began to turn, more than ever, 
to Gonzalo Pizarro as a leader 
under whom they might contend, 
even in arms, against the Viceroy.’ 
Nuiiez, after some fluctuations and 
much insincerity on each side, 
attempted to soothe the storm by 
suspending the ‘new laws.’ But 
even this, the wisest step in his 
eareer, he took unadvisedly, and 
after irritating the Pizarros, driving 
the auditors into open resistance 
and his own soldiers to desertion, 
he was made prisoner, and sent off 
to Spain. It had been well for 
him had he reached that country, 
where his honest, though indiscreet 
energy might have been accepted 
in compensation of his errors, But 
he was set free by those who had 
him in charge, he was landed at 
Truxillo, he made his way to Quito, 
and he died valiantly in battle 
against Gonzalo Pizarro, whom the 
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auditors, yielding to clamour and 
imminent peril, had declared 
‘Governor of Peru, until his Majesty 
Charles V. should appoint other- 
wise.’ 

Arms and laws had failed equally 
in restoring peace to Peru, and 
there was some prospect that this 
recent acquisition might be alien- 
ated from the Spanish crown. But 
what arms could not extort, nor 
laws establish, was regained and 
secured by dexterous negotiation. 
And now the last, and as it proved 
the ablest actor south of the 
isthmus, appeared on the stage. 
We must, however, content our- 
selves with a very meagre abstract 
of the history of the Licentiate de 
la Gasca, the second conqueror of 
Peru. 

There had been more than one 
Ulysses in the Spanish host at 
earlier periods of the Conquest ; 
subtiity, no less than valour, being 
anelement of the national character. 
But a more subtil man, and—if 
coolness in the face of overt and 
secret peril be valour—a more 
valiant one than the Licentiate de 
la Gasca had never crossed the 
Atlantic. Nor was he merely a 
diplomatist ; he was in some degree 
also a soldier. To him had been 
entrusted the preparations for de- 
fending Valentiaand other maritime 
towns against the French and 
Turkish fleets. The Holy Office 
had employed him in some difficult 
and delicate business ; and thus he 
was supposed, and rightly as it 
proved, to be the master of both 
temporal and spiritual weapons. 

His compact with the Home 
Government showed De la Gasca 
to possess one eminent condition 
of success — self-confidence. He 
brooked not limited powers: such, 
he said, had rendered former arbi- 
trators inefficient. He would be 
paramount, so long as his interven- 
tion was needed. For himself per- 
sonally, he asked and would accept 
nothing : for his office he demanded 
everything. He would be respon- 


sible for what he did, but not for 
the mode of doing it. The Council 
of Valladolid granted all his stipu- 
lations, except the power of par- 
doning offenders. 


Pardon, they 
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said, was a royal privilege. Charles 
V. granted him this also, and 
Charles knew, no one better, how 
to choose and how to trust a man. 

So capable a person as De la 
Gasca deserves a portrait ; and Mr. 
Helps, who never misses an occa- 
sion of drawing from the life, when 
he has the means for doing so, thus 
delineates the new President of 
Peru :— 


Gasca’s personal appearance was not 
imposing. He was very small, and some- 
what deformed. From the waist down- 
wards he had the person of a tall man ; 
and from the waist upwards his body was 
not more than a third, it is said, of the 
height it should have been. On horse- 
back he presented a strange appearance, 
the body sunk down in the demi-pique 
saddle like that of a dwarf, and the legs 
like those of any other cavalier, so that he 
appeared to be all legs. His countenance, 
too, was very ugly. His natural dispo- 
sition, however, seems to have been as 
well composed as his body was ill-formed. 
Of his powers of mind there is but one 
account: all those who describe him 
speak of his penetrating sagacity and 
astuteness. A common soldier once ask- 
ing him for some gratification which the 
President said he was not able to confer 
upon him, the soldier, in despair, replied, 
*Let your Lordship then give me that 
cap of yours with which you have deceived 
so many persons ; with that I shall con- 
sider myself paid, and shall be content.’ 
The President merely looked at him, and 
bade him go away in God’s name. 


One obstacle to reconciliation of 

arties had been removed before 

e la Gasca landed at Nombre de 
Dios, on the 26th of July, 1546. 
*TheNew Laws,’ which had kindled 
such a flame in the New World, 
had been repealed. Yet it does 
not appear that news of their revo- 
cation had reached Peru. 

De la Gasca’s first measure was 
to detach from the Pizarristas 
their fleet; and this he effected 
partly by winning over, partly by 
sowing dissension among, its com- 
manders. Then he for a time con- 
cealed the real nature of his com- 
mission, so that Gonzalo Pizarro 
was perplexed how to deal with 
him, whether as with one sent to 
inquire and report, or as with one 
sent to command and supersede 
him, While such doubts were im- 
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pending, the President advanced 
stealthily on his path. A despatch 
which he addressed to Gonzalo 
Pizarro caused the leader of the 
rebels much anxiety. To conceal 
it would raise suspicions among his 
adherents; to disclose it might 
weaken their allegiance to himself, 
or might awaken them to the peril 
on which they were rushing. 

The heads of this able diplomatic 
paper must be read in Mr. Helps’s 
pages. It caused the dissensions 
which it was intended to produce. 
Some of Pizarro’s followers, after 
hearing it, consented to receive the 
President ; others protested against 
his landing in Peru. ‘To gain time 
in the front of rebellion is often to 
gain a valuable ally ; to breed diffe- 
rences is often equal to smiting with 
the sword. 

De la Gasca did not parade his 
credentials. To the few he revealed 
the extent of his powers; to the 
many he represented himself as a 
simple clerigo, entrusted with some 
sort of commission by the Emperor. 
He expressed his wonder at the 
hesitation in admitting a poor priest 
into Peru. He sapped and mined 
incessantly ; nor until the fort was 
ready to fall did he unmask his 
guns, 

When the defection of the fleet 
at Panama could no longer be con- 
cealed, Pizarro declared war several 
weeks after he should have been in 
the field. De la Gasca, however, 
was already potent in the Pizarrista 
quarters. Desertions were beginning 
to thin the enemy’s camp. It was 
‘in such a state of fear and ferment 
that men did not dare to look at 
one another, as each man saw 
treachery in the other’s eyes.’ One 
victory did not restore Pizarro’s 
fortunes. He was in the toils of 
an adversary who would wait but 
not recede. His army melted 
away ; few but such as despaired of 
pardon stood by him. With a 
faint and divided remnant he tried 
again the chance of battle ; but he 
was ‘tied to a stake,’ he could 
neither fight nor fly, and he sur- 
rendered himself to the President. 
After a trial, and to all appearance 
a fair one, Gonzalo added one more 
to the roll of victims who expiated 
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by a violent death their violent 
deeds in Peru. 

To De la Gasca now remained the 
more arduous portion of his task. 
He had disarmed, dispersed, or 
defeated his opponents; he had 
now to reconcile and satisfy them. 
His Act of Repartition, the labour 
of seventeen months of unceasing 
toil, although it met the purposes 
for which it was framed, cot secured 
her American possessions to Spain, 
drew down upon him at the 
moment a tempest of wrath that 
would have crushed a timid man, 
and have intimidated even one of 
ordinary firmness. He averted 
this as he had averted every previous 
storm. He did not brave, he did 
shrink from it; and he left a 
shadowy hope to the disappointed 
by returning to Spain, as if to send 
out a successor more compliant, or 
as if to seek for instructions more 
palatable. He never returned; nor 
did he intend to do so. His work 
was done, and was recognised as 
well done by his employers. Charles 
and Philip were not wanting in 
gratitude to their faithful servant, 
and De la Gasca died peaceably 
seventeen years afterwards in his 
see of Siguanza, leaving a name 
second only to the names of 
Columbus, Cortes, Vasco Nuiiez de 
Balboa, and the Marquis Pizarro ; 
‘for,’ as the historian remarks, Cif 
the President did not discover or 
conquer a new country, he recon- 
quered Peru, and stifled the most 
formidable rebellion that the 
Spanish Crown had yet had to en- 
counter in its colonies,’ 

_ In works of fiction there is some- 
times a character, who, although 
not essential to the plot, is yet 
closely connected with it, and who 
remains on the stage, as actor or 
spectator, until the curtain drops. 
Such an actor in the real drama of 
the Spanish Conquest, was Bar- 
tolomeo de las Casas, and our 
sketch of Mr. Helps’s narrative 
would be more imperfect than it 
is, if we passed over in silence the 
last scenes of this good and great 
man’s life. Those who have read 
the preceding volumes will re- 
member the various moments at 
which this apostle of the rights of 
VOL. LXV, NO, CCCLXXXVI. 
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the Indians appears. They will 
have seen him at a very early stage 
of the Conquest, taking on himself 
the cause of the oppressed. Start- 
ing on his career a simple priest 
in the train of Ovando, he wit- 
nessed the depopulation of the 
islands under Spanish misrule, and 
while all around him, except a few 
Dominican monks, were absorbed 
by the greed of gold, he consti- 
tuted himself the advocate of the 
Indians, the messenger of peace 
and good will to races which a 
gentle hand might have led with 
ease into the Christian fold. From 
the time that his mission was clear 
to him, the clerigo became a states- 
man, an orator, a controversialist, 
an ambassador, a rebuker of the 
proud, a champion of the oppressed, 
the most energetic and indomitable 
man among men of general and 
extraordinary energy. No delays 
in antechambers wearied him; 
neither scorn nor violence turned 
him aside; he was neither awed 
by those who wore crowns, nor by 
those who wore mitres, His days, 
except during a period in which he 
was forced into unwelcome retreat, 
were passed in incessant travel. 
He resembled the indefatigable 
Paul of Tarsus in the labours he 
underwent for the service of man- 
kind. With equal boldness, and 
with equal freedom from vain- 
glory, Las Casas might have said 
that he had been ‘in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the hea- 
then, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in weariness and 
ainfulness, in watchings often, in 
1unger and thirst, in cold and 
nakedness,’ He was a conqueror, 
since it was he who converted the 
land of war into the land of peace; 
he was a king, for the name of Las 
Casas commanded more implicit 
obedience from the Indians than 
the arms of mailed captains; he 
was a judge, from whose decisions 
no one appealed ; he was an am- 
bassador needing not credentials, for 
he wasa welcome and an honoured 
guest in every Indian village; he 
was a priest whose benedictions no 
worshipper of wood and stone re- 
L 
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fused, and among the doctors and 
casuists of Europe he was second 
to none in his skill in fence with 
the weapons of Aquinas and the 
master of sentences. With his 
voice spoke the lawgivers for the 
Indians; to him the Emperor 
listened in his closet, and the Junta 
in their halls of audience. ‘He 
had crossed the ocean twelve times. 
Four times he had made his way 
into Germany to see the Emperor.’ 
He travelled often without scrip 
and always without sword. ‘ Had 
a record been kept of his wander- 
ings, such as that which medals 
contain of the Emperor Hadrian, 
or such as exists in writing of the 
journeys of Charles V., it woul: 

ave shown that Las Casas sur- 
passed both the Roman and the 
German Cesar in activity.’ Nor 
did his weary age find an hermit- 
age. Against his will he was made 
bishop of Chiapa, after he had re- 
fused to be made bishop of Cusco. 
His diocese proved to him as un- 
uiet as the habitations of Mes- 
chech or the tents of Kedar. Never 
had preacher or prophet a fairer 
chance of a martyr’s crown. And 
when he quitted his bishopric and 
returned to Spain, it was to open 
a fierce controversy with one of the 
most learned men of the day, Dr. 
Juan Sepulveda, his antagonist 
being in the prime of manhood, 
and Las Casas himself having 
passed the term of threescore and 
ten. Nineteen more years were 
= ma him, and ~~ he em- 
ployed in composing a History o 
the Indies, and a T'reatise on re 
Nor did these literary toils exempt 
him from constant correspondence 
on the affairs of the Indians, or 
from attendance upon councils and 
statesmen employed on their be- 
half. The last act of his life—he 
was then ninety-two years old—was 
to argue before King Philip IT. 
and his council of the Indies the 
case of the Guatemalans, He ob- 
tained a decision in his favour, 
and a few days after, the Great 
Apostle of the New World rested 
from his labours. We have not 
left ourselves ee for Mr. Helps’s 
summary of his character. He 
justly observes that the life of Las 
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Casas was ‘one of those few lives 
that are beyond biography, and 
require a history to be written in 
ms ws to illustrate them.’ 

Of the author himself we have 
said nothing; nor has it been neces- 
sary that we should repeat former 
comments on a work which has 
already taken its place among the 
histories of the day. As the nar- 
rative proceeds, we have noted an 
increased freedom and force in the 
language, a greater skill in the 
grouping of the main characters 
and incidents, and a juster subor- 
dination of the episodical to the 

rincipal portions of the story. 
The same thoughtful and bene- 
volent philosophy which dis- 
tinguished the earlier, pervades 
also the later volumes, and if we 
remark a difference between the 
commencement and the conclusion, 
it is in the more liberal infusion of 
the picturesque features and 
colours of the Spanish chroniclers, 
into the closing chapters of the 
work. Whether the author inten- 
ded, or has accidentally produced 
this effect, it contributes largely to 
the interest and beauty of his nar- 
rative ; since, in some cases, he 
thus speaks to the reader like an 
eye-witness, and in others with the 
earnest eloquence of writers who 
justly regarded the conquerors and 
conquest of America as the most 
memorable of the many great deeds 
of the Spanish nation. That na- 
tion, long depressed by sloth, and 
enervated by corruption and super- 
stition, seems at the eleventh hour 
to be awakening from slumber, and 
to be proving by internal reforms 
and military energy that its an- 
cient spirit is not dead. It has, 
indeed, long arrears to make up ; it 
has still much to amend and to re- 
produce. Yet if the reigns of 
Charles V.’s degenerate descen- 
dants, and their equally inert and 
incapable successors, ever cease to 
sap the strength of the Spanish 
people, it mayagain resume its place 
in the European family, and pro- 
duce soldiers fit to stand by Cortes 
and the Great Captain, statesmen 
to rank with Ximenes, and sove- 
reigns not unworthy to be named 
with Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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A Study at Sea. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CATARINA IN VENICE.’ 


PART IL 


CHAPTER I. 
INTERREGNUM. 


Truditur dies die 


Noveeque pergunt interire Lune, 


Two years have passed into dark- 
ness on their noiseless wings. 
Their keen love and hate, their 
jealousy and ambition, are asthough 
they had not been. The roses have 
died out of the cheeks, and the 
garlands have been plucked from 
the hair. Only the vacant effigy 
of them survives,—‘as in a glass 
darkly.’ Can these passionate mo- 
ments, touched with sacred fire, 
thus perish utterly, and leave only 
a barren monument to the memory? 
Some people are content with the 
reminiscence, and flatter its mock- 
ing counterfeit of life. But let ws, 
at least, be frank. A single pulse 
of warm life, a single glance from 
the blue eyes, a single pressure of 
the tender hand, is worth a dead 
Cesar’s victories, or the storied 
glories of an empire that has 
perished, Carpe diem. 

During these two years, however, 
few visible changes had affected 
our society. Mowbray was in 
office when they began, and not- 
withstanding the bitterly personal 
hostility of a portion of the aris- 
tocracy, still continued Minister. 
But it was a hard fight, a hand-to- 
hand struggle ; and the next elec- 
tion was looked forward to with 
intense interest as likely to prove 
decisive, either for or against him. 
Warrender had not yet entered 
Parliament ; for though Mowbray 
had lately offered his young kins- 
man a seat—one of the Government 
close boroughs—Miles had, for cer- 
tain reasons of his own, seen fit to 


decline. With the exception of a 
couple of months in the metropolis 
during the spring east winds, he 
continued to reside exclusively at 
Carlyon. Nor was Hawkstone 
deserted. Mrs. Menteith and Corry 
were little addicted to wandering 
and old Sir James never quitte 
the library where he muddled his 
brains with Descartes and Hegel. 
Alice always spent the summer-tide 
with them,and she had just received 
leave from ‘home’ (somewhere 
among the orchards and hedgerows 
of sunny Devon) to pass the in- 
coming winter beside the frosty 
seas. Darcy was making his way, 
slowly but sturdily, at the bar ; not 
permitting its dry lore and tedious 
mummeries to deform his intellect 
or warp his common sense ; and 
still retaining unimpaired the buoy- 
ant vivacity of temperament and 
the keen direct insight which had 
made him the popular favourite at 
school, at college, and in his pro- 
fession. 

‘Have you heard,’ he asks, in a 
scrap ofa letter of this date to Miles, 
on which I have fallen, ‘ Mowbray’s 
last? Some one asked him to give 
your sapient friend, Lord F—, the 
vacant Thistle. Mowbray pon- 
dered—hesitated—declined. ‘He 
would,—eat tt,” he urged, gravely. 
I am going the North circuit next 
month, and mean to look you up 
for a week at Christmas. How is 
the violet-eyed? And the blue 
eyes—are they as keen and lumi- 
nously ironic as of yore? 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA. 


Love here blindfolded stands with bow and dart, 
There Hope looks pale, Despair with rainy eyes. 


[THE ‘Theatre Royal’ had arrived 
at Ashton, and a village group 
was discussing the play-bill dis- 
played in front of the ‘ Warrender 
Arms, where the company: per- 
formed. 

It stated that, in obedience to the 
wishes of the nobility and gentr 
of the county of ——, Mr. GF Rook 
had visited Ashton, and would 

erform there during the week. 

he manager remarked that the 
well-known ability of his company 
had realized the ambition of a life 
spent in the service of his country 
—the production, namely, of the 
great national Drama, in a manner 
never witnessed hitherto off the 
metropolitan boards. On the pre- 
sent occasion (as a mark of respect 
to that August Personage who had 
deigned to mark in a way Mr. O'R., 
without violating the most Sacred 
Confidences, could not more speci- 
fically allude to, but which would 
never be forgotten, his appreciation 
of Mr. O’R.’s humble services to the 
Legitimate Drama), the perfor- 
mances would commence with ‘The 
National Anthem, by the whole 
strength of the company,’ would 
include the celebrated Dramatic 
Tragedy, ‘The Excise; a Tale of 
the Sea; a comic song on Ashton, 
by Mr. Smiles; and the popular 
Comic Extravaganza entitled ‘ Tib- 
bie and the Bo’sun.’ Children in 
arms could not be admitted; 
whistling, riotous, or improper 
noises were not allowed under any 
circumstances whatever; smoking 
in any part of the house was strictly 
prohibited ; and every person dis- 
regarding these regulations would 
be immediately turned out, and— 
‘no money returned.’ Mr. O'R. was 
a resolute supporter (in large 
capitals) of Social Order and 
Municipal Jnstitutions; and he 
trusted that the public would 
second his efforts ‘to elevate the 
Tone, and purify the Atmosphere 
of the Stage.’ 

The villagers were properly im- 


ressed by the views thus oracu- 
i promulgated ; and on entering 
the house, Miles and Darcy found 
the pit (6d.) and the gallery (3d.) 
well filled—chiefly by seamen and 
their ‘sweethearts.’ In the fore- 
most row, by courtesy denominated 
the ‘boxes,’ there were, besides 
themselves, half-a-dozen of the 
soi-disant gentry of Ashton ; gro- 
cers’ lads with a passion for the 
legitimate drama, and an aspect of 
general seediness; a large family 
of little children, under the wings 
of a particularly pretty nurse, to 
whom Darcy, more suo, found occa- 
sion to make himself incidentally 
agreeable; an old marine captain 
on half-pay, and a member of the 
local bar, rather addicted to the 
use of stimulants, and who smelt 
pleasantly of snuff, brandy, and 
coal-tar. 

Though the programme might 
have been constructed by Mr. 
Charles Kean, the most cynical 
critic could not affirm that Mr. 
O’R.’s success depended on the 
employment of scenic effects. ‘Our 
great Shakspearian interpreter, 
as the Friday Review put it, ‘is 
independent of the upholsterer. 
It is the man, not the tailor, that 
we recognise in Mr. O'R’ The 
stage-machinery, indeed, was of the 
simplest kind, and spectacle was as 
studiously avoided as if the ma- 
nager had been a Pre-Raphaelite. 
The orchestra, the whole strength 
of which was exhausted on the 
National Anthem, consisted of a 
blind fiddler; and a cracked drum, 
which was occasionally beaten in 
an independent and incidental way 
by any member of the company 
who chanced to be disengaged. 
The company, however, was the 
strong point. There was Mr. O’R. 
himself, the ubiquitous smuggler, 
who defied the officials of His 
Majesty’s Revenue, and declared 
unhesitatingly that death was pre- 
ferable to dishonour. There was 
the elderly gentlewoman who en- 
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acted the heroine, and who walked 
about in the rain in an evening 
dress and a plume of ostrich fea- 
thers; and the young lady who, 
with other odds and ends, had lost 
her virtue, and a good many of her 
front teeth. There was a diminu- 
tive imp of darkness in livery, who 
‘made his first appearance on any 
stage,’ and who succeeded in re- 
moving certain pieces of furniture 
from the scene, without producing 
any striking casualty; and who 
shortly afterwards re-appeared, with 
a basket of eatables, in front of the 
curtain (trying to look as honest 
and mortal as he could), and dis- 
posed of gingerbread and ginger- 
beer to the occupants of the pit. 
There was a gloomy individual 
with a tragic squint, who repre- 
sented His Majesty’s Revenue, and 
belonged — it was generally ru- 
moured about the room—to a noble 
family not unknown in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and finally, there was 
Samuel Smiles, Esquire, to whom 
Providence was provokingly un- 
kind, but,who encountered all the 
mischances of life in a cheerful 
spirit, and conquered them with a 
comic song, 

The Great National Drama re- 
presented the career of a daring 
smuggler, and the various shifts to 
which he was put while engaged 
in defrauding the Revenue. He 
had ruined his sweetheart (as in- 
variably happens in the Legitimate 
Drama), who ultimately, however, 
rescued him from the prison where 
he was lodged preparatory to his 
execution, and whom, in a mingled 
transport of gratitude, remorse, 
and drink, he made an _ honest 
woman upon the spot. To do Mr. 
O’R. justice, he went through his 
part with infinite gusto, and de- 
fended himself from the charge of 
murder (on the ground that the 
deceased was only a ‘ gauger’) in a 
style that Erskine might have 
imitated. So that when the curtain 
fell upon ‘Justice Vindicated and 
Virtue Rewarded,’ in the form of 
the murderermarrying his mistress, 
the plaudits were loud and unani- 
mous. Mr. O'R. was sensibly 
moved, and when he appeared 
before the curtain with his bride at 
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his side, and his hand on his heart, 
his emotion almost prevented him 
from acknowledging (as, in oblivion 
of his obligations to royalty, he 
did), that it was ‘the proudest 
incadent of me loife.’ 

Miles had sat, not very deeply 
interested, laughing a little at the 
yerformances, and ,a good deal at 

arcy’s commentaries, until the 
heroine appeared on the stage ; but 
there was something about her 
which at once arrested the atten- 
tion. Once she might have been 
really pretty; but the face was 
now haggard and attenuated, the 
cheek-bones seemed as if they 
would cut through the tightly- 
drawn skin, which barely covered 
them; and the cheeks had been 
coarsely and carelessly smeared 
with red paint. Her black hair, 
however (and by the imperfect 
lamplight Miles could not see that 
it was streaked with iron grey) was 
still thick and abundant. She 
began her part mechanically, re- 
peating ot syllable with perfect 
precision, but in a tired, fagged, 
inanimate voice, as if she had 
failed to catch the sense of the 
words, or were speaking an un- 
familiar tongue. But she warmed 
as the plot thickened ; and at last 
when her lover was about to die 
the impending catastrophe seemed 
to nerve her, and to quicken all 
her faculties into a painful life. 
She awoke ; the hard, dry, parched 
look left her eyes; she was strug- 
gling with an imminent peril, and 
the glance grew moist, and warm 
with dramatic life. ‘Oh God! and 
must he die, and to-morrow? He 
who has lain on this heart ; whom 
these arms have clasped. No. If 
mortal aid can save him, he shall 
not die!’ And she does save him ; 
and there is one glad moment of 
victory (when her face actually 
bore that wonderful expression of 
triumph and ecstasy which Mr. 
Millais has caught in his ‘ Order of 
Release’), and then the brief illu- 
sion passes, and the hard, dry, sad 
smile settles down again on the 
parched lips, and the thirsty eyes. 

Miles felt, in spite of the rouge 
and the tawdriness, that there was 
something genuine here—a natural 
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refinement inconsistent with the 
coarse setting. Darcy, too, had 
been arrested. 

‘That woman is a real actress,’ 
he said. ‘Forthe moment she forgot 
all the world—except the instant 
peril of her lover. That is the true 
artist instinct. There is something 
fine about the wreck. What is it? 
Ts it her hair, I wonder? 

And so they sat out the first part 
of the entertainment ; but a comic 
song proved rather too serious for 
them, and they rose to go. 
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‘Here,youyoungimp, said Darcey, 
taking the rose from his button- 
hole, and addressing the youth who 
had that evening made his début, 
and who was now actively employed 
in vending and consuming his 
wares, ‘take that to Miss Julia 
Stanley, or whatever the lady’s 
name may be, and tell her Mr. 
Darcy Langton asks a real actress 
to accept of it with his respects, 
Do you hear, sir? as the imp looked 
up in his face with an impish leer, 
‘do what I tell you.’ 


CHAPTER [ITI 
VENUS ANADYOMENE. 
Aut quis 
Simpuvium ridere Numz, nigrumque catinum 


Ausus erat ? 


T high water the waves wash 

within a few feet of the fisher’s 
cottage. When the wind blows 
from the east the windows are 
sometimes darkened, as by snow, 
with the white drifted foam. 

This winter afternoon, however, 
the tide is out, and there is a long 
space of black tangled rock between 
the sea and the cottage door. "Tis 
a hard black frost, and the steep 
braes down to the beach are white 
with snow. The day has been 
sullen, and heavy, and lustreless, 
and the shade of the winter twi- 
light (though it is little more than 
three o’clock) already gathers into 
the sky. 

Upon the beach a lithe figure 
moves stealthily from rock to rock, 
or lies and watches silently in their 
wake. Over the bay, scattered 
ae of wild ducks are feeding 

usily,—making the most of the 
few minutes that are left them 
before the dark closes in. A pair of 
huge ‘annets,’ that look very white 
and stately on the tawny water, 
have been gradually nearing the 
spot where the watcher is con- 
cealed, when suddenly a sharp 
report is heard, and a light puff of 
blue smoke rises overhead. The 
grey eider splashes away seaward, 
but the drake lies still and motion- 
less, and in a few minutes the east 
wind and the incoming tide lay 
him at the feet of the fowler. 





He has taken up his prize, and is 
regarding curiously the beautiful 
dyes of the rich eider-down—so 
charmingly warm and cosy for this 
bleak winter-tide—when he hears 
his name called from behind. 

‘Peter, Peter!—come hame to 
your supper.’ 

‘I'm just comin’, Elsie,’ replies 
the fisherman, picking up his gun. 

‘ What's that you've gotten? the 
girl asks, pointing to the duck, 
when he reaches the place where 
she waits for him. 

‘A bonnie bird—ane of the 
muckle annets, Ye'll get ane o’ 
the tail-feathers for your mutch, 
only the Souter will be seekin’ it 
to skin,’ 

*Gae it him, if ye like, Peter; I 
wudna’ wear’t.’ 

‘Ye'd like a red ribbon better. 
The neist time I gang to the 
Brough I’m to fetch ane, ye ken, 
Elsie ? 

‘I thocht -ye were to gi’e it to 
Kirsty Davidson, when I last heerd 
tell o’t,’ retorts Elsie, looking a 
little wicked. ‘ But ye may gi’e it 
her for what I care, Peter.’ 

‘Wha tell’t you that? asks the 
straightforward son of the sea. 
‘Tll teach them to lee, the cut- 
ties.’ 

They had reached by this time 
the little brook that babbles o’ 
summer nights through the village. 
Masses of ice were floating about 
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on its pools, and the stepping-stone 
was away. Elsie cone 

‘ How am I to get over? she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Tak aff your hose and sheen,’ 
says Peter, becoming mischievous 
in turn. ‘ It'll warm you, my lass,’ 

‘O Peter!’ she replied, with the 
least little bit of a quiver in her 
voice ; ‘it’s no kind o’ you.’ 

Elsie looked really very nice. 
Her thick woollen shawl was 
thrown over her head, and the 
bright little face, all rosy with the 
cold, peeped from under the coarse 
cloth heed. Her fisher’s petticoat 
was not too lengthy, and the clean 
cut ankle, even in its grey worsted 
stocking, was a study in its way. 
The little foot was not over-deli- 
cate, but quick, decisive, and pro- 
nonce. 

‘Til carry you over,’ Peter says, 
relenting, and putting his gun 
down. 

Elsie, however, wouldn’t hear of 
that, and tripped down the bank 
to make the trial herself. But when 
she had put her foot on one of the 
nearest pieces of ice, and felt it give 
way under her weight, lier heart 
failed her, and she jumped back. 

* How am I to get over? 

Peter quickly solved the diffi- 
culty. Coming behind unperceived, 
the young giant put his arms round 
her waist, and fairly lifted her off 
her feet, as he would have lifted a 
child. Skilfully taking advantage 
of the broken ice, he was across in 
a second. 

‘Noo, Elsie, I maun ha’e a kiss 
for luck, he said, before putting 
her down. 

But Elsie would by no means 
agree to any such overture, and 
buried her face in her hands. 
brief struggle ensued, and then 
Elsie, her cheeks even rosier than 
before, recovered her feet, and ran 
off, like a scared fawn, to the cot- 
tage, smoothing her shawl and 
hair as she went, while Peter re- 
turned for his gun. 

The inside of the cottage was 
sufficiently plain and rude, but it 
looked comfortable—homely, yet 
home-like. A bright fire of peat 


burned on the floor and played upon 
the whitewashed w: 


and the 
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earthenware plates and saucers 
which were suspended in a ‘haik’ 
along them. A bed, sunk in the 
wall, a substantial-looking ‘dresser,’ 
a seaman’s chest, a few three-legged 
stools, and some wicker baskets 
filled with lines, formed the whole 
of the furniture. A ‘ kettle of tea’ 
hung over the fire, and simmered 
with cheerful composure. 

In this little cabin old Peter 
Stephensand his wife had lived for 
five-and-thirty years. They were, 
if not perfectly happy, at least per- 
fectly contented. The idea of 
‘raising himself in the world’ had 
never entered into Peter’s head. 
His forefathers had lived in this 
village, and fished in this bay, all 
their days, and he was ordained 
and _—— to do the same. So 
it would be with his sons, and his 
sons’ sons, To them there was no 
world beyond the limits of their 
little sea-bound settlement. In 
this century of hurry-skurry (‘ pro- 
gress’ they call it), it is pleasant to 
meet with such come Their 
placid peace, their supreme repose, 
their perfect content, soothes the 
chafed spirit as a Greek statue does. 

‘Whar are my glasses, lassie ? 
old Peter inquires, when they are 
all disposed about the hearth. 
‘ Here’s a letter frae your brither, 
Peter.’ 

Elsie finds the spectacles, and 
the old man spells away patiently 
through his son’s letter. Then she 
takes her knitting and sits down 
quietly beside old Hester, who is 
‘shelling’ mussels to bait the lines 
for to-morrow’s fishing. Peter, 
stretched at full length along the 
chest, glances occasionally over 
Elsie’s shoulder to see how the 
‘netting’ gets forward. Unhappy 
boy !—it is clear as day that the 
little witch has bound the good- 
humoured lazy giant fast in her 
meshes. 

And Elsie? She is the niece of 
the gudewife ; daughter ofa brother 
who was lost long ago in these 
fickle Northern seas. Father and 
mother are both dead, and she has 
lived ever since she was a child in 
her aunt’s house. Is she pretty? 
Pretty certainly, though you can’t 
tell why exactly: for no one fea- 
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ture is quite perfect. But there is 
a light, and gleeful, and saucy grace 
about her which makes her pre- 
sence felt like a sunbeam. Her 
bright red hair, in its untutored 
waves and ripples— 


Like a clue of golden thread 
Most excellently ravelléd,— 


is quite in keeping with the care- 
less and dishevelled charm of her 
face. Red, fair reader, the hair un- 
doubtedly is; that hated colour in 
its fiercest intensity; but only a 
reckless and unprincipled critic 
could assert that in this instance it 
is unbecoming. In that homely 
interior, and amid these stolid and 
weather-beaten figures, Elsie moves 
like an antique grace, like a line of 
Horace in the Digest, like this 
radiant sonnet by Edgar Poe: 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo ! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate-lamp within thy hand ! 

Ah Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-land ! 


in the midst of a load of rubbish 
by M. T. or J. 8. B. 

‘ Bill’s in the Ingies,’ the father 
says, looking over his horn spec- 
tacles. ‘A gran’ place belike ; sic 
floors and wud. There’s ae tree, 
he says, like the muckle kirk—wi 
doors a’ roun’, and a great ha’ inside 
that wud hud a thousan’ folk, and 
the licht glintin’ thro’ the green 
leaves. “Deed it’s surprisin’. The 
Injun wives are nae bonnie, though 
—brown as peat divets, and deil a 
coat saving a bit dud roun’ their 
wames. But they soom like fush.’ 

‘D’ye mind the Yak wives 
feyther? asks Peter. ‘ When I 
gaed wi’ Captain Brown to the 
sealghing last spring, ane swam on 
boord five mile aff the shore. Her 
skin canoe had been crunched by 
the ice. We thocht her a mar- 


Thalatta! Thalatta ! 
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maid when she cam’ bobbing up 
first, wi’ her lang hair hangin’ doun 
till her middle.’ 

‘Ay, they’re surprisin’ bodies, 
the Yaks. Troth, they mak’ their 
bit boaties skite thro’ the water 
uncommin! I’veseen them dancin’ 
thro’ the jabble, when we were 
beatin’ wi’ reefed topsails, as skeely 
as a loom or a deuk. They’re skeely 
craturs.’ 

‘Hardie says they dinna believe 
in heaven or hell,’ interposed old 
Hester. ‘They're dounricht mis- 
believers,’ 

‘I dinna ken,’ answered her hus- 
band, reflectively. ‘ Some are better 
and some are waur; they are a’ 
thieves, the haill crew of them, nae 
doobt ; yet the craturs are no that 
bad either. I mind a harpooneer we 
left ahind ae summer, and they 
were unca guid till him—gaed him 
a wife, and bits of sealgh blubber 
to eat in the winter-time, and 
biggit him a snaw house. It was 
desperate dark, though; and he 
was like to gang daft when we 
cam’ back. His wife, puir bit 
bodie, was loth to leave tim, and 
grat like Elsie when she tined her 
sweetheart.’ 

Elsie tossed her head contemp- 
tuously. 

‘T ne'er had a sweetheart to tine,’ 
quoth Elsie, ‘and I’m no seeking 
ony.’ Peter ng a tug at one of 
the stray curls that had escaped 
from her cap. ‘I 


‘Dinna, Peter !— 
yere makin’ me miss the stich, 
Did ye no bring her back, uncle? 

‘Na; that couldna be, though 


she was fain to come. He had 
tocht her a wheen things, and she 
was mair ceeveeleesed nor the rest. 
She swam oot to the ship when we 
were leaving, but we wouldna’ lat 
her on boord. She griped at the 
ropes and swung roun’ and roun’ 
like a monkey; but some of the 
lads pushed her back, and then she 
fairly gaed in, and lay on the water 
just like a dead finnock. We let 
doun a boat and took her to the 
shore, and left her there—quiet 
eneuch, but greetin’ like to burst.’ 

Elsie’s bright eyes moistened 
and flashed. 

‘That was cruel o’ you, uncle.’ 

‘What could we dee, lassie? 
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answered the old man, composedly, 


in reply to the reproachful glance. 
‘They're nae like ither folk, ye ken, 
and the minister says he disna’ 
believe that they’ve sowls o’ their 
ain. But I’m no sure o’ that—I’ve 
aye thocht better o’ the varmint 
sin syne. Were ye at the ha’ the 
day, Hester? 

* Aye ; they’ve company wi’ them, 
and they wunted fush. Sae I had 
_ the cod and ling ye got yestreen. 
The young Laird and him they ca’ 
Maister Darcy, are bidin’ at the 
Ha’, over auld Eule. He’s a fine 
lauchin’ lad, that Maister Darcy,— 
he was speerin’ for you. They're 
for you to gang oot wi’ them, Peter, 
to try the new boat the laird’s gat 
frae Lunnon.’ 

A loud rap at the door. 

‘Well, Peter,’ said a short, strong, 
wiry little fellow, who entered, 
‘are you for the sea the morn? 
Whan’s the tide? 

‘Four, or thereby,—but we'd 
better be aff earlier, to catch the 
ebb. There’s cod aff the Gutter- 
bank, I’m jalousin’, John,’ 

‘Phelim got a heavy shot roun’ 
the Borough-head, interposed Peter 
Junior. 
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‘We'll try thereawa’ on Monon- 
day,’ said his father. ‘It’s ower 
far to gang the morn. Hoo’s the 
guid wife, John? 

**Deed she’s but poorly hersel’, 
and wee Ailie’s very sair wi’ the 
hoast. Jean’s no like hersel’ ava, 
—-it’s her sairest time sin’ she had 
Ailie; and I dinna understand it 
a'thegither—she’s dreadful doun 
and disjaskit like.’ 

‘Tll gae doon and sit wi’ her a 
bit,’ Elsie offers. 

‘Na, na—no the nicht, Elsie. 
It’s bitter caul’, and the snaw’s 
driftin’ thick, But come doon 
and read her a chapter the morn; 
Jean likes your readin’ better nor 
ony, she aye says — savin’ Miss 
Corry.’ 

So John stuffs a ‘live peat?/— 
vivam cespitam, as a punning Hora- 
tian would say,—into his pipe, and 
trudges out into the snowy dark- 
ness. Then the rushlight is extin- 
guished ; Elsie says her prayers on 
her knees, unlooses the coarse grey 
woollen petticoat, and slips into 
her cosy nest at the ‘ butt’ end of 
the dwelling ; and deep sleep falls 
cottage, thickly and 


— the Z 
ilently as the falling snow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FONS BANDUSI£, 


Gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles gregis. 


T snowed heavily all night ; but 
with the turn of the tide the 

white passion of the dark abated, 
and the waning moon waded knee- 
deep out of the storm-spent clouds, 
The pale apparition was looking 
back, through the sad wintry silence, 
upon the muffled earth, when the 
fishers’ boats moved out to sea. 
That would be about four; and 
then in the little village the lights 
were again extinguished, and until 
the first cold streaks of morning 
seamed the horizon, all was still— 
still as the polar winter or the 
grave, 

The village well is nearly half-a- 
mile from the village, on the ridge 
of the picturesque little ravine 
through which the Norburn winds. 


On the opposite bank, and still 
further inland, stands Hawkstone. 
The gentle slopes of the glen are 
there covered with sheltered plan- 
tations and the flower-beds of 
Corry’s garden. Now the wreathed 
snow bends the branches, and 
pallida mors has been among the 
tlowers, 

Corry had erected a pretty simple 
fountain over the well. No unfit 
combination,—mens sana in corpore 
sano, It was a favourite rendezvous 
for gossips and sweethearts; and 
the granite slab at the side—where 
the matron, out of breath with the 
pull up the hill, might rest her 
while the limpid water filled her 
pitcher—was seldom quite unoccu- 
pied. Even this morning, in the 
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dim winter twilight, a solitary 
figure might be discerned—a form 
simply draped, that paced uneasily 
to and fro, and leant for a moment 
once and again upon the cold 
stone, not to rest, but like Lady 
Anne in the bitterness of her 
pain. 


She leaned her back unto a thorn, 
Ah, well-a-day ! 

And there she has her twa babes born ; 
The wind gaes by and will not stay. 


An inner anguish, that rent her 
heart, as the pitiless knife rent the 
sacrificial kid’s whose life-blood 
stained thy murmuring stream— 
loquaces lymphe tue—O famed 
Bandusian well! 

The morning was now fairly 
risen,—risen, we say, in obedience 
to ancient law and custom, though 
the word is not the right word to 
describe the dawn. No, The 
whole atmosphere had gradually 
filled with light; a grey, austere, 
uncertain light, which is properly 
the dawn-light, and to which the 
daylight is as the living face to the 
hushed and vacant ‘Death’ of the 
Vatican. Every object on a sudden 
grew wondrously distinct; the 
black tangled rocks, the stones 
upon the beach, the white-gabled 
red-tiled cottages, with grey masses 
of peat-smoke hanging overhead, 
which the wind was too light to 
lift. A solitary fisher, in a blue- 
striped shirt, and with a wicker 
basket slung on his arm, came 
trudging across the sands on his 
way to the rocks, to gather bait— 
mussels and limpets—for the day’s 
fishing. Then along the uneven 
ocean ridge wavered a pearly flush, 
the tremola della marina of the 
paradisal pilgrim; and one little 
cloud, just hanging on the verge of 
ca Neem, suddenly burned into 
gold. 
I don’t know that the black 
veiled form spoke aloud ; but the 
anguish of the pained spirit spoke 
in the abrupt gait and uneasy ges- 
ture ; and it was not difficult to 
construe aright that silent but 
expressive speech. 

‘Aye! I mind the place like 

esterday, and it’s near twenty year. 

here’s the very stane Miss Corry 


Thalatta ! Thalatta ! 


[February, 


“would aye sit on, as quiet and 


bonnie as a queen, just because it 
was the place, she said, Master 
Miles liked best. He was a keen- 
spirited lad, and aye happy wi’ 
little Katie, as he caed me. I won- 
der wha are in the servants’ ha’ 
now ; auld Jean must be dead lang 
syne, she was an auld-farand body 
when I first kent her, They’re no 
up yet ; they wouldna mind an’ [ 
gaed roun’. Na, na, I couldna, it 
would kill me. O God!’ she ex- 
claimed, as if struck sorely by 
sudden pain, ‘surely thou wilt 
remember me in thy mercy!’ 

Unmindful of the thick snow 
she fell upon her knees, and vrayed. 
passionately, The agony at length 
wore itself away in tears and 
prayers, and she rose and seated 
herself on the slab, Though still 
white with the violence of the pain, 
she strove hard to regain her com- 
posure ; and by the time a fisher- 
woman, she had observed climbing 
the hill, approached, the strong will 
had triumphed, and the white face 
behind the black veil had grown 
hard and impassive again. 

‘It’s a caul mornin’,’ observed old 
Hester, in a friendly way, as she 
placed one of her pitchers below 
the thin jet of water. ‘Ye'll be 
bidin’ at the ha’, mem? she added, 
after she had ‘got hold of her 
breath.’ Hester was by no means 
an old woman ; she must have been 
ten or fifteen years younger than 
her husband, and though known as 
‘Old Peter, to distinguish him 
from his son, the fisherman was 
still hale, and hearty, and vigorous. 
But Hester had grown stout as she 
grew in a and her ‘ breath’ was 
now rather apt to play her false. 

*Yes—no—I mean, I have been 
there, answered the stranger, greatly 
embarrassed. 

‘Have been there!’ repeated 
Hester, arrested by something in 
the voice. 

‘Oh, Hester!’ the other burst 
out, unable to restrain herself any 
longer, ‘do you no mind me? [m 
Katie, little Katie, your ain sister 
Katie.’ 

Hester uttered a suppressed cry, 
opened her arms a little, as if 
she would have taken the wanderer 
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into them, and then drew them 
back rigidly to her side. 

‘Na, na, she muttered, ‘I hae 
vowed a vow, and maun keep it.’ 

Katie had sunk upon the seat, 
and with beseeching eyes and out- 
stretched arms bent towards her 
sister. But when she saw that 
sister draw back, and the averted 
face grow cold and rigid, her 
manner altered, the shrinking, 
appealing timidity of her address 
departed, and she stood up and 
faced the other, quietly but reso- 
lutely. 

‘I ken what you mean,’ she 
said; ‘but I trow, Hester, you 
might ha’ said ae kind word to 
your mother’s daughter ; God knows 
she disna hear ower mony.’ 

‘Katie Armstrong, said the 
other, ‘I made a vow to God, and 
keep it I wull. Your feyther’s 
folk hae been in Norburn for a 
hunner’ year, and a’ that time nane 
but yoursel’ has brought disgrace 
upon her folk. Katie, Katie, it 
was an ill time when we kent what 
ouhad deen. It killed the feyther ; 
1e was never himsel’ after he hear 


that you were aff. And then I 
vowed that I would not tak your 
hand, nor look upon your face 


again. Ay, I have prayed,’ she 
continued bitterly, ‘ that you might 
dee; that she wha had ance been 
our pride, our sinfu’ pride, might 
never come back to be our shame, 
Depart, and trouble us not.’ 

A quiver passed across the pale 
face at the mention of her father’s 
name; but the bitter invective 
passed by, and did not touch her. 

‘And so the old man is dead, 
she said, quietly. ‘God rest his 
soul ; it wunna be lang till we meet. 
You wished me dead, Hester,’ she 
continued, with the same impassive 
calmness ; ‘ weel, sometimes I ha’e 
wished it mysel’. But God did not 
take me away, and I thocht it best 
to bide His time. I ken that I 
ha’e sinned, sinned sairly ; but He 
saw how I was tempit, and may be 
He will pardon the sin. I ha’e 
fallen, she went on, ‘ but no so bad 
as I micht. Iwas blinded and the 
wily tempter triumphed, but I 
sinned not again, Eh! that was 
an awfu’ wak’ning. But I couldna 
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lie doon and dee, and so I hae 
worked on for twenty year—work 
as hard and honest as your ain—to 
keep body and soul thegither. 
Perhaps God has heard my prayers 
—perhaps He may; I think some- 
times He has, but I canna tell ; 
whiles the foul sin comes back on 
me, and drives me into the black- 
ness o’ darkness. I didna’ come 
back to shame you: I meant not to 
ha’e seen ony 0’ you; but I was 
fain to look once mair on the auld 
lace. Ay, ay!’ she murmured to 
erself as her eye wandered over 
sea and land, and fastened on each 
well-remembered spot, ‘it’s the 
same as ever,—just as it was when 
we made snawbas at the schule, 
and Alick wadna’ tell the maister 
wha broke the window. Puir 
Alick! puir Alick! Alick wadna 
ha’e been sae hard on litth Katie. 
But he was awa afore I gaed. Fare 
ye weel, Hester, and may ye never 
fin’ the sair, sair heart I have 
whiles.’ And she turned away. 

No contrast could be more 
marked than that between the two 
sisters. The one was rude and 
homely as any rustic: a life-long 
sorrow had refined the ore and 
yurified the dross of the other. 

ntense pain has this effect. ‘I 
believe that by suffering, animals 
could be made human,’ Heine says, 
in one of his far-reaching lines, 
But it is a fatal school in which to 
learn the usages of polite society. 
Poor Katie! not only had her body 
wasted, but one could see as she 
spoke that the mind tuo had wasted 
—had grown over keen, and sharp, 
and luminous. She was not exactly 
mad, perhaps ; but her eyes flashed 
out at times the acute glances of 
mental disorder. 

Katie turned away. Hester had 
listened with averted face to her 
sister’srapid words. She wasmoved ; 
the woman’s heart was touched— 
she did not like to own how deeply. 
Even her vow might have given 
way under the pressure ; but when 
she looked up, Katie was already 
at a distance, beyond reach of 
speech. 

* Don’t go, Katie, she exclaimed 
involuntarily ; but Katie heard her 
not, and she did not follow her. 
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‘It’s better no,’ she said, as she 
watched her disappear along the 
high road that led to Ashton. ‘I 
couldna ha’e ta’en her hame wi’ 
me. What wud the neebors ha’e 
said? And little Elsie—na, na; 
it’s best as it is.’ 

She turned to lift her pitcher ; 
the interview did not seem to her 
to have occupied more than a few 
seconds; but the pail had long 
been full, and the water was run- 
ning over, and wearing a black 
channel through the snow. She 
lifted it, looked again in the direc- 
tion Katie had gone, and then 
wended slowly down the brae to 
the cottage. A cheery voice was 
singing within, and a blithe nursery 
stave greeted her ears as she ap- 
proached :— 


Now in there came My Lady Wren, 
Wi’ mony a sigh and groan, 

*O what care I for a’ the lads 
If my wee lad be gane ” 


Then Robin turned him round about, 
F’en like a little king ; 

*Gae pack ye out at my chamber door, 
Ye little cutty quean ! 


Thalatta ! Thalatta ! 
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‘Na, it couldna’ be,’ repeated the 
old woman, ‘ but I micht ha’e been 
cannier wi’ her.’ 

So Hester, according to her own 
judgment, had acted very prudently 
—too prudently, perhaps, in the 
judgment of the Immortals. For 
prudence is sometimes a most reck- 

ess spendthrift. I believe Hester 
came ultimately to feel that her 
prudence on this occasion had been 
very costly. The retribution which 


the powers that tend the soul, 
To help it from the death that cannot die, 
And save it even in extremes, 


exacted from her, as atonement to 
the God of Sacrifice, palsied her 
hand, and bent her heed Her own 
eople, indeed, saw no connexion 
etween the selfish act, and the 
sentence which the Unseen Judge 
pronounced upon it. But I believe, 
on my honour, that it broke the 
cherished idol of the mother’s 
heart ; that it quenched the fires 
on the hearth ; that it left her old 
age homeless, desolate, and un- 


loved, 


CHAPTER V. 
MORAL MUDDLES, 
Thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the 


clouds and mock us. 


pes ER is the great political 
institution of our beloved land. 
I do not speak of public dinners: 
I was never able to endure the 
solemn weariness of a public dinner 
—its speeches, smacking of the 
unctuous oil that adheres to orato- 
rical lips, its songs redolent of 
brandy-and-water; and therefore 
that is a phase of social life that I 
am not qualified to discuss, But 
the daily dinner of the Englishman 
is what makes him an Englishman. 
A Frenchman never dines ; he goes 
to acafé, and trifles with trifles. So 
he grows fickle, capricious, feverish, 
and is never at rest except in a re- 
volution. But Dinner (with a big 
D, please) is the sheet-anchor 
which holds the English gentleman 
and the English ploughman fast to 
his moorings. It is a great perio- 
dical fact, which brings him back 





every day to first principles, and in 
which, amid all the moral difficul- 
ties of his age, he can steadily be- 
lieve. Theologians may snarl over 
the dry bones of creeds ; politicians 
may wrangle over the dead bodies 
of constitutions; but when the 
Englishman comes home at six 
from his club or his counting-house 
to the solid reality of dinner, he 
feels that he has entered once more 
upon the grand ‘ veracities’ of life. 
An historic tenderness for this 
palladium of English liberty is jus- 
tifiable in an English writer ; and 
the only controversies I have ever 
entertained have related to the 
subordinate inquiry, Under what 
conditions is it best to dine? It is 
at its best, probably, when you have 
artaken of nothing since break- 
ast ; but ‘liability to lunch’ is one 
of the weaknesses of a corrupt hu- 
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manity. Itis good when you have 
ulled six miles on end against a 
on wind, with a strong ebb tide 
running dead in your teeth; it is 
good after a plunge in salt-water, 
after a speech which has gained 
your cause, after a neck-and-neck 
tussle with ‘the Eleven ; specially 
good after you have dragged, like 
Achilles, your slain adversary three 
times around the immortal links of 
St. Mungo. All these are good ; 
but: dinner after a hard day’s 
December shooting, the ground 
covered with snow and the mere 
with wild-duck, eclipses them all. 
The assimilative apparatus is then 
in unrivalled working order ; then 
undoubtedly, if ever, we approxi- 
mate most closely to the ideal of 
digestive humanity. 

Well—said December dinner is 
over at Hawkstone ; the womankind 
have retired, and the gentlemen 
and the claret have drawn round 
the fire. Four gentlemen in all— 
the host, Miles Warrender, Darcy 
Langford, and the Reverend T. P. 
Jones,—Tudor Plantagenet Jones 
as he was named at the baptismal 
font, and who must now be intro- 
duced to the reader. 

Tudor Plantagenet was a scion of 
the Prince of Wales’ Principality. 
His ancestry on the Tudor Planta- 
genet side (it was his mother, dear 
good soul! who got him named so) 
wandered into a mythicalantiquity ; 
but the Joneses at least were by no 
means fabulous, and carried on 
with great practical ability a lucra- 
tive retail business at the foot of 
Snowdon. Tudor Plantagenet, 
however, quitted the distilling line, 
entered the ministry, and had re- 
cently been entrusted with the 
superintendence of the Episcopal 
‘souls’ in the neighbourhood of 
Norburn. 

Why he took to the Church it 
was difficult to determine. The 
responsibility of his position did 
not seem to oppress him severely. 
That he was commissioned to teach 
truth and righteousness to sinful 
mortals, and that the duty he had 
undertaken was one more perilous 
and weighty than any other, in no 
way disturbed his mind or affected 
his tranquillity. Nature had not 
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cast him in one of her finer moulds, 
He was not compactly put together. 
His limbs were long and lanky, 
and rambled about in an irregular 
independent way, uncontrolled by 
any general principle. That part 
of the head ‘which gave itself out 
for a face’ was curiously like an 
otter’s, and was marked by the 
same wistful, restless, and inquir- 
ing expression. Otherwise Tudor 
was good-humoured, susceptible, 
and carnivorous,—often in love,and 
always hungry. The chronic famine 
of his Welsh mountains had de- 
scended and settled upon his 
stomach. 

‘Mr. Jones, said the old gentle- 
man, ‘help yourself, and pass the 
bottles.” (Both of which Mr. Jones 
did cheerfully, especially the first.) 
‘Sport good to-day, Miles? 

‘Not particularly ; a couple of 
cocks down in the birch copse—a 
right and left to Darcy.’ 

‘Lucky fellow. I never had the 
chance. But sport is not now what 
it used to be. The birds get scarce 
and shy ; you don’t see any of the 
rare divers now, Miles? They were 
splendid fellows. My bag used to 
be worth looking at then ; but that 
was before either of you lads were 
born,’ 

‘Please, don’t make me worse 
than Iam,’ said Darcy. ‘It’s bad 
for aman at the bar. They don’t 
believe in you there till you are 
going down hill. In other pro- 
fessions, when a man becomes im- 
becile, they put him in the asylum. 
In ours they put him on the 
Bench.’ 

‘Do you shoot, Jones? asked 
Miles, 

‘No. Murder is not seemly in a 
minister ; besides, I can’t,’ replied 
Jones, who was often nervously 
honest in his admissions. 

‘Murder,’ said Darcy, looking 
him full in the face ; ‘you don’t 
mean to tell me, Jones, that you 
disapprove of murder ? 

Jones was taken aback at this 
unexpected inquiry, and could only 
murmur some inarticulate observa- 
tions about ‘limitations of the 
general principle.’ 

‘Yes, said Darcy, ‘as a general 
principle, [ admit that it may be 
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carried too far. De Quincey was 
scarcely guarded enough. As one 
of the fine arts, it 7s calculated to 
demoralize. Still there are many 
cases in which, as a moral duty, it 
becomes imperative. Were | a 
Calvinist, I should, like Saturn, 
devour my offspring in infancy— 
the boys at least. It is inconceiv- 
able that these little children of 
the devil can ever belong to the 
elect. So I would take care to 
make things snug in time. What 
do you think of suicide, Sir James? 

Sir James was as gentle and art- 
less-hearted a man as ever lived ; 
but in the metaphysical world, 
where he spent most of his time, 
he grew more venturous than 
Spinoza. All the questions which 
are practically tabooed by our 
social sensitiveness he thought out 
clearly, and discussed fearlessly, 
His childlike simplicity could 
never appreciate the barriers and 
fences which we have raised up 
between us and these questions. 
He saw no impiety in free thought, 
no blasphemy in philosophic denial, 
and there was an indescribable 
charm in the naive and piquant 
fearlessness of his mind. Darcy 
liked to get him on these pro- 
scribed topics. ‘To the man of the 
world it was like exercising a new 
sense. 

‘Why, as to suicide, it’s a very 
nice question. I don’t quite see 
my way out of it; but I cannot say 
that I think it expedient, at least. 
It wont do for a man to try the 
next world, just because he has got 
into a mess in this. Depend upon 
it he will find the difficulties there 
quite as intricate as those he has 
tried to shirk here. He has a cer- 
tain drill to learn, and if he doesn’t 
go through his training here, he 
will elsewhere—if not now, after- 
wards; that is all, The child is 
more teachable than the man, and 
it will probably be better for him 
in every respect to take his school- 
ing in time. 

“Suicide is the act of a coward,’ 
said Jones. 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’ an- 
swered Darcy. ‘It needs some 
courage to take that plunge, I can 
tell you. It’s very easy to talk 
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about suicide ; but it is a different 
thing when you have got the cup 
of hemlock between your teeth, 
and contemplate in a practical way 
the infinite possibilities it contains, 
No ; it is indolence, not cowardice, 
that drives a man to self-destruc- 
tion. He is too lazy to set himself 
seriously to unravel the skein, and 
so he cuts the knot.’ 

‘Jones means, I take it,’ inter- 
posed Miles, ‘that there would be 
more courage in stoutly resisting 
the enemy, than in turning your 
back upon him. It is never coura- 
geous to retreat, unless it be neces- 
sary.’ 

‘But it may be necessary some- 
times? asked Sir James, musingly. 
‘I can fancy such a case. You are 
struck down by a lingering, incur- 
able, torturing disease, which must 
kill you sooner or later, and in the 
meantime deprive you of reason, 
incapacitate you for work or 
thought. Are you not then entitled 
to die—to take the matter into 
your own hands? I don’t say that 
you are; but I don’t exactly see 
why you should not be.’ 

‘An interference with the laws 
of nature,’ said Miles, 

‘Yes; but we continually inter- 
fere with her laws. If I break my 
leg and it mortifies, I cut it off— 
that is an interference. But if I 
did not cut it off, I should die by a 
law of nature. This incurable 
disease is another law—the law is, 
that in the course of a certain 
number of weeks or months the 
disease will kill me. Now, may I 
not assist nature a little—give her 
an impulse forward, so to speak? 
In fact, there is less interference 
in the one case than in the other: 
there I artificially evade the law, 
here T aid and abet it.’ 

‘Exactly, said Darcy ; ‘ rapidly 
secure the result to which nature 
blunders by inches. My dear sir, 
you would make an admirable 
lawyer. I should like you for a 
leader.’ 

‘ Very ingenious talk,’ replied the 
matter-of-fact Miles, ‘ but it wants 
substance. You don’t either of you 
believe what you say. “Thou shalt 
do no murder” is an old command- 
ment, graven not only on the tables 
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of the law, but on the heart, the 
reason, the affections of man. Life 
is fenced in by our strongest fears 
and our most cherished instincts. 
No one has aright to touch with 
his rude hands its delicate and 
mysterious chords,’ 

‘The soldier and the hangman, 
answered Darcy, ‘have wae hands, 
and yet you pay them both. Why? 
Merely because, as Jones observed, 
the sacredness of life has certain 
limits, and when these are trans- 
gressed—when, for instance, life 
becomes an intolerable hindrance 
—the natural respect which we owe 
can no longer be enforced,’ 

Jones was horrified at the idea of 
being the author of such a theory, 
and vigorously disclaimed the sen- 
timent. 

‘Well, if you didn’t, continued 
Darcy, ‘I beg your pardon. But 
the idea is quite true, notwith- 
standing. I was talking with one 
of your brethren the other day 
about a matter upon which a good 
deal has been written lately. The 
proposition I maintained was, that 
when a man thinks and speaks 
sincerely, no matter what, you have 
no right to condemn him for his 
opinions. They are, in relation to 
himself, true, real, the logical de- 
velopment of his inner man.’ 

‘Doubtless,’ said the philosopher ; 
‘but you rather evade the point. 
There is, I suppose, such a thing in 
this world as absolute truth,— 
wherever it is to be found, at the 
bottom of the well, or. elsewhere : 
the where being, I grant, not as yet 
perfectly settled. Either the Hin- 
doo or the Mahometan, or the Eng- 
lishman, or some one else, has got 
hold of it. But if one, why not all? 
If you see it, why should I not see 
it? And if I don’t see it, but see 
something quite other in its place 
—something else which is not truth 
at all, but pestilent error, is not 
that proof in itself that 1 do not 
choose to see the truth ; and loving 
the darkness rather than the light, 
am responsible for my perversity of 
vision? You assume in your argu- 
ment that a man may sin honestly. 
I don’t say that he may not; but 
the assumption needs to be ex- 
amined.’ 
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‘True,’ said Miles ; ‘ yet I agree 
with Darcy. Some men in this 
world are not responsible for their 
perversity ; goodness is a thing 
which early associations, imper- 
fect culture, social injustice, the 
world’s hardness, has made impos- 
sible to them. They cannot see 
otherwise than they do : their minds 
have been set in a certain rut; 
and their errors in consequence are 
perfectly honest. If such men, 
obeying selfish or prudential mo- 
tives, were to profess absolutely 
true opinions, they would profess 
opinions which, in so far as they 
are concerned, would be positively 
false.’ 

‘The argument, I own, looks a 
little startling on the outside, It 
seems, as my reverend friend said, 
to deny the existence of absolute 
truth altogether.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ replied Miles. ‘When 
I say to a man, “ Be true, be sin- 
cere ; tell the truth and shame the 
Devil, who is the father of lies,” I 
am giving him the very best advice. 
Perhaps it would be well to say to 
him at the same time, “See that 
a nature is true; sé¢e that you 

ave not allowed prejudice and 
custom to warp your intellect, to 
bias your judgment. Search out 
and cast away from you whatever 
will not stand the most searching 
scrutiny.” Perhaps some of our 
teachers who preach voluminously 
on the former text, neglect the 
latter a little. Still, we may be 
sure that, after the most thorough 
scrutiny, a residue of enforced 
and transmitted error must be left 
in every man’s constitution; and 
for the diseased opinions and judg- 
ments which are the logical outcome 
of this plague-spot, it is impossible 
to hold him responsible.’ 

‘And of course,’ added Sir James, 
‘we don’t assert that it is a matter 
of no moment what a man believes, 
whether it be true or whether it be 
false. It 2s a matter of moment to 
him if he knock his head perpetu- 
ally against the Universe. Believe 
me, the Universe will bring him 
sooner or later to his senses. “ This 
is not a precipice,” he says, “I be- 
lieve it to be a turnip field,”—and 
he walks over it and breaks his 
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neck. When in the next world he 
recovers from the effects of the fall, 
be sure that for the future he will 
admit that a precipice is a preci- 
pice, and not a turnip field. So 
that in one respect his fall will 
have done him good ; it will have 
knocked one false notion, at least, 
out of his head. And thus, perhaps, 
it may be with.all the material and 
spiritual falseness in our nature: 
experience will winnow it by de- 
grees: the fire will purge the dross. 
But come,’ he added, ‘I hear the 
lassies singing: we will have coffee 
in the drawing-room to-night.’ 

So ended a conversation which I 
have thought proper to record, and 
which the reader may consider at 
his leisure, if he is so minded. I 
do not write it down as being spe- 
cially characteristic of the different 
speakers ; I write it down because 
I think that it is, as to the subjects 
discussed, not altogether without 
value of its own, lam acquainted 
with critics who believe that such 
topics should not be treated except 
in books avowedly devoted to phi- 
losophy or theology. A drama 
should be a drama; a romance a 
romance; a moral essay a moral 
essay. ‘The literary artist is quite 
entitled to reason in this way, and 
perhaps no book is entitled to live 
which neglects the condition. But 
the social, political, or religious re- 
former is entitled to reason dif- 
ferently. He uses the poem, the 
romance, and the essay to serve his 
own purpose ; to enforce the cause 
which he has at heart, and to which 
he devotes his life. If the people 
read a drama with avidity, while 
they altogether refuse to read a 
sermon or a political treatise, the 
politician or the theologian loses 
an invaluable weapon when he de- 
clines to employ the dramatic 
form. The novel is the great lite- 
rary vehicle of the present day ; 
reformers of every class have in 
turn made use of it ; and that it 
has popularized and familiarized 
many abstract forms of thought 
many admirable phj osophical 
speculations, which might other- 
wise have failed to obtain a 
hearing, cannot be denied. This 
consideration must be allowed to 
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modify the criticism we pass on 
such books. ‘Compare Sir Walter 
Scott and Mr. Disraeli!’ the critic 
exclaims, ‘ you will find more flesh 
and blood in one of the Waverley 
novels than in all the Chancellor's 
put together.’ But Disraeli wrote 
Coningsby, and Sybil, and Tancred, 
not to limn a character, but to ven- 
tilate a creed, and create a party. 
We must not, therefore, judge his 
novels as we judge those of our 
ordinary novel writers. We do not 
ask, Is this a first-rate romance —~ 
but, Has it served the cause it was 
written to serve? When that cause 
has triumphed, it may be put away. 
When the enemy is wounded to the 
death, the weapon may be hung up 
in the banquet hall. ‘A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever.’ A perfect 
oa of art—an Apollo or a Cym- 

eline—has a right to endure upon 
the earth while time endures, It 
draws its life from a perennial 
spring. Unlike fashion, it never 
grows old. The coat, the cloak, 
the ruffles of this year are out of 
date next year. Founded on no 
large principles, drawing their 
nourishment from the fancy of the 
saloon and the caprice of the bou- 
doir only, they perish with the fancy 
and the caprice. Thus it is with the 
logic of the lawyer and the elo- 
quence of the statesman ; and thus 
itis also with the poem, the drama, 
and the picture, when these are 
used as instruments to enforce the 
politics of the hour. Immortal 
forms rush into the battle, and are 
stricken and perish like mortals. 
But the contest at least becomes ex- 
citing when the gods mingle with 
men; when wit, and wine, and 
storied song, and the fire of genius, 
are used for the common purposes 
of life,—to plant a party in power, 
to hurl a demagogue into the dirt 
out of which he sprang, to scathe 
a political charlatan. True, genius 
so employed must quickly die: but 
let no vain moan be made over its 
ashes. The fleeting satire serves 
its end, and rounds its orb, no less 
than the severe and stately epic. 
The politician who writes a poem 
to bespatter his rival does not care 
that it should survive the fall of 
the Minister. Coningsby is dead, 
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but Mr. Disraeli is Chancellor of 
*the Exchequer. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the ephemerz do not die with 
the day ; sometimes the brightest 
sparks are struck out in that sharp 
and angry collision; sometimes a 
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trifle, lighted by the electric fire, 
outlives the annals of an empire, 
The Attic salt preserves them fresh 
and green; and the nicknames of 
Aristophanes survive when the 
Phidian Zeus has perished, 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRINCE CHARLIE. 


Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with the banner, and bugle, and fife 
To the death, for their native land. 


HE lassies were ‘ lilting’ in the 

drawing-room ; both Alice and 
Corry sang Norland songs sweetly 
enough, though neither was perhaps 
a very consummate performer. Sir 
James got hold of a philosophical 
treatise, which proved that every- 
thing was true because everything 
was a contradiction in terms, and 
settled himself in an easy-chair by 
the fire ; the young men gathered 
round the singers. Jones, whose 
tongue the ‘sunny South’ had un- 
loosed, confided his mischances to 


Mrs. Menteith, who listened pla- 
cidly to their recital as she hemmed 
a handkerchief. 

‘We will be Jacobites for one 


night,’ said Darcy. ‘Down with 
the Hanover rats, and may the 
White Rose flourish! What say 
you, Miss Evelyn ? 

*O yes,—I am a vicious Jacobite. 
Corry, who is a Whig, and false to 
the good cause, says that I am a 
renegade. But it is not true; she 
is the traitor.’ 

‘As Montrose remarked, “ Thou 
traitorous and untrue!” But I 


don’t believe it. The heiress of the © 


Menteiths untrue to her faith ! 
‘Thank you, Mr. Darcy,’ replied 
the fawn-eyed ; ‘ Alice likes to ap- 
ropriate all the heroism to herself. 
ut she is a wretched coward at 
heart, and would have run away, I 
believe, at the first shot.’ 


‘Now, don’t be abusive, Corry ; 
you know [ have the heart of a lion? 

‘You do look rather fierce at 
times, I admit, said Miles. ‘Do 
you recollect how you shook your 
mane the other day when you found 
little Tony Lumpkin walloping his 
sister? You rushed into the fray 
most valorously; but when the 
little imp unexpectedly showed 
fight, and doubled his chubby 
fists—— 

‘Do stop,’ exclaimed Alice. ‘Do 
not believe it. It is a story alto- 
gether ; and then she retreated to 
the piano, and dashed into the 
middle of a stirring Jacobite fray— 


Wha wudna’ fight for Charlie ? 
Wha wudna’ draw the sword ? 
Wha wudna’ up and rally 
At the royal Prince’s word ? 


‘Yes, dear Charlie! we would 
have loved you, and bled and died 
for you, better than that high- 
cheeked Miss Flora the story-books 
make such a fuss about, let them 
say what they like.’ 

‘Leave Flora alone, please; we 
have not come to her yet. The 
clans are gathering and the Royal 
standard streams o’er Lochaber. 
Let us havea battle-piece—cloudy 
and brilliant.’ 

‘Help me, Corry ;—no, we will 
keep you for the sad finale,’ and 
Alice sung with infinite spirit— 


Cam’ ye by Athol, lad wi’ the philabeg, 
Down by the Tummel or banks o’ the Garry ? 

Saw ye the lads, wi’ their bonnets and white cockades, 
Leaving their mountains to follow Prince Charlie ? 


Alice was nearly naturalized ; and 
the foreign accent barely touched 
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the song, and did not hurt its 
Doric, 
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‘Now, Corry, the clans are 
broken, and poor Prince Charlie is 
hunted across the muir. It is your 
turn now. Corry sat down and 
played with a pretty, child-like 
simpleness a sad coronach over the 
beaten array,— 


*O no, no, no!’ the wee bird sang, 
*T’ve flown sin’ mornin’ early ; 

* But sic a day o’ wind and rain— 
‘Oh, wae’s me for Prince Charlie !’ 


‘And so, goodbye to Prince 
Charlie, said Miles, after a pause. 
‘Do the common people here,’ 
asked Darcy, ‘still Bite er him ? 
In England our country people 
know nothing of their history.’ 
‘This was a keen Jacobite dis- 
trict, and we all spilt our blood for 
the good cause. So the Prince is 
better kept in mind here than else- 
where. Some of the best of these 
old songs were written within a 
few miles of this, and the people 
still sing them at the Harvest 
Home, and talk to you of “ Charlie” 
as of an old friend. But we are all 
growing by degrees too wise for 
this. The associations which a 
district shut up within itself could 
not help preserving, stand no chance 
when the Z7%tmes makes its appear- 
ance every morning. People find 
other things to think about—things 
not very much worth thinking 
about, perhaps, and that make no 
eee impression on the 
1eart—and so the old names, and 
the old stirring histories, that were 
mixed with the life-blood, and 
silently enriched the imagination 
of a whole people, are carried away, 
and nothing is got to replace them. 
Thus, at certain points our modern 
life grows poor and deteriorated, 
though perhaps it gains at others.’ 
‘Your cousin is a fine old Tory, 
Miss Menteith, and should be put 
in a glass case as a curiosity,’ The 
fawn-eyed looked indignantly at 
the mocker ; mockery of this sub- 
lime cousin of hers seemed to her 
little short of impiety. But Darcy 
did not heed. ‘Ill tell you what 
he did at Rome. Of course we 
went to the Vatican, and the Capi- 
tol, and other places where there 
are Apollos, and Laocoons, and 
Raphaels, and Michael Angelos 
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and such trifies. Sublimely indif- 
ferent, Mr. Warrender walked after 
the crazy lawyer, whose raptures 
he would not understand, and 
thought it altogether a bore. “I 
don’t care about these imperfectly 
dressed people,” he said, “ I would 
rather have a beggar-boy by Wilkie 
or a misty hill-side by Turner.” 
However, this impassive gentleman 
always disappeared at an untimely 
and unrighteous hour—before I 
was out of bed, in fact—and as he 
could give no authentic tidings of 
himself, I set Antonio to watch 
him.’ 

‘That wasn’t fair,’ broke in the 
fawn. ‘I am surprised at you, 
Mr. Darcy.’ 

‘Oh! 1 was set to look after him, 
you know. Besides, a lawyer some- 
times does evil that good (in the 
shape of fees or otherwise) ma 
come. Now, where do you think 
he went ? 

‘To breakfast,’ exclaimed Jones, 
abruptly (he and Mrs. Menteith 
were listening to the narrative), as 
if he had fallen upon a fine nest- 
egg, and wished to keep it all to 
himself. 

‘Well, not exactly; indeed, he 
always came back with a remark- 
ably keen appetite, I noticed. 
However, Antonio followed him 
one morning and saw him cross the 
bridge of St. Angelo, and enter St. 
Peter’s, When Antonio arrived his 
master was prostrate on his knees, 
worshipping a graven image 

‘ Of the Virgin!’ exclaimed Alice, 
in a tone of constrained horror. 
‘Mr. Warrender a papist! How 
could you? 

‘No, not the Virgin—he hadn’t 
the taste for that ; many a virgin I 
have prayed to in my time, espe- 
cially those Raphael ones, with 
their wrapt eyes and heavenly lips. 
No, not the Virgin—that might [= 
forgiven—but a starched, wizened, 
eighteenth - century-looking old 
scarecrow, in yellow marble. An- 
tonio couldn’t make it out at all, 
and thought his lord had gone 
crazy, as English lords are in the 
habit of doing—an opinion, per- 
haps, not very wide of the mark. 
However, I went off forthwith to 
examine this queer saint, and then 
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IT found that he had been saying 
his prayers to a fallen royalty— 
“ King of England” the inscription 
called him. There’s something 
catching in mental disorder. Do 
ou know, I felt half inclined to do 
ikewise.’ 

‘Delightful’ said Alice. ‘It is 
so pleasant to know that the age of 
chivalry is not quite past.’ 

‘Darcy has heightened the co- 
louring not a little, said Miles, 
laughing ; ‘ not to mention his hav- 
ing substantially altered the facts. 
It was a boyish freak. I believe I 
went there to see that tomb more 
than anything else. I used to 
dream about it when I was a boy; 
my old nurse had a melancholy 
rhyme in which Prince Charlie 
complains that his dust cannot rest 
out of Scotland, and prays an 
kindly clansman to carry it bac 
to the old land. I believe it was 
some association with this ditty 
that stirred my piety.’ 

Alice and Darcy sat down to a 
rapid game at chess; Corry con- 
tinued at the piano, and ran her 
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fingers idly over the chords,—Miles 
at her feet in a low sofa-like chair, 
which overflowed with cushions, 
listening indolently to the careless 
music which the instrument dis- 
coursed. 

‘Do you know, Miles, a soft 
voice whispered under cover of the 
music, ‘I think you were quite 
right. How I should like to go to 
Rome.’ 

“We will go someday,’ said Miles, 
trying to look into the eyes ;—but 
the music faltered and ceased. 

Jones, having finished the narra- 
tive of his mishaps—his landlady, 
it appeared, had lost all feeling for 
the beautiful and good, and charged 
him fifty per cent. on his sugar— 
rose to go, and Miles saw him to 
his nag. . The night was clear, cold, 
and frosty—a winter night cres- 
cented with stars, and dazzling you 
as Lady Emmeline dazzles you 
with her diamonds. 

‘Tell the Dean,’ said Miles, as 
they parted, ‘that I want to see 
him. I will ride over to Kinkell 
during the week.’ 





CHAPTER VIL 
AU REVOIR. 
Hold, Toby; on thy life I charge thee hold. 


URING the night the frost 

broke up, and ‘Darcy left in 
the morning. Alice was not in 
general a very early riser; but this 
morning she was up before break- 
fast. But these untimely hours did 
not agree with her, seemingly ; at 
least, she was subdued and quiet, 
not by any means so bright and 
saucy as she could be. Early 
rising, in fact, under any circum- 
stances, is a mistake, and ought to 
be discouraged. You feel dirty and 
disagreeable the whole after day,— 
obnoxious to your acquaintance, 
and a burden to yourself. 

The groom drove Darcy to Nor- 
burn, and Miles drove himself over 
to Carlyon. Two or three days 
thereafter the following letter ar- 
rived :— 

Dear Mires,—I am once again 
settled in the old place. It looked 
sadly shabby and disreputable when 





I opened the door. Who could 
have believed in the rosy evenings 
it has witnessed,—noctes ccenceque 
Deum ? Tt must have had jaundice 
when I was away, and is still 
yellow and bilious-like. 

I was five minutes too late—as 
usual—for the coach at Norburn. 
Jim, who is a plucky lad, offered 
to ‘ catch it? in half an hour, but I 
had more respect for the laird’s 
horse-flesh, and so deposited my 
baggage at the Warrender Arms 
(whence our theatrical friends have 
flitted), and determined to make 
myself easy for the day. After an 
incidental flirtation with the rather 
prettyish barmaid, I went down 
to the harbour, and had a crack 
with certain sailors just returned 
from warring with Polar bears, and 
finally fell in with Tudor Planta- 
genet, who asked me to dine with 
him at his lodgings, and go to Lady 
M2 
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Gardiner’s tea and cookies after- 
wards, As I had my own views 
about his larder and landlady, we 
compromised matters. He came and 
dined with me—a more satisfacto 
arrangement, as he subsequently al- 
lowed. In justice to mine host of 
the Warrender, I must not omit to 
record a bottle of Lafitte, which he 
produced with a strong show of 
feeling ; and which, if 1 may judge 
from his nods, becks, and wreathed 
smiles, has not materially con- 
tributed to the increase of the 
Imperial revenue. Pity that trade 
is all up,—we never see such claret 
now as we used to get from your 
grandfather when we were boys. 
Our youth, alas! is dead; but 
amid its faded roses the bouquet 
of that divine Larose is ever 
fragrant. 

PoorJones,—he is a good-natured 
fool, after all. The rosy nectar 
quite warmed his heart (I dare say 
it would be more exact to say his 
midriff) ; and he made me the cus- 
todian of a great many valueless 
little schemes and secrets which he 
hugs in private. It appears that 
he is always looking out for some- 
thing to turn up,—a chaplaincy at 
Hong-Kong, or the gold-coast, or 
the penal settlements. He makes 
incessant applications, which are 
never answered ; and at the present 
moment is quite confident that he 
will be appointed to Christchurch, 
because he asked for it last week. 
He must have caused sad havoc 
among the hearts of his fair 


Thalatta ! Thalatta ! 
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hearers,—wherever he has come 
and been seen, he has conquered. 
He has never, however, been posi- 
tively ‘hooked,’ as he called it, till 
now. Miss MacGroggy, hisintended, 
is the daughter of MacGroggy the 
corn-dealer, a nice, bleoming, 
red-cheeked little thing, who posi- 
tively seems to like him. We met 
her in the street, and he intro- 
duced me, and was on the point of 
proposing to bring me to dine with 
them. Indeed, this engagement is 
a first-rate thing for Jones—capital 
feeds at Mac’s, and unlimited kiss- 
ing of Minny ; and then he is so 
— that there is no chance of his 
eing brought to book. So, in 
effect, he gets the eating and the 
rest, gratis, 
Lady Gardiner’s féte was rather 
a trial,—the sort of thing the early 
Christians went through. The 
six gawky daugliters, two evan- 
gelical parsons, and the cracked 
iano, nearly drove me frantic, 
he spoke about you in a dubious 
way: you are not of the elect, but 
you belong to a decent family. I 
should not wonder, were you to 
make up to one of the unmarried, 
that she might be induced to 
overlook the defects in your re- 
ligious training. Think of this, 
my dear Miles, and luck be with 


ou, 

Yes, Miles, the old place looks 
cold, and heartless, and out of sorts. 
It wants a soft hand to put it to 
rights ; and my washerwoman’s are 


as tough as iron, Fuge et vale, 
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EDITORS AND 
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NEWSPAPER WRITERS OF THE 


LAST GENERATION. 
By an Oxtp APPRENTICE OF THE LAw. 


URING the last half century or 
more there has been no class of 
men more in the public eye, or 
about whose history and habits 
ople are more curious, than the 
important class called editors and 
writers of newspapers. While a 
student of law and a young man 
about town—alas ! some seven-and- 
thirty years ago (‘comme le temps 
passe et nous voila passées,’ as 
the Duchess of Abrantes says in 
her Memoirs)—it happened that I 
spent sometimes two and some- 
times three evenings in the week 
in the gallery, or under the gallery, 
in the House of Commons, and in 
this manner became acquainted 
with many editors, writers, and 
contributors to newspapers, most 
of whom have passed away, though 
a few are still living, some on the 
Bench, some at the bar, and some 
in humbler positions, Of living 


men, however, it is not my inten- 


tion to say a word, There is a de- 
licacy and reserve necessary in 
speaking of the living which few 
attain. The judicious mean be- 
tween adulation and disparagement 
in reference to the living, if not 
wholly unattainable, is at all events 
very rarely attained. I mean 
therefore, and advisedly, to write 
only of those who have gone to 
their final rest, and with whom all 
ideas of rivalry and competition 
have long passed away. For death 
and the tomb ought assuredly to 
stifle all meaner passions—all envy, 
and jealousy, all bitter and malig- 
nant feeling. For myself, however, 
I ought to say in limine that I was 
a stranger to those envious and 
more ignoble feelings in the life- 
time of those of whom I am about 
to speak. There was no profes- 
sional or personal rivalry between 
us. The deceased gentlemen were 
all by many years my seniors; 
they were in a profession to which 
I did not belong, and I came in no 
way into collision or rivalry with 
them, 

It was customary, some six or 


seven and thirty years ago, when I 
was eating my terms at the Temple, 
for editurs of newspapers to appear 
in the reporters’ gallery very fre- 
quently during the debates. They 
entered by means of a small door, 
not open to the public, by which 
also the corps of reporters obtained 
admission, and generally took their 
seats by the side of the latter, or 
on the seat immediately beneath 
them. For some time I had ob- 
served a gentlemanly-looking, stout 
old man, verging on seventy years 
of age, but hale and hearty, enter 
the gallery in this fashion. On two 
or three occasions he sat next to 
me, and having need to ask him 
the names of some of the speakers, 
he afforded the information so 
courteously, that I became greatly 
prepossessed in his favour. We 
entered into general conversation, 
and I soon learned from him that 
he had been for many years editor 
of the Morning Herald, and was 
then, if I mistake not, editor of a 
daily paper much read in the City, 
called the Public Advertiser, or 
Ledger (I am not sure which), and 
published somewhere about Lud- 
gate-hill. My neighbour spoke 
with a mellifluous Cork accent, not 
to say brogue, not unpleasant to 
the ear. ‘It may be,’ rejoined he, 
‘that [retain somewhat of an Irish 
accent, yet I left the country nearly 
half a century ago, and have never 
once since revisited my native land, 
Nor in my younger days did I mix 
much with the mere or pure Irish, 
for in my twelfth year I was ap- 
pointed a page to George, Viscount 
Townsend, and remained in his 
service till he left Ireland, in 1772. 
I was then seventeen, without hope 
of preferment ; and in the summer 
of 1777, before my twenty-second 
year was completed, I removed to 
England, where I have remained 
ever since.’ 

The name of this old gentleman 
was Franklyn. He wore a pigtail 
and powder, was a great frequenter 
of the Cider Cellar, the Eccentrics 
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(then held at May’s-buildings, St. 
Martin’s-lane),and the coffee-houses 
in the neighbourhood of the Temple 
and the Strand, and also of the 
great theatres. He had, I believe, 
written several dramatic pieces, 
produced so early as 1792, which 
gave him the entrée to Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden theatres. Mr. 
Franklyn did not appear to me to 
be a man of extensive scholarship 
or attainments, but he was a person 
of an easy, social commerce ; full 
of anecdote as regarded public men 
both in England and Ireland, and 
altogether most companionable and 
clubbable. While attached to Lord 
Townsend’s household, he had fre- 
quent opportunities of being pre- 
sent at the debates in the Irish 
House of Commons between 1775 
and 1777; and I remember well his 
giving me imitations of the manner 
of Grattan, Henry Flood, Duquery, 
and Provost Hutchinson, He con- 
sidered Flood one of the ablest de- 
baters he had ever heard, though 
he allowed to Grattan more elo- 
quence, genius, and originality. 

Mr. Franklyn stated that in his 
early days sometimes two and three 
days intervened in Ireland between 
a sitting of the House of Commons 
and the publication of the report 
of a debate. Nothing could be more 
ignorant, according to his account, 
than the reporters of these days in 
the sister kingdom. Their notes 
were slovenly and ungrammatical, 
and the saddest hash was made of 
any historical allusion. One of the 
law officers of the Crown, in 1777, 
quoted, in concluding, the opinion 
of Serjeant Maynard in support of 
some doctrine of constitutional 
law. In two days afterwards a 
miserable report of the speech was 
given in one of the leading papers 
of Dublin, and at the end of it 
were these words—‘ Here the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman 
uoted the opinion of an eminent 

rjeant-major in support of his 
proposition.’ 

It is now very difficult to meet 
with any account of these debates, 
The debates of the previous session 
were published in London in 1766 
by a military officer, the initials of 
the speakers only being given, and 


‘ 


the debates from 1781 to 1791 were 

ublished in eleven volumes in 

ublin ; but there are no records 
of the debates during Lord Towns- 
end’s Administration, I believe, but 
in the Irish newspapers of that era, 
and these are unedited fragments. 
If a gentleman wished to be well 
reported he reported himself, and 
sent his speech in full to the news- 
papers. 

These were stirring times in Ire- 
land. Never was the predominancy 
of the English Government more 
injudiciously asserted or more tri- 
umphantly repelled than during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Townsend. 
Three times money bills altered by 
the Privy Council were sent to 
Parliament, and three times at the 
instigation of Flood they were ig- 
nominiously rejected. At this 
period Commissioners of Revenue 
were not allowed to sit in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, though they had 
seats in the Parliament of Ireland. 
Of these commissioners Lord 
Townsend increased the number 
from seven to twelve, and a direct 
vote of censure was carried on him 
by the casting vote of the Speaker. 
The history of the Townsend Ad- 
ministration is written in a work 
called Baratariana, the principal 
contributors to which were Henry 
Flood, Henry Grattan, and Sir Her- 
cules Langrishe. The articles signed 
‘Syndercombe’ were by Flood, 
those signed ‘ Pertinax’ by Grattan. 
Flood accepted office under Lord 
Harcourt, Townsend’s successor, 

The second gentleman connected 
with the press with whom I be- 
came acquainted, was a very noto- 
rious character indeed. On a hot 
summer’s night, after being present 
at an exhausting debate of the 
House of Commons, I entered a 
tavern called Fendall’s Hotel, in 
Palace-yard, to obtain some refresh- 
ment. There was seated at a table 
opposite me a thick-set man, eat- 
ing a lobster, who was a Parlia- 
mentary reporter, afterwards shot 
in a duel. 

‘Is the House up, sir? he asked, 
in a strong Irish accent. I an- 
swered in the affirmative. ‘What 
did you think of Xit Hutchinson’s 
speech?’ he asked, inquiringly. 
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‘Well, sir, I replied, ‘it seemed to 
me mere empty declamation; “ full 
of sound and signifying nothing.”’ 
‘Sir, said he, in a strong Insh 
accent, and somewhatfiercely, ‘your 
opinion is prejudiced, and therefore 
not worth much.’ Just as this un- 
civil speech had been uttered, an 
elderly man with a cast in his eye, 
of about fifty-eight or sixty, entered 
the coffee-room, with a note-book 
under hisarm. Asking for a glass 
of sherry negus and a biscuit, he 
sat down at the table at which I 
was placed, entering into conversa- 
tion with his countryman who had 
treated me with such scant cour- 
tesy. I soon perceived that the 
newcomer was a person of vigorous 
ability. From the familiar manner 
in which he was addressed by the 
more outspoken, vulgar, and over- 
demonstrative Irishman, as ‘My 
dear Peter, I began to think that 
he was the notorious Peter Fin- 
nerty ; and so it really proved. As 
the evening advanced the colloquy 
between the two Irishmen waxed 
warmer, and Peter appealed to me 
to arbitrate between them. I did 


so, at once deciding the point in 
dispute in his favour, and giving 


my reasons, With the decision 
and the reasons Peter appeared 
abundantly content. ‘I presume, 
sir,’ said he, ‘from your fluency of 
speech, you are a candidate for the 
Bar and a law student at one of the 
Inns of Court.’ Answering in the 
affirmative, he invited me to call 
on him at his chambers in Cle- 
ment’s Inn at three o’clock next 
day,when he would show me a letter 
written by Lord Ellenborough to a 
student who asked his advice as to 
a course of law study. 

I called on him accordingly. 
He received me courteously and 
kindly, and till the period of his 
death, which occurred shortly after, 
I enjoyed his friendship. ‘ Here,’ 
he said, on the conclusion of the 
first visit, ‘are my free cards for 
Covent-garden and Drury -lane, 
and command either when you 
have nothing better to do.’ Peter 
was quite a character in his way ; 
and a completely self-taught man, 
who had risen from the very hum- 
blest condition, Born at Loughrea, 


Peer Finnerty. 
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in the county of Galway, of very 
humble parents, about the year 
1768, he learned the rudiments of 
education at a hedge school. Early 
in life he came to Dublin and be- 
came a journeyman printer. In 
the year 1790, being employed in 
the printing-office of a popular 
newspaper in Dublin, he attracted 
the notice and patronage of Arthur 
O’Connor, whose friendship he 
enjoyed for a number of years. 
Between 1791 and 1795 he acquired 
a subsistence by writing and re- 
porting for Irish journals, and in 
the latter year became joint editor 
and proprietor with Roger O’Con- 
nor (the younger brother of Arthur) 
of a weekly journal published in 
Dublin. This, however, had but a 
short-lived existence, and in 1797 
Finnerty was installed as the pro- 
prietor of the Press, a journal for 
which the money was furnished by 
Arthur O'Connor, Of this journal 
Peter was also the recognised 
editor. Among the writers were ‘ 
the two O’Connors, Thomas Addis 
Emmett, Messrs. Sampson and 
Sheares, barristers (the latter of 
whom was subsequently executed 
for treason), and Thomas Moore, 
then a student of the University of 
Dublin. It was for a libel in this 
paper, written on the trial and 
execution of a person named Wil- 
liam Orr, by Mr. Deane Swift, a 
barrister, that Finnerty was tried 
and found guilty before Mr. Justice 
Downes, afterwards Lord Downes, 
on the 22nd December, 1797. 
Though most ably defended iy 
Curran, he was found guilty, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for two 
years, and to stand in the pillory 
for one hour. Such was the treat- 
ment of political offenders in 
Treland sixty-four years ago. The 
latter portion of the sentence 
Finnerty underwent in the pillory 
placed opposite to the Sessions 
House in Green-street, Dublin. 
An immense concourse of people 
attended this exhibition ; and the 
editor of the Press, instead of being 
pelted with rotten eggs, was ap- 
plauded to the echo by the crowd, 
amidst whom were hundreds of 
respectable citizens. Upon being 
released from the restraint of the 
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Government engine for securing 
the liberty of the press, Finnerty 
addressed the assembled thousands, 
saying, ‘ My friends, you see how 
cheerfully I can suffer. I can 
suffer anything provided it pro- 
motes the liberty of my country.’ 
After his liberation from imprison- 
ment at the close of 1799, the 
editor of the suppressed Press 
started for London, furnished with 
a letter from his counsel, Curran, to 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, 
He was speedily engaged as a re- 
porter on that journal, and subse- 
quently wrote a articles on 
Ireland and on the Roman Catholic 
question. He was despatched to 
Walcheren with the British expe- 
dition in 1809 as special cor- 
respondent, and in that capacity 
had an opportunity of attacking 
the policy of Lord Castlereagh, a 
public character towards whom he 
cherished the most rancorous and 
undying animosity. On reading 
now the letters written from the 
Scheldt more than half a century 
ago, they appear to me though 
occasionally vigorous in style and 
felicitous in expression, disfigured 
by the strongest prejudices and by 
a bitter personal feeling towards 
the Secretary-at-War, Lord Castle- 
reagh. Under the dominion of 
this feeling, Finnerty always la- 
boured. Lord Castlereagh was Irish 
Secretary during his imprison- 
ment in 1798 and 1799, and con- 
tinued so till the period of its 
close ; and from some supposed or 
fancied wrong, this powerful but 
prejudiced writer vowed eternal 
vengeance against one whom he 
called ‘the murderer of their com- 
mon country.’ It would not, how- 
ever, be difficult to prove that Lord 
Castlereagh was aka blameless 
as to the small results produced by 
the Walcheren expedition. It was 
an expedition well devised by the 
Secretary-at-War, whose instruc- 
tions to the commander, Lord 
Chatham, were admirable, but there 
was a great tardiness in the em- 
barkation of the troops, and when 
finally disembarked, they were 
badly handled by Lord Chatham, 
who was a man of procrastinating 
habits and without sufficient 


energy. But for these defects of 
the commander, or for the fever 
that attacked the British army, 
Lord Castlereagh was in no respect 
accountable. The armament was 
a really formidable one in point of 
numbers, equipment, and efficiency, 
The naval armament indeed was 
greater than that so successful at 
Trafalgar. It consisted of thirty- 
five sail of the line, two of fifty 
guns, twenty-one frigates, thirty- 
three sloops, and eighty-two gun- 
boats. The land forces amounted 
in round numbers to no less than 
forty thousand men; and had 
the expedition sailed in April 
or May, as was proposed by 
Lord Castlereagh, instead of the 
end of July, great results would 
clearly have been accomplished 
and our men would have escaped 
the fever which was so fatal to 
them. Sixteen thousand men 
were speedily in hospital at Flush- 
ing and Middleburgh, and not 
more than twenty-four thousand 
effective troops remained out of 
forty thousand. Yet that the 
scheme was ably conceived by the 
Secretary-at-War there-cannot be a 
doubt, The number of deaths 
from the Walcheren fever, how- 
ever, raised an indignant feeling in 
England, and the letters and arti- 
cles in the Morning Chronicle, 
written by Finnerty, greatly contri- ° 
buted to intensify and exacerbate 
the public mind. When Peter 
returned to his duties in England, 
he was received enthusiastically by 
the then leaders of the public 
cause. Antecedently such men 
as Brougham, Abercromby, Lord 
Cochrane, Burdett, Peter Moore, 
Sheridan, Tierney, Sir Ronald Fer- 
guson, Lord Ebrington, and others, 
used to address him familiarly as 
Peter, and this familiarity conti- 
nued till his death, which took 
place some thirteen or fourteen 
years afterwards. When I was in 
the habit of frequenting the House 
of Commons, I have often seen the 
old man button-holding the leading 
men of the Whig and popular 
parties in the lobby in the most 
familiar manner. In fact, he was 
considered by public men as a 
species of privileged character. On 
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more than one occasion during the 
chief justiceship of Lord Ellen- 
borough Peter was indicted for 
libel. He defended himself, I have 
heard from members of the bar, 
with great readiness and ingenuity, 
exhibiting vigorous reasoning 
powers and logical acumen. On 
one occasion Lord Ellenborough— 
a good scholar, a forcible speaker, 
and a great lawyer—complimented 
him on his adroitness and skill in 
cross-examining and addressing 
the jury. Finnerty had no pre- 
tensions to scholarship. In fact, 
he was without the rudiments of 
classical learning, and was wholly 
ignorant of modern languages; but 
he was well read in the poets 
dramatists, historians, and political 
writers of his country. In 1812 
he revisited his native country, 
on being liberated from Lincoln 
jail, where he had been confined 
for a political libel—an every-day 
occurrence to public writers half a 
century ago. He was received with 
great cordiality by his Roman 
Catholic countrymen, to whose 
faith he was at least a nominal 
adherent. There was then a ques- 
tion whether the Roman Catholics 
should continue to petition the 
British Parliament, or hold them- 
selves aloof in silent discontent, as 
was recommended by some of their 
leaders. Meetings were called 
throughout Ireland to determine 
this point of political policy, and at 
one of these great gatherings con- 
vened in Dublin, Peter,as he was fa- 
mniliarly called, attended. A majority 
was for not petitioning till Finnerty 
rose, but so powerful and persuasive 
were his words and arguments, that 
he carried the meeting along with 
him. At the end of every division 
of his discourse, he repeated the 
words, ‘Petition, petition—press 
your petition! press your petition!’ 
And one who was present informed 
me many years afterwards that the 
effect was electrical, O’Connell, 
who spoke on the occasion, said it 
was one of the most sensible, per- 
suasive, and reasoning speeches he 
had ever heard. 

Finnerty was a man of social 
habits, and what is called good 
company. Though neither learned 
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nor polished he was eminently 
acute and logical, had a great flow 
of fluent and forcible language, and 
a considerable fund of political 
anecdote. Though he hated Lord 
Castlereagh personally and politi- 
cally, yet he admitted his energy, 
vigour, and strong common sense, 
his noble bearing, flowing courtesy, 
and great personal and moral fear- 
lessness. ‘The fellow,’ he used to 
say, ‘is eminently civil to me. 
Though he knows I wrote against 
his Government when confined in 
Newgate, Dublin, from Walcheren, 
and also in Lincoln jail, yet when- 
ever he passes through the lobby 
of the House and meets me in the 
passages, he always courteously 
salutes me. Though I hate his 
policy and his politics, yet I must 
needs admit he is one of the most 
gentlemanly men in the House of 
Commons.’ 

In the days when George IV. 
was king, it was most difficult to 
be booked for dinner on a Sunday 
unless with a practising barrister. 
Among my circle of acquaintance, 
however, there were two at whose 
houses I had a cover laid for me 
every Sunday I wished to partake 
of their hospitality. One of these 
was a widow lady of rank in the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, and it was at her house I 
first met, somewhere about 1824 or 
1825, John Taylor, the proprietor 
and editor of the Sun newspaper, 
and William Godwin, the an of 
St. Leon and Caleb Williams, who 
contributed to an evening and a 
weekly paper. Taylor was an agree- 
able, chatty man, full of anecdote. 
He was the son of the Chevalier 
Taylor who published his memoirs 
in 1761, and he had himself been 
bred an oculist. Some eight or ten 
years before I became acquainted 
with him he had been one of the 
surgeon-oculists to George IIT. In 
1824 or 1825, however, he alto- 
gether relinquished practice, and 
beside being editor of a daily even- 
ing journal, was ‘a diner-out of the 
first magnitude.” ‘The Sun is a 
yen which appears daily,’ wrote 

azlitt in an article on the news- 
paper press, in the Hdinburgh Re- 
view, ‘yet never shines.’ There 
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was point as well as truth in the 
remark. The editorial articles in 
the Sun were at this period cer- 
tainly of the most commonplace 
and twaddling description; yet 
Taylor was a lively and agreeable 
member of society and a thorough 
bon vivant. That he was not di- 
vested of talent appears from his 
* Memoirs,’ and from his little piece, 
Monsieur Tonson, written, if t mis- 
take not, for Gattie, who had been 
educated in France, and whom I 
remember after he left the stage 
keeping a snuff-shop in the High- 
street, Oxford, as the agent of Fri- 
burgh and ‘Trier, of Pall-mall. 
Taylor, like all elderly medical men 
seven-and-thirty years ago, always 
dressed in black, with shorts and 
silk stockings. He was a great 
martyr to gout, and had earned the 
pain incident to it. 

Godwin was quite a different 
manner of man from John Taylor. 
He was silent and reserved, and 
there was something very venerable 
in his appearance and dignified in 
his manner. He was at this time « 
contributor to the Star newspaper, 
to the News, and to the New 
Monthly Magazine. I have heard 
that he was an indifferent writer of 
leading articles. We all know the 
magical rhythm and flow of his 
prose in his numerous novels, 

About this period I used to meet 
at a house in Chandos-street, and 
also in Harley-street,a rather stilted 
pompous sort of man, who pos- 
sessed considerable property in 
Oxfordshire, and was in the com- 
mission of the peace for that county. 
His name was Daniel Stuart. He 
was a Scotchman by birth, and had 
been originally a tailor in the 
neighbourhood of Covent-garden. 
Be this as it may, like Francis 
Place and others of the fraternity, 
he turned his thoughts early to 
political literature, and in 1794 

ublished an answer to Arthur 

oung’s pamphlet, entitled Z'he 
Example of France a Warning to 
Britam. The title of this brochure 
was Peace and Reform against War 
and Corruption. It was written in 
a liberal, indeed in a democratical 
sense. Ina year or two after the 
appearance of his pamphlet, Stuart 
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managed to become one of the pro- 
prietors of the Courier, then and 
for some years later a Liberal paper. 
But at the beginning of this cen- 
tury the Courvr changed sides 
volte face ; and as the organ of the 
Government for a period of a quar- 
ter of a century (with the exception 
of the short Whig Ministry of 1806), 
obtained a large circulation and 
considerable influence. Out of the 
profits of the Courier, Mr. Stuart 
derived a considerable fortune; 
but the success of the journal of 
which he was one of the proprietors 
was chiefly due to the editorial 
abilities of Mr, William Mudford, 
who had been in early life one of 
the secretaries of the late Duke of 
Kent. Mr. Stuart, I believe, never 
wrote in the paper, though he was 
the organ through which articles 
and news were communicated from 
the Government. He was a dis- 
creet managing man, full of worldly 
shrewdness; but though I spent 
scores of evenings in his society, I 
never discovered that he possessed 
any portion of scholarship or talent. 
He was brother-in-law to Sir James 
Mackintosh, also in early life a 
great contributor to newspapers, 
Finnerty, of whom I have spoken, 
a writer and reporter in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle in its best days, in- 
troduced me to John Black, the 
editor who succeeded the well- 
known James Perry, the father of 
the present Sir Erskine Perry, in 
that avocation. Black was an un- 
couth rugged Scotchman, industri- 
ous and painstaking, his head filled 
with various but rather ill-digested 
reading. He had been bred up at 
St. Andrew’s or Glasgow with a 
view to entering into the Scottish 
Church, but changing his views 
came to London, He soon obtained 
an engagement from his country- 
man, Perry, on the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and was placed in the gallery 
of the House of Commons as re- 
porter. After remaining in this 
position in the ten years from 1809 
to 1819, he was ultimately made 
assistant to Perry on the departure 
of Mr. Spankie (afterwards Ser- 
jeant Spankie) for India, where he 
had been appointed Advocate- 
General, On the death of Perry, 
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when the paper was purchased by 
Mr. Maberly (father of the present 
Colonel Maberly, one of the secre- 
taries to the Post-office), Black be- 
came the editor, and wrote the 
greater portion of the leading arti- 
cles himself. Some of them were 
ingenious, but on the whole they 
were unequal and unsatisfactory, 
composed of shreds and patches 
from old pamphlets, books of tra- 
vels, and agricultural tracts. 

Black was an omnivorous reader 
and a prodigious collector of old, 
curious, and often worthless books. 
He lived, when I first knew him, on 
the second floor at 170, Strand, over 
the Morning Chronile office, now 
the Observer office. The walls of his 
apartments were covered with 
books unbound, badly bound, and 
in a filthy state with the accumu- 
lated dust of weeks and months 
upon them. In this den the editor 
of the Chronicle remained till be- 
tween three and four P.M. daily, 
when he sallied forth, accompanied 
by a huge Newfoundland dog, to 
the bookstalls in Holywell-street, 
Wardour-street, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy - square, Goodge - street, 
Tottenham-court-road, Red Lion- 
square, and Holborn. In these 
localities he looked at the stock 
and made his purchases, generally 
carrying a couple or three volumes 
home under his arm. These he 
conned over in the evening, and it 
sometimes happened that passages 
and extracts from the purchases of 
the Monday afternoon appeared in 
the leaders of the Chronicle of 
Tuesday. As the literary wares of 
the editor were huddled together 
in masses without systematic ar- 
rangement or catalogue, it often 
happened that Black had two, three, 
nay, even four copies of the same 
book in his possession. This fully 
appeared when the collection was 
sold in Wellington-street after the 
worthy man’s death, some fourteen 
or fifteen years ago. I remember 
occasionally dining with Black be- 
tween 1828 and 1831, generally in- 
vited to meet some German, Swe- 
dish, or Spanish traveller or pro- 
fessor. His hospitality was boun- 
tiful, but of a rude and primitive 
kind, There was solidity without 
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any attempt at order or elegance. 
He used to receive presents of 
game from different friends, and 
these made their appearance not 
always in regular order, or cooked 
in classic fashion. But it was all. 
one to Jock Black. He was only 
too delighted to spread before his 
guests what his larder provided 
together with a supply of port an 
sherry, and a modicum of Rhenish 
for his German friends. After 
dinner Glenlivet was produced, and 
this tipple, made into hot punch, 
seemed to give freshness and en- 
thusiasm to the Caledonian. He 
joined in German and Spanish airs, 
horribly mispronouncing the ver- 
nacular ; and when asked to give a 
Scotch air in return, would pour 
forth a song of Ramsay or Burns 
with an amazing disregard of the 
proper tune. Black was a simple- 
minded, simple-hearted, laborious 
Scotch peasant, thoroughly honest 
and ilanenne, His features 
were coarse and commonplace, and 
his manners uncourtly ; but he was 
a man of sterling integrity, morally 
and politically. Five-and-thirty 
years ago the greater part of the 
articles in the Chronicle were 
written by the editor, and although 
such leaders would not pass muster 
now, yet it must be allowed they 
contained a great deal of recondite 
and curious information. While 
engaged as a reporter and even as 
an editor, Black worked consider- 
ably for the booksellers as a trans- 
lator. He rendered Humboldt’s 
New Spain from the French into 
English; and several works, amon 
others Schlegel’s Lectures an 
Goerres’s Germany, from the Ger- 
man. 

Schlegel’s Lectures were tolerably 
well translated by him, but I can- 
not say much for his other per- 
formances in this line. The fact is 
that his knowledge of foreign 
tongues, such as it was, was ac- 
quired late in life and from books 
merely. It was therefore imperfect. 
He did not speak any foreign lan- 
guage so as to be able to converse 
in it thoroughly, and was therefore 
ignorant of those delicate degrees, 
those shades and gradations of 
meaning which are only attained 
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from early familiarity and colloquy 
and personal intercourse with edu- 
cated natives. In Black’s early 
days, t.¢., from 1800 to 1814, inter- 
course with the Continent was 
suspended, and it was very difficult 
to obtain foreign books. Even so 
late as 1827 or 1828, I myself re- 
member the sensation created by 
the sale of the Duke of York's Ger- 
man books, and the competition 
excited at H.R.H.’s sale. 

Mr. Black had, as the son of a 
small Scotch farmer, some practical 
knowledge of agriculture, a subject 
on which he always wrote with 
evident pleasure ; and when he re- 
tired from the editorship of the 
Chronicle he undertook to manage 
a farm in Kent for a brother jour- 
nalist, the late Mr. Walter Coulson, 
who had been like himself a Parlia- 
mentary reporter on the Chronicle, 
secretary to Jeremy Bentham, and 
afterwards editor of the Globe 
newspaper. 

It was in 1825 I first became 
acquainted with the late William 
Cobbett, then living at Kensington, 
and publishing every Friday even- 
ing his Register at Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street. On presenting my 
letter of introduction, I was ushered 
up by Mr. Cobbett’s youngest son, 
now, I believe, a prosperous attor- 
ney in the North of England, then 
quite a youth, to a study and 
library in the attic, which Cobbett 
had clearly selected to be his place 
of labour from its lightsomeness 
and quiet. The books—a goodly 
collection and well chosen—were 
neatly and orderly arranged on 
shelves. There was a large read- 
ing and writing-table in the middle 
of the room, covered with green- 
baize, a stand-up writing-desk, and 
an arm-chair of American pine or 
oak, in which the great writer 
himself was seated, a velvet cap on 
his head 4 la Franklin. A blazing 
wood fire lay brightly burning 
before him upon dogs, after the 
French fashion. The editor of the 
Register and Gridiron was dressed 
in a light French grey or pepper- 
and-salt body-coat, with a red 
waistcoat, knee breeches, with 
gaiters to match of a drab colour. 
He then appeared to me a robust, 


healthy, strong man of about fifty- 
nine or sixty, with keen twinkling 
grey eyes, a bantering mouth, and 
large white teeth in fine preserva- 
tion, Taking off his velvet ca 

and rising from his seat, the old 
man offered me his hand, begging 
me to be seated. We talked of 
public affairs for a full half hour, 
during which my host laughed, 
stormed, and occasionally swore 
like a French postillion or dragoon, 
Such a public man was a ‘dirty 
skut; such another a kind of 
house-steward to the Duke of 
Devonshire ; a third was all ‘jaw 
and insincerity; while a fourth 
was a ‘ niggardly hunks,’ who only 
hungered and thirsted for public 
money. Barristers—or as he called 
them, lawyers—appeared to be held 
in the uttermost detestation by 
Cobbett, although in early life he 
had himself spent a considerable 
period in an attorney’s office in 
Gray’s-inn. Mr. Scarlett, after- 
wards Sir James and Lord Abinger, 
was the object of his sharpest 
vituperations, and he scarcely 
dealt more tenderly with Lawyer 
Brougham as he called him. Yet 
with all this apparent vehemence, 
one might perceive that a good 
deal of it was assumed, while a 
still greater portion arose from 
waywardness, from the fact of 
Cobbett’s being the oracle of a 
small circle of admiring friends, 
who thought him ‘wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best.’ From 
the moment that Windham, the 
type of the polished, well-bred, 
chivalrous English gentleman told 
the ex-sergeant-major and book- 
seller in Pall-mall, in 1800, that he 
deserved a statue in solid gold, the 
great writer’s head was somewhat 
turned with vanity, and no wonder, 
four Windham then represented 
everything that was high-minded, 
well-principled, and high-bred in 


England. The homage which 
Burdett subsequently paid to 


Cobbett fostered this feeling ; and 
when an able Irish judge—Mr. 
Justice Johnson—selected the Jte- 
gister as the instrument of his 
attack on the Irish Attorney- 
General, Mr. (afterwards Lord 
Chancellor) Plunket, it is not 
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wonderful that Cobbett should 
assume a confident and too self- 
assertive tone. But in his amusing 
arrogance there was so much in- 
genuousness blended with origi- 
nality, quaint drollery, mental 
daring, and devil-may-carishness, 
and what the French call espréglerie, 
that I could not find fault with 
him. On the contrary, I laughed 
the laugh in response to his 
hearty cachinnation. Talking with 
Cobbett about his French Gram- 
mar and Dictionary, from his pro- 
nunciation I perceived that he had 
learned French late in life and 
from no good master. Fifteen 
years afterwards, being at_Brives 
la Galliarde, in the south of France, 
I learned from an_ intelligent 
Frenchman then settled there, but 
who had lived for many years in 
middle life in Hamburg and Lon- 
don, that he had assisted Cobbett 
in the preparation of his French 
Grammar and French Dictionary, 
and also in translating the History 
of the Protestant Reformation into 
French. By many, at the time 
when this work was published, it 
was said Cobbett was a Romanist 
at heart. I don’t believe a word 
of it. He wrote the book to prove 
what could be said on the Romish 
side better than it had ever been 
said before, and by way of proving 
his mental alertness and ingenuity. 
When the Romanists in Ireland 
slighted and ill-used him, as is 
their wont to all those who have 
rendered them essential services, 
M. Sievrac, the Frenchman to 
whom I have alluded, and who was 
with him at the time, informed me 
he said with a fierce oath, ‘ Dash 
the ungrateful humbugs to ever- 
lasting perdition. Had I taken 
the other and the stronger side, I 
could have roused all England 
against them, and have put off 
their emancipation to what they 
themselves call “St. Tibbs’ Eve”’— 
a festival and a saint unknown to 
the Roman martyrology. This is 
the undoubted truth. 

On a subsequent occasion I was 
present, with other friends, when 
Cobbett received the proof-sheets 
of a Register, He read them out 


aloud for the benefit of those pre- 
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sent; but though I delighted in his 
~ Saxon style, I was not struck 
y his _— as an elocutionist, 
He read badly and without the 
proper inflexions. His voice was 
monotonous and without variety, 
and his pronunciation singularly 
incorrect. From the manner in 
which Cobbett wrote in his Regis- 
ter, one might have supposed that 
he lived as an English yeoman, 
eating a leg of mutton, a dish of 
bacon and beans, and drinking a 
glass of home-brewed ale. I know 
not how this may have been on 
ordinary days ; but this I can state, 
that when Cobbett entertained, he 
did so in good style, sensibly and 
solidly. There was on table, and 
well served, everything that any 
man of wholesome appetite in the 
station of a gentleman or a gentle- 
man farmer could require—a good 
soup, a good fish, a good roast, 
and wholesome vegetables. I 
never saw a finer baron of beef 
at any nobleman’s country hall at 
Christmas time than I have seen 
at Cobbett’s table, and the old man 
seemed to have a peculiar pleasure 
and pride in standing up before it, 
a large carving-knife and fork in 
hand, ready to give his friends a 
prime cut. He drank himself 
pretty freely of ale out of a silver 
tankard, but [have my doubts that 
it was home-brewed ale; on the 
contrary, I believe that it came 
from an adjacent public within a 
stone’s throw of a hackney coach- 
stand, where there was a quick 
consumption, a good cellarman, 
and a fresh tap daily and every 
day. Jarvie in those long by- 
gone days, like cabby now, had a 
special aptitude for good malt 
liquor, and the keenest apprecia- 
tion of a perfect cellarman. 

A county member of my ac- 
quaintance, now no more, a great 
brewer of good beer at his own 
feudal castle, and a potent drinker 
of it, wished to taste old Cobbett’s 
brew; and with that intent we 
journeyed down to Barn Elms 
farm. Cobbett showed’us the gar- 
den and grounds; but when my 
friend asked fora glass of home- 
brewed beer, a tray with wine and 
water was produced. My friend 
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was not to be baulked of his beer, 
so he again said, ‘Mr. Cobbett, I 
greatly long to taste your home- 
brewed beer.’ After awhile a small 
jug of table beer appeared, which 
was by no means superlative. It 
seemed to us flat and vapid. If 
brewed at home, which I still doubt, 
it did no credit to the brewer. But 
I can swear that the sherry, port, 
and claret of the editor of the Re- 
gister were far above par, and that 
he produced very drinkable still 
and sparkling champagne before 
feu Monsieur Clicquot or his incon- 
solable widow, who still carries on 
the business on the old premises 
and estate with eminent success, 
were ever heard of. 

Cobbett entered Parliament far 
too late in life to be a success. He 
was not an eloquent, not even a 
fluent speaker, and his manner was 
not in hisfavour. The best speech 
he ever delivered in Parliament 
was his attack on the late Lord 
Plunket. Alluding to one of the 
speeches of Mr. Plunket in the 
Trish Parliament against the legis- 
lative union with England, he 
quoted from it these memorable 
words, ‘For my own part, I will 
resist the Union to the last gasp of 
my existence, and with the last 
drop of my blood ; and when I feel 
the hour of my dissolution ap- 

roaching, I will, like the father of 

annibal, take my children to the 
altar and swear them to eternal 
hostility against the invaders of 
their country’s freedom.’ ‘How 
has this lawyer—this stout-built 
special pleader,’ said Cobbett, ‘ kept 
his word? Why, old Hannibal 
brought young Hannibal No. 1 to 
the altar in the person of his son 
Thomas,and made him Lord Bishop 
of Tuam and Killala ; he brought 
Hannibal No. 2 to the altar, in the 

erson of his son John, and made 

im assistant barrister of the 
county of Meath. He brought 
Hannibal No. 3 to the altar in the 

erson of his son David, and made 
nim Master and Examiner in the 
Courtof Common Pleas ; he brought 
Hannibal No. 4 to the altar in the 
person of his son William, and 
made him rector of Bray; he 
brought Hannibal No. 5 to the 
altar in the person of his son 


Patrick, and made him Judge of the 
Court of Bankruptcy; and he 
brought Hannibal No. 6 to the 
altar in the person of his son 
Robert, and made him rector of 
Headford and Dean of Tuam.’ 

The greatest Parliamentary failure 
of the member for Oldham was his 
speech on 16th May, 1833, on his 
motion for an address to the King, 
praying him to dismiss the late Sir 
Robert Peel from his councils as a 
punishment for the calamities pro- 
duced by the bill for resuming 
cash payments in 1819. This ha- 
rangue was a reproduction of all 
the leading arguments and asser- 
tions that had been used in the 
Register on the subject for the four- 
teen previous years on the Cur- 
rency question, and as Mr. Cobbett 
did not impute corrupt motives to 
Sir Robert Peel, the House listened 
to him impatiently. The answer 
of Sir Robert was so triumphant 
that when Cobbett rose to reply 
he was received with groans, hoot- 
ings, and yells, Finding that he 
could not obtain a hearing, he de- 
sisted and sat down. There were 
but four members who voted for 
his motion, and these were Mr. 
Thomas Atwood, member for Bir- 
mingham ; Mr. James Roe, M.P. for 
Cashel; Mr. P. Lalor, M.P. for 
Queen’s County; and Mr. John 
O'Connell, then M.P. for the 
borough of Youghal. The divisions 
on motions introduced by Cobbett 
rarely exceeded sixteen or eighteen, 
and often amounted only to ten, 

In his encounters with the Bar 
and the Judges, in defending him- 
self for libel, Cobbett appeared to 
more advantage than in Parlia- 
ment, where his manner and style 
of speaking, and extreme opinions, 
were not in his favour. On more 
than one otcasion he stood alone. 
against Mr., afterwards Sir James 
Scarlett, and could not be pro- 
nounced worsted. In the case of 
Sheriff Parkins, Cobbett was asked 
whether he was not intimate with 
the ex-sheriff and coachmaker? 
‘Well, he responded, ‘ I was inti- 
mate with him, in the sense that a 
man may be said to have a bug for 
his bedfellow. ‘On what day of 
the month was it, asked Parkins, 
‘ this (alluding to a supposed event) 
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happened? ‘I know not,’ re- 
sponded Cobbett, ‘the exact day of 
the week or month, but I can tell 
you it was the very day you in- 
formed me that Lord Sidmouth 
araded his daughters up and down 
in order that you might fall in love 
and propose marriage with one of 
them.’ ‘This rejoinder, combined 
with the flighty and eccentric de- 
meanour of Parkins, who I believe 
was an American, or half an Ame- 
rican, utterly destroyed his credit 
with the jury; and though the 
twelve men had no sympathies 
with or love for Cobbett, they con- 
sidered him a safer and more reli- 
able witness than the ex-sheriff. 
As a writer of racy idiomatic Eng- 
lish, notwithstanding his endless 
repetitions of himself, Cobbett will 
live as long as the English lan- 
guage. He wrote quite as much as 
Voltaire, and like Voltaire, he never 
penned one obscure sentence or of 
doubtful meaning, so clear and 
direct was he in statement and ex- 
position of his views. 

A man scarcely less known 
thirty years ago than Cobbett, was 
Tom Barnes, editor of the Z'imes. 
I had often seen him in the gallery 
and occasionally in the lobby and 
under the gallery of the House of 
Commons between 1825 and 1827, 
and greatly admired his open, 

lacid, and benevolent countenance, 
beaming with good-natured intelli- 
gence and a species of malicious 
playfulness ; but I was not at this 
time personally acquainted with 
him, and did not become so till 
several years afterwards, when he 
had become older and more mel- 
lowed by the efflux of time. A 
more delightful companion, a man 
of amore easy and social commerce, 
was never met in any country. He 
possessed a fine manly countenance, 
a noble and expansive forehead, a 
clear open blue eye, a magnificent 
brow, anda mouth full of playfulness 
and pleasant banter. But beneath 
this outward surface of raillery 
there lay the springs of a pure 
undefiled well of kindliness and 
good nature. If you were not self- 
sufficient, assuming, and arrogant, 
or underbred and vulgar, you were 
sure to be kindly received by, and 
gradually to make a friend of 
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Barnes. Tom Barnes was the son 
of a London attorney,and was born, 
I believe, in the parish of Blooms- 
bury, about the years 1785 or 1786. 
In the commencement of the pre- 
sent century he was entered of 
Christ’s Hospital, and there had 
successively tor masters L. P. Ste- 
phens and Arthur Wm. Trollope, 
names still well remembered by 
septuagenarians and octogenarians 
of our own day. One of the school- 
fellows of Barnes was Leigh Hunt, 
and a friendship appears to have 
grown up between the two young 
men which survived for many years 
afterwards. Barnes matriculated 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in December, 1804, took his A.B. 
degree (he was first Senior Optime) 
in January, 1808, and his A.M. 
degree in 1811. Tom returned to 
London and entered himself of the 
Inner Temple in 1809. He was a 
pupil of the famous pleader, Joseph 
Chitty, in 1810, in whose chambers 
he was contemporary with Black- 
burne, Shepherd, son of the Attor- 
ney-General, Sir Samuel Shep- 
herd, Rumball, and the late Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris. But meanwhile 
a change had come over his for- 
tunes, and he was forced to become 
a Parliamentary reporter of the 
Times in the gallery of the House 
of Commons. 

At this period the editor of the 
Times was the celebrated Doctor 
Stoddart, a civilian of Doctors’ 
Commons. As a reporter, Barnes 
was contemporary with Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Brownly, renowned ste- 
nographers ; with the late Charles 
Phillips, who died a Commissioner 
of the Insolvent Court; with Mr. 
Hallowel Walshe, of the Irish and 
English bar; with the late Rev. 
George Croly, rector of St. Ste- 
phen's, Walbrook; with Mr. Ser- 
jeant Spankie; with John Black; 
David Power (an Irishman, one of 
the students expelled from the 
University of Dublin in 1798-99, 
for being an United Irishman); 
with Peter Finnerty and Horace 
Twiss, and a very excellent reporter 
of the name of Michael Nugent, 
who possessed, according to all ac- 
counts, a most accurate memory. 

Barnes himself was, I have heard, 
an excellent reporter of such 
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speakers as Grey, Grenville, Wel- 
lesley, and Canning; but he had 
not much taste or inclination to 
report economical or financial 
speeches, then coming much into 
vogue. Already the Horners, 
Thorntons, Barings, and Ricardos 
had secured an audience. 

Barnes was one of the earliest 
contributors to the Hxaminer when 
it came into the possession of, and 
was edited by, the late Leigh Hunt, 
his schoolfellow at Christ's Hospi- 
tal. It was in this journal he pub- 
lished, in 1813 and 1814, a series of 
Parliamentary portraits, the mate- 
rials for which “ had obtained by 
sitting in the gallery of St. Ste- 
phen’s as reporter for the Z'tmes. 
Castlereagh, Canning, Tierney, Ro- 
milly, Burdett, Huskisson, and 
Horner are among the several 
. members sketched. Reading this 
work, published in a separate form 
by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, after 
an interval of half a century, and 
reflecting that the author was one 
of the best writers of the great 
journal in the twenty years between 
1820 and 1839, one is rather disap- 
pointed with its flimsy and flippant 
tone, and its general shallowness. 
Perhaps the best sketch in it is 
that of the late Sir William Scott, 
afterwards Lord Stowell. In this 
paper Barnes shows himself well 
acquainted with legal history, and 
with some of the principal judg- 
ments of the great civilian. At 
one period of his life and for some 
two years, it is certain that the late 
editor of the Z'imes sedulously ap- 
plied himself to the study of law, 
and for a short period practised as 
a pleader in the Inner Temple, 
old Joseph Chitty rendering him 
every friendly aid. But he soon 
gave up this avocation and aban- 
doned all thoughts of getting 
called to the Bar, knowing that 
he was without sufficient capital 
to be enabled to lie fallow for a 
few years before getting into any 
considerable practice. He was the 
less disposed to a course of legal 
and pleading drudgery, as, I have 
heard, he wrote frequent leaders in 
the 7'imes, for which he was well 
remunerated, from A.D. 1815, and 
was installed one of the editors 


about 1820, after Dr. Stoddart had 
seceded from the old establishment 
and founded the New Times, a 
paper which expired some eight- 
and-thirty or forty years ago, 
From the period of 1820 till the 
epoch of his death in 1841, Barnes 
continued principal editor of the 
Times, and one of the principal 
writers; and to his tact, talent, 
literary ability, and sound judg- 
ment, are mainly to be attributed 
the great success of the paper. He 
had a happy knack in discovering 
the special aptitudes and ability of 
men employed on the journal, and 
of putting them to do the work 
they could best and most effectively 
accomplish. His good humour and 
good nature were boundless. His 
scholarship was considerable, his 
taste excellent, if not fastidious, 
his reading very varied, and his 
general knowledge great. 

When I first knew him he lived 
in Nelson-square, Southwark, 
within a quarter of a mile’s dis- 
tance of the Z'imes office in Print- 
ing - house - square, Blackfriars, 
Towards 1837 or 1838 he removed 
to 25, Soho-square, a capacious and 
commodious mansion, formerly 
occupied by Marshal Conway. 
Here, as at Nelson-square, Barnes 
was in the habit of seeing political 
and literary friends, foreign and 
native. There were no pleasanter ° 
meetings. He enjoyed society most 
zestfully, and was never happier 
than in presiding at his own social 
board. When I last saw him at 
dinner in Soho-square in 1841, he 
was suffering from a calculous 
complaint. Shortly after an ope- 
ration was performed on him by 
Mr. Laurence, assisted by the late 
Mr. Liston, but from this the 
patient never rallied. He was 
only fifty-six years old when he 
died in 1841, but he had seen much 
and learned much ; and, as Casimir 
the elegant Polish Latin poet says, 
one so suddenly snatched away, 
and so universally lamented by his 
fellow-men, has already lived long 
enough. 


Quem sui raptum gemuere cives. 
Hic diu vixit-— 


It is painful to think that a man 
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who exercised so immense an in- 
fluence in the great organ of public 
opinion as Barnes did for fully 
twenty years, should now be so 
wholly forgotten as he appears to 
be by the existing generation. 
The incessant calls of daily jour- 
nalism, and the expense and slow- 
ness of locomotion in Barnes’ 
earlier years, prevented him from 
enjoying the advantages of much 
foreign travel. But he had more 
than once visited the Rhine, and 
he made frequent summer trips to 
Paris, where he was well known 
and much esteemed by the prin- 
cipal journalists of the Restoration. 
The late Armand Bertin, the prin- 
cipal proprietor and chief editor of 
the Débais, a man of ripe scholar- 
ship and reading, and a great col- 
lector of scarce books and rare 
editions, was one of his most inti- 
mate friends in France. Bertin 
presented him with a beautiful 
edition of Lucan in 1827, and one 
of his last gifts to me in 1840 was 
this volume. I need not say it is 
highly prized by me. There is in 
the fiy-leaf, in Bertin’s hand- 


writing, ‘To my friend Barnes, 
Armand Bertin, Editio rarissime 
Brunet Manuel du Libraire.’ Barnes 
read a great deal of modern French 
literature in a desultory fashion, 
but he speme the language very 


imperfectly, and’ was not familiar 
with the earlier writers who had 
formed and fashioned the language. 
With the great Italian poets and 
historians he was more familiar. 
He had read and re-read Dante, 
Tasso, Ariosto, and Boccaccio. 
Of German he was wholly igno- 
rant, and he exhibited an unmis- 
takeable aversion for its language 
and literature. Tom Barnes 
dressed usually in a blue body- 
coat, with brass buttons, and wore 
the buff waistcoat of which Charles 
Fox was so fond. But though a 
Liberal in politics, he was never at 
any time much of a Whig; cer- 
tainly he was not a Whig during 
my acquaintance with him. Of all 
the public men of his day, he ap- 
peared to me to have the greatest 
admiration for the mental powers 
attainments, and great politica 
courage of Lord Lyndhurst. 
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A man less known than Barnes, 
but of extreme merit and great 
taste as a writer, was Mr. James 
Murray, who was a Parliamentary 
reporter on the Z’imes journal from 
1813 to 1826 or 1827. In 1817, Mr. 
Murray, who had been brought up 
at Glasgow or Aberdeen as a stu- 
dent for the Scottish Kirk, was sent 
to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
as the 7'tmes correspondent, and by 
some means or other succeeded in 
obtaining a copy of a memoir pub- 
lished by M. de Stourdza, a Coun- 
sellor of State, of Greek extraction, 
in the service of Russia, on the 
opular fermentation in Germany. 
fifty copies only of this memoir 
were printed for the use of the 
Congress. While the work was 
going through the press, a picquet 
of soldiers under the direction of a 
Russian, were stationed in the 
printing-office ; but notwithstanding 
these precautions, Murray obtained 
a copy of the memoir, and it 
a in extenso in the Z'imes, 

his success induced the proprietors 
to send him to Naples as private 
correspondent in 1823, and there 
he also distinguished himself by 
zeal and ability. When the British 
army was proceeding to Portugal 
during the period Mr, Canning was 
at the head of the Foreign Office, 
at the close of 1826, Murray accom- 
panied it as 7’imes correspondent. 
But in the early portion of 1827, I 
have heard he was recalled with a 
view to his taking the conduct and 
superintendence of the foreign por- 
tion of the editorial department. 
He now ceased to appear in the 
gallery, and confined himself to 
writing foreign leaders, to transla- 
tions, &c. It was at this period I 
first became acquainted with him, 
having been introduced to him by his 
countryman, the late Thomas Camp- 
bell, the poet. Though not a brilliant 
or a polished man in society ; though 
uncouth and rugged in manner, 
and homely, nay, loutish, in appear- 
ance ; though plain in feature and 
slovenly in dress, Murray, as a 
writer on foreign affairs, exhibited 
in his style taste and elegance, and 
such knowledge as could be gleaned 
from reading the best books, I 
remember the late Sir Charles 

N 
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Wetherall saying—and there was 
no better judge—‘that the best 
articles he had ever read in a news- 
eee those written by Murray.’ 

e was a good Latin scholar, and 
possessed a tolerable knowledge of 
Greek ; but in everything apper- 
taining to classical lore he wanted 
the correctness and finish of Barnes. 
Probably, on the whole, he was the 
better read man in general history, 
and clearly he was the more elegant 
writer. I do not say that Barnes 
could not have written as well had 
he taken equal pains; but the 
duties of general editorship, and 
the necessity of seeing a great many 
individuals concerning the daily 
business of the paper, engrossed 
Barnes’s time, and occupied his 
attention. Between 1829 and 1834, 
Murray wrote largely in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review on foreign politics, 
This periodical was then the pro- 
perty of Treuttel and Wurtz, of 


Soho-square. Murray was as in- 
different a linguist as his brother 
editor Barnes; indeed, he pro- 
nounced both French and Italian 
more barbarously and incorrectly 
than the Englishman. Murray, 
however, had some knowledge of 
German, a language of which Barnes 
knew nothing. I remember being 
asked to a déjeiiner & la fourchette 
at Murray’s house in Regent-square, 
Gray’s-inn-road, in 1832, to meet 
M. Dumoulin, then one of the 
editors of the Constitutionnel ; but 
the Frenchman ‘failed in his truth,’ 
and did not come. We had, how- 
ever, a second Frenchman, and a 
Jew of Baden who had written a 
— pamphlet a short time 
efore, and the conversation was 
necessarily in French, Murray 
talked a little in the language of 
Moliére and Voltaire, but did not 
succeed in interpreting his meaning 
according to the line in Horace— 


Post effert animi motus interprete lingua. 


I once heard a very vain but 
—- Scotchman (afterwards 

ord Chancellor, then a Queen’s 
Counsel), who spoke as indiffe- 
rent French as mer. ask the 
late Mr. Justice Maule, then an 
utter barrister, how he liked his 
French. ‘My dear C—,’ said Maule, 


in his driest manner, ‘I can with 
perfect truth say I have seldom 
heard such French.’ The silk 
gownsman swallowed the cynical 
compliment voraciously. Of the 
rest of the table it may be said, that 
on the departure of the vain they 
were convulsed with laughter— 


Ingeminat tremulos naso crispante cachinnos. 


A greater power than Barnes or 
Murray at the Z'imes, though not so 
diurnally brought into operation, 
was the great ‘Thunderer,’ This 
was an Irish gentleman of the 
name of Stirling, the father of the 
late John Stirling, who was born at 
or near Londonderry, in the county 
of that name. Mr. Stirling was, I 
believe, educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was called to the Irish 
bar in 1797. Ihave heard a distin- 
guished Irish Chief Justice say, 
who had also filled the office of 
Solicitor-General for seventeen 
years, that Mr. Stirling went circuit 
and attended the courts for a little 
while ; but he soon after entered 
the militia, and ultimately the 16th 
Regiment of Foot, in which, I 
believe, he became a captain, pub- 
lishing some pamphlets on militar 
reform in 1811. But that which 


brought him prominently into 
notice was the publication of 
Vetus’s Letters. The style of this 
roduction, written in defence of 

ord Wellesley, was nervous and 
manly, and it brought Mr. Stirling 
into contact with the ex-Governor- 
General of India at a period when 
that nobleman was Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and had a good deal of communi- 
cation with the Zimes. Be this, 
however, as it may, at the close of 
Lord Wellesley’s Foreign Secretary- 
ship, in 1812, Mr. Stirling became 
an occasional writer in the Z'imes; 
and I have heard he was in 1814 
and 1815 a permanent writer, dis- 
cussing matters of general policy in 
a vigorous style. In 1828, when I 
first made his acquaintance, he was 
a recognised power at the Zimes, 
and a principal writer on Irish 
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affairs. During the discussion on 
the Reform Bill in 1831 and 1832 
he also wrote very powerfully, an 

rendered the ministry of Lord Grey 
solid services. So sensibly was 
this felt by Lords Durham and 
Duncannon, that great efforts were 
made by these influential noblemen 
to get Stirling into Brookes’s. 
There was a good deal of difficulty at 
first, for then, and even now, though 
in a less degree, there is a preju- 
dice against newspaper writers, but 
the backers of Mr. Stirling at length 
succeeded, and he was admitted a 
member of the Club in 1832. Stir- 
ling was then a grave, austere- 
looking man, close upon, if not 
quite, sixty years of age, exceed- 
ingly reserved and uncommunica- 
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tive. He joined little in general 
conversation, yet seemed wide 
awake and very observant. His 
forte evidently was not in conver- 
sation, though he could make him- 
self felt as an armed neutral. But 
he was certainly a very powerful 
writer, distinguished more by 
energy and vigour than by elegance. 
Of vituperation and the art of 
running down an opponent he was 
a master. He seemed well enough 
read in the parliamentary, political, 
and general history of the last 
century. But I can say nothing of 
his scholarship, for I never heard 
him speak of literature. Many other 
names rise in my memory just now: 
but I have said enough and more 
than enough for a first paper. 


WESTBOROUGH FAIR 


(THERE survive few better speci- 
mens of the unadulterated Old 
English country-town than our 
little borough—as we still delight 
to call it—of Market Westborough. 
The great railway centipede, which 
has intruded its long polyangular 
legs over the map of England, till 
scarcely a hamlet but knows the 
presence of its iron muscles, or 
gazes up with awe at some enor- 
mous knee-joint or broad terminal 
toe, has somehow never set its 
black foot within twenty miles of 
us: it has probably, indeed, heard 
of the oneal attempt to ac- 
climatize here a great water-animal 
of the same genus in the old Brind- 
ley and Bridgewater days, and of 
the manner in which the enter- 
prizers of that failure were said to 
have burned their fingers; and 
sagaciously avoiding the risk of 
such a sensation to its own corres- 
ponding extremities, has more than 
once refused to rest them on soil so 
uncongenial. A solitary mail- 
coach, which, withits four chestnuts 
and bugling guard and generally 
dashing style, forms the chief pride 
of the natives, and is considered 
triumphantly to assert our supe- 
riority over the rail districts, rattles 
through us one day and back the 
next, causing the sole waking mo- 





ments of our drowsy streets ; and 
in company with a carrier, who 
appears at those irregular seasons 
when it may have lately pleased a 
steamer to put in at the neighbour- 
ing fishing-town of Longport, pro- 
vides our only link of communica- 
tion with the rest of mankind, 
The good burgliers, however, are 
perfectly happy and self-satisfied 
in this unprogressive existence 
nor deem that they have dropped 
many years into the rear of the 
world in general: indeed, their 
world extends but little beyond 
their horizon, and is of a very 
Homeric nature and superficies, 
bounded by the sea, about ten 
miles off on the one side, and by 
equi-distant pillars of Hercules in 
the shape of Hawksdown and 
Ravensdown, two fine black bar- 
riers with heathery sides and bold 
outlines, which tower up from the 
plain and shut the scene on the 
other. One long empty dreary 
street, widening in the centre, like 
a boa-constrictor gorged into som- 
nolency by the market-hall fast in 
its middle ;—a few narrow strag- 
gling alleys leading out of it to no 
particular destination, but merely of 
use as frontage-space to the crazy 
old gabled houses, which nod their 
palsied heads together across it 
N2 
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till you almost seem to hear anile 
chatterings proceed from them, and 
whisperings of those petty scandals 
which form the main Saeny of 
Westborough ;—a fine old mouldy 
church, guiltless of restoration, 
with a tall tower not unknown to 
the Trinity House, in which the 
curfew is still nightly tolled, and a 
somewhat erroneous rendering of 
the Old-Hundredth Psalm-tune is 
performed automatously at every 
third hour, seeming to act as a sort 
of lullaby to things in general ;— 
these are our principal features, A 
casual passenger on the box of the 
Defiance might further notice the 
broken stone cross in the market- 
place, and the stocks which seem 
taking refuge from popular opinion 
under its sanctuary; the clock 
above, persistently a quarter-of-an- 
hour late ; and the long pole and 
brazen dish, with the conventional 
mouthful bitten out of its brim, of 
Mr. Midas, barber and Westborough 
correspondent of the Longport 
Flying Post ; nor could fail to be 
struck with the very undue pro- 
portion of public-houses to private, 
and of children to men, or with the 
pervading sensation of sleepiness 
and rottenness—convertible terms 
in pears and boroughs—reminding 
him forcibly, and with the best of 
reasons, of schedule A in the first 
Reform Bill. 

But this is the one day in the 
year on which the old town becomes 
galvanized intoa state of unwonted 
action and excitement, and enjoys 
the sole relic of its past prosperity. 
For be it known, that there, at the 
end of Castle-street, behind those 
large elms, which evince by their 
relative positions, however scat- 
tered, that they once formed part 
of an avenue, stood formerly a 
mansion, and still formerly a castle 
—you may trace the moat to this 
day—for centuries the residence of 
the knightly, yea, baronetly, family 
of De Westborough; the monu- 
ment of the last of whom (J.P., 
and Colonel of the Yeomanry in 
George I’s reign) occupies the 
space of three pews in the church, 
and represents that hero, huge 
himself and ip a huge wig, borne 
aloft by three very overburdened 
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cherubim, while Mars, Justice, 
Lazarus, and Agriculture, weep dis- 
consolate by hisempty couch below. 
The great benefactor, however, to 
our town was his ancestor, Sir Ivo, 
who filled the important post of 
Serjeant-trusser of the Points in 
the Court of the Third Edward ; 
and who built and endowed this 
our church, dedicating it to St. 
Ethelwinda, the saint whose cell 
is still shown half way up Ravens- 
down, and on whose feast (in the 
middle of October, as you doubt- 
less know) the consecration was 
performed, Finally, not to fail in 
doing the entirely correct thing by 
his foundation, and to render its 
anniversary a notable day in the 
country side, he obtained from his 
royal patron a charter for a Fair to 
be held on the same festival, in 
perpetual memory of the saint and 
her church. This document—a 
crumpled piece of parchment not 
much larger than your hand, (would 
that deeds of the present day were 
as comfortably brief !)—is still pre- 
served in the archives of the cor- 
poration, andinthe best Normanno- 
Canino-Latin sets forth how that 
Edward, by grace of God King of 
England and France, Lord of Ire- 
land, and Duke of Aquitaine, to 
all his bailiffs and lieges sent greet- 
ing, giving them to know that they 
(Edward) had of their special grace 
conceded, and by that their charter 
confirmed, to their right trusty 
councillor ‘Ivo de Burgo-occiden- 
tali,’ that himself and his successors 
for ever should hold one ‘feria’ in 
every year as for the manor of 
Westborough, to be through two 
days continued, to wit, the festival 
of the blessed Ethelwinda, virgin 
and martyr, and the day next 
thereto following ; with all free- 
doms and free customs to such fairs 

ertaining, unless such fair should 

e to the injury of neighbouring 
fairs: which charter was given 
under their (Edward’s) hand at 
*Wodestok,’ in the thirty-second 
of their reign. 

From that date to the present 
has our fair flourished, though 
shorn of its second day some fifty 
years ago, and nearly of its first 
also on the arrival of our present 
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vicar, the Rev. Mr. Clerestory, who, 
fresh from his curacy in the manu- 
facturing districts, was imbued 
with a deep and pious horror of all 
opular gatherings whatsoever. 
hen no more were the church- 
bells permitted to enliven the fes- 
tive occasion; many were the 
sermons launched against the ini- 
quitous and idle pastime, and fre- 
quent the entreaty and exhortation 
on the subject addressed privately 
to individuals. The [edie 
was loud, and the dead walls were 
brilliant with chalky sarcasms 
against the reverend reformer ; but 
the fair waned, visibly waned, for 
two successive years. Old Mrs. 
Tramp, who had dispensed gilt 
gingerbread from her booth at the 
corner of Castle-street for twenty 
fairs and more in unbroken series, 
was heard to complain that she 
hadn’t took the half o’ what she was 
used and had ought, no, that she 
hadn't; and Mr. Spangles spoke 
out roundly, and in most con- 
temptuous terms, of the nobility 
gentry, and others of the town an 
its vicinity, his former patrons 
threatening to keep his talented 
company away altogether next 
year, and to leave unappreciating 
and ungrateful Westborough to its 
fate :—nor, indeed, could there, in 
his opinion, be a much worse fate 
than to have known periodical 
visits from Spangles’ Theatre, and 
to lack them. The moment was 
critical, but the tide was turned by 
a most unexpected agent—the vicar 
himself ; who, in the course of 
deep researches for his History and 
Antiquities of the Hundred of West- 
borough (three volumes, folio, twelve 
guineas, now lately published), 
lighted upon the aforesaid partly- 
recited charter, and other docu- 
ments giving unquestionable proof 
of the ecclesiastical origin of the 
celebration. Straightway, like a 
good earnest man as he is, recant- 
ing his former so uncompromising 
opposition, did he throw his tall 
grave person, with all its authority 
and energy, into the opposite scale. 
In an elaborate lecture, which he 
delivered in the town-hall, did he 
enlarge upon the nature and object 
of such fairs; the holy memories 
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which they perpetuate ; the wisdom 
of their Papa founder, Gregory 
VIL., in thus mixing display and 
amusement with religious cere- 
monials, and in encouraging mer- 
chandize then where merchandize 
was at other seasons rare, by which 
means he not only provided for the 
wants of the zealous attenders of 
the feast, but formed another 
allurement to the negligent. He 
glanced at the Miracle-plays, Mys- 
teries, and Moralities of the Middle 
Ages, and the Reformed Interludes 
or Divinity-plays which for a short 
time survived the Reformation, all 
as means to the same pious end. 
He took us through the Agape, or 
love-feasts of the early Christians ; 
the Wakes, held on the vigils o 
festivals in our own earlier Church, 
the abuses to which their nocturnal 
celebration gave rise, and their 
gradual discontinuance, by conse- 
— in favour of the present 

iurnal Fair, held on the feast-day 
itself. Nay, he went deeper into 
the subject, and mystified his 
gaping audience by deriving fairs, 
in word and in deed, from the Fora 
of the Romans, by connecting them 
with the Panionia and other fes- 
tivals of the Greeks, and by draw- 
ing a parallel between our betented 
and emboothed market-place and 
the Hebrew Feast of Tabernacles, 
His graceful and blushing allusion 
to his own lately opposite senti- 
ments was drowned in tumultuous 
cheers ; and when he affirmed his 
opinion that the name of ‘ Windy 
Fair’ which it has long held in the 
folk-lore of the district (it occurs 
at the season of the equinoctial 
gales, and many a legend exists of 
booths and stalls chasing each 
other down the street), was no 
doubt a mere corruption of its 
ancient title, ‘S. Ethelwinda’s Fair,’ 
conviction and sarcasm united in 
such applause as has rendered the 
floor of the town-hall unsafe for 
dancing ever since. Thenceforth 
has he given two services and one 
sermon regularly on Fair-day, in 
spite of—I grieve to say—a very 
scanty congregation, and has in- 
variably encouraged the triple- 
bob-majors by his personal inspec- 
tion, paying the exertions which 
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produce them out of his own 
vicarial stipend. Thenceforth has 
he conscientiously visited every 
show in the fair, made from every 
booth small purchases for his chil- 
dren and servants, and exhibited 
his grave but approving counte- 
nance through the crowd for the 
major part of the day ;—as, indeed, 
he would exhibit it at the peri- 
odical badger-baiting held at the 
Rat and Rolling-pin, could he but 
find reason to suppose that = in 
any way indebted to the Church 
for its origin. 

Hark, there they go, the jolly 
old bells! Let us make haste into 
town and see how the simple west- 
country folk enjoy their solennial 
holiday. We will lock the door 
and pocket the key, for this is the 
servants Saturnalia; and that 
there be no work upon Fair-day is 
a condition sine gud non in West- 
borough housekeeping. See the 


many flags streaming above the 
roofs, and the big one high on the 
church-tower, with a lesser thrown 
out on a frame from the belfry 
window :—far out at sea shall the 
hardy fisherman behold and sigh 


as he thinks of his wife and chil- 
dren at Westborough Fair. The 
only other symptom of festivity 
visible out here is the occasional 
apparition aloft of alternate cars 
from the roundabout swing, 


that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, 


after the manner of the buckets of 
an overshot water-wheel, lifting 
the delighted youth among the 
chimneys like so many Owlets of 
Owlstone-edge. But the chief 
symptoms are audible: just listen 
to the jangle of gongs, rifles, brass- 
bands, barrel-organs, bells, eccle- 
siastical and civil; cracking of 
whips, hammering of tent-pegs ; 
drovers yelling, horses neighing, 
cattle moaning ; the shouts of the 
amusers, the laughter of the amused; 
and all toned together by the 
eneral rolling hum of a crowd, 
ouder in proportion to its excite- 
ment, even as of a hornet in anger 
or a humming-bird in love. Here 
we are in the street, and—why — 
what has become of the town-hall? 
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It is suffering total eclipse, and 
behind a moon of no borrowed 
light, for with a very original 
radiance shines in front of it 
Wilkins’s Royal Escurial Circus, 
yea, with stupendous cartoons un- 
furled over its broad superficies ; of 
wild horses as they appear in their 
aboriginal woods—the shoes beau- 
tifully drawn; of an_ elephant 
sustaining the combined attack of 
a Bengal tiger and a polar bear, 
companions in the same jungle, 
one of which he tramples under 
foot while he whirls the other aloft 
to the full height of his trunk, 
doubtless with a strategic instinct 
for disuniting hisadversaries’ forces; 
of Dick Turpin as he appeared in 
his nocturnal disguise of bright 
scarlet and a cocked-hat, in the act 
of putting Black Bess at a terrific 
spiked turnpike-gate, and shooting 
simultaneously the toll-keeper with 
one hand a an inoffensive by- 
stander with the other, and all 
without aid of eye, his pair being 
turned in conscious self-approval 
to the spectators. If the living 
wonders inside are at all in pro- 
— to the pictorial outside, 

ilkins’s must indeed be a mar- 
vellous exhibition. 

We have come in, though, at the 
extremity of the fair which is ap- 
propriated to live stock, and it is 
no easy work to meander our wa: 
untrodden and ungored throug 
the mass of fat beasts, and of 
farmers duly proportioned as if to 
verify Dr. Johnson’s parody, 


Who drives fat oxen should himself be 
fat ; 


close past the serried rears of horses 
ready to vent with their heels on 
ied in general the insult done 
to their tails by straw and plaiting, 
and greeting us with a most threat- 
ening aspect of ear and eye; or 
nearly dashed under the feet of 
others which eager shouting dealers 
are hauling at mad pace up and 
down the very limited open space 
in the street. Nor when we have 
navigated to the stiller waters be- 
yond, are we yet, alas! free from 
the live exhibition, for this is 
‘Statute’—or ‘ Hiring-fair, fami- 


liarly called also ‘Jack-and-Joan- 
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fair, and contemptuously a ‘ Mop,’ 
and here in many a degrading row 
stand the country lads and girls in 
their best, waiting to be hired for 
the year. If Mr. Clerestory had 
singled out this remnant of bar- 
barism from the rest of the day’s 
doings as a subject for his oppo- 
sition, I believe there are few 
even of our most conservative 
neighbours but would have backed 
him; and had he completed his 
allusion to the Roman Fora by 
comparing this disgusting institu- 
tion with their slave-market, I do 
not think it would have been the 
least appropriate parallel of his 
lecture. Look at the poor wretches 
with their hats got up in ribbons 
and their faces in mock smiles for 
the market; and don’t you feel a 
a hatred even for our jolly 

essex yeomen, and inclined to 
look upon them as so many brute- 
minded Legrees, as they walk up 
the rows inspecting and criticising 
the human wares exposed for their 
approval? See, there are decora- 
tions of whip-cord on those who 
aspire to be wagoners, wool in the 
caps of shepherds, and sponges in 
the hatbands of grooms. And what 
for the women? May we not expect 
to see dusters pinned to the shawls 
of housemaids, and saucepans for 
bonnets on the heads of cooks? 
Let us leave this scene of gro- 
tesque degradation, and hope that 
the penance—doubly penance on 
the one holiday of the year—will 
soon be performed, and we may 
see the sufferers, hired to their 
hearts’ content, put their colours 
into their pockets, and follow the 
longing glances which they are all 
casting before them into the plea- 
sure fair. 

And yet we are wrong in thus 
judging by appearance, for, strange 
to say, the penance is self-imposed. 
Much as the victims of this barba- 
rous rite hate their torture while 
actually standing exposed in the 
market-place, they are devotees, 
and themselves form the only ob- 
stacle to its abolition. Often have 
we tried, here at Westborough and 
at all the neighbouring fairs, to 
establish a temporary register-office 
in the town hall on fair-days ; the 
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farmers come to it readily enough, 
but only to find no names regis- 
tered, the supply preferring to de- 
corate itself and take its old absurd 
position, meeting the demand, as it 
thinks, on its own ground. [I be- 
lieve the bucolic soul lays to itself 
the flattering unction of indepen- 
dence in so doing, though it is 
rather difficult to an unprejudiced 
mind to know whence the unguent 
is derived. The servants think, 
moreover, that they are thus bring- 
ing their labour to the best market, 
which may or may not be true; 
but they entirely fail to see, nor 
can the tongue of men or angels 
convince them, that in the absence 
of a definite character, in the stress 
thus laid upon physical qualifica- 
tions only, in the yearly change of 
situation which this system almost 
necessarily implies, and even in 
the personal degradation of the 
day, they are detracting immensely 
from the intrinsic value of the ser- 
vice offered. I suppose we must 
wait for conviction till education 
shall have given them wider views 
of domestic economy, but in the 
meantime, were I a farmer, I would 
attempt to substitute necessity as 
an alterative. I would organize a 

eneral resolve to relieve my class 
rom its false position of apparent 
barbarism, and to introduce com- 
mon sense by leaving folly to take 
its stand swhb hasté unnoticed and 
unhired ; certain of success, for the 
capital floating among the offend- 
ing class is quite insufficient to de- 
fend their views by a strike in op- 
position, Anyhow, let us hope 
that, whether by choice or by force, 
the bad custom will soon fall be- 
fore the pressure of popular opi- 
nion. 

But here we are among the stalls, 
which seem to exhibit profusion 
more than variety. I wonder if 
gingerbread tastes more delicate to 
the rustic palate for being gilt, or 
is it only then coveted for a certain 
gusto of sumptuousness involved, 
such as prompted Cleopatra to 
drink her pearl? I suppose my 
boyish taste was insufficiently edu- 
cated on that point, for I certainly 

referred the undecorated article 
or absorption, delighting, as a 
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principle, to apply gold externally. 

he same stall boasts to sell ‘ Queen 
Victoria's best laughing nuts, sup- 
posed so to titillate the palate as to 
force laughter from the most dig- 
nified members of society; ‘the 
Prince of Wales’s own hunting 
gingerbread,’ doubtless calculated 
to impart courage for the stiffest 
bullfinch ; and see the edible effigies, 
executed in the same material, of 
both those illustrious personages, 
with whose images and superscrip- 
tions sad liberties are taken all 
over the fair. Personal admiration 
is said sometimes to assume the 
form of a desire to eat the object 
admired, but I confess that my 
feelings for her Majesty have 
hitherto developed themselves in a 
different shape ; more readily can 
I picture some Hindoo of the 
lowest possible caste buying and 
devouring these works of confec- 
tionary portraiture, to wreak ima- 
ginary and impotent vengeance on 
the chiefs of his oppressors. Next 
is a depédt of glass and crockery, 
containing apparently nothing that 
can possibly be of the slightest use 
to a purchaser. Hence proceed all 
those marvellous statuettes, of im- 
possible dogs carrying baskets with- 
out opening their mouths, of sport- 
ing gentlemen in blue coats and 
green unutterables, of hilarious 
ancers of both sexes dressed in 
the popular notion of a Tyrolese 
summer costume; all coloured 
skirmishingly in dabs, and by no 
means with that steadiness of out- 
line necessary for artistic success ; 
without some of which conspicuous 
on the chimney-piece, our cottagers 
consider their rooms unfurnished. 
I should think the per-centage of 
loss by breakage in carrying up 
and down the country such very 
fragile merchandize, must nearly 
counterbalance the gains. Look at 
the pale, slatternly girl in the inner 
sanctum of the booth, patientl 
mending some of the most men 
able of yesterday's fractures for 
sale at half price; she seems to 
have no sinecure, and looks as if a 
fair did not exactly form her idea 
of a day’s holiday. 

We are in the thick of the crowd 
now, among best clothes and bright 
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shining faces ; alas, however, that 
faces only should be bright, and 
that high soap-and-water-mark 
should be so plainly discernible at 
the edges thereof ! alas that our cot- 
tagers should so sparingly cultivate 
that virtue which a great authority 
has pronounced next unto godli- 
ness! But how thoroughly happy 
everybody seems! not boisterously 
or even talkatively happy, for rustic 
joy expands not readily into con- 
versation, and Jack and Joan will 
roam the fair together for an hour 
without exchanging a word, but 
evidently understanding each other 
thoroughly, and grinning in exact 
unison. The boys andthe matrons 
do most of the talking of a country 
crowd ; the boys at least are in 
high spirits here, and—ha! ha!— 
you thought your coat was torn off 

our back ; you see the knowledge 
ow to obtain ‘all the fun of the 
fair’ for a penny extends beyond 
Greenwich. Have not I already 
most gallantly smelt powder and 
stood fire, in the detonating crackers 
with which merry urchins have 
been shelling me, and shall I be 
ruffled by a mere noise and a slight, 
however startling, friction of the 
dorsal vertebre? Forbid it, good 
humour and common sense! For- 
bid it every genius of mirth which 
has ruled mankind, from Momus to 
Punch! To such harmless extent 
will I readily enact Pantaloon to 
every little Browne He Harlequin 
who chooses to poke his simple 
fun at me, nor as he escapes give 
him the slightest cause to suppose 
that I detect his very palpable 
identity. 

Here two shows on opposite sides 
of the street are onion to the 
mob between with marvellous ad- 
vertisements of picture, voice, and 
sound inarticulate; hesitates the 
mob, and turns a grinning mass of 
faces now this way and now that, 
as either side seems to give fresh 
evidence of the best investment for 
its coppers. Which shall we fall 
into, Scylla or Charybdis? Scylla, ~ 
which barks at us with aloud gong 
and a barrel-organ ; or Charybdis, 
silenter, but not less attractive, 
with vortex of pictures? The gong 
seems to have it; one stronger 
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mind has extricated itself from its 
dilemma, and at once most of the 
others follow it up the steps of the 
chosen caravan like sheep. Let us 
goin withthem. A woman sitting 
outside on the platform withdraws 
a hand from the gong to take our 
money, still continuing to grind 
her organ, though in much dis- 
turbed time, with the other. Room 
for two more and the performance 
will commence, The door is shut, 
the proprietor comes forward ; he 
is clad in raiment so shining that 
one might think he blacked and 

olished it every morning with his 

oots, did not a glance at those 
nether gear show that even they are 
innocent of the sable brush. The 
curtain rises. The first hobject sub- 
mitted to the notice of us ladies and 
gentlemen is the largest man in the 
world for a thousand pound ; hav- 
ing six fingers on each hand and 
feet likeways to match: his heighth 
is six foot four in his shoes, and 
his weighth twenty-one stun three 
in his coat; (height of heels or 
weight of coat and its pockets not 
mentioned). This is only his 
twenty-fifth birthday, and by his 


side is a wax himage of his twin 
brother at the age of three and an 


arf, He will now come forward 
and answer any question the com- 
pany askseshim. Much sensation, 
chiefly of a sarcastic turn, as the 
giant rises from the approved 
sedentary pose of the late Mr. 
Daniel Lambert, and waddles to- 
wards us with limbs and body stiff, 
most evidently, with other than 
fleshy paddings, and as much made 
up as a private of French cavalry. 
What do you get to eat? some 
bolder rustic inquires; a hoarse, 
imbecile voice, more like a hen’s 
than a man’s, and as astounding as 
though an elephant were to mew, 
is heard to squeak out, ‘ Nothing 
but bread and water, please ladies 
and gen’l’men, for fear of ap- 
plepipsy; and hoping the company 
will remember my birthday.’ Upon 
‘which a terribly distorted hand 
takes round a bag for coppers, 
amid,a flow of humour from the 
audience. ‘I reckon his birthday 
comes round pretty often.’ ‘That's 
0 coorse why he grows so fast.’ 
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‘Hooray,’ laughs a boy, ‘I stuck 
this pin into his leg as he went by, 
and a never knew it.’ Great in- 
dignation of the proprietor, who 
withdraws his man in confusion. 
‘This exhibition, he adds, pom- 
pously, and with some warmth, ‘is 
not for hignorant sport and pas- 
time, but to show the curosities 
and wonders of the manifactories 
of natur. After this excitement 
the other varieties of the caravan 
fall flat; the ‘boa constructors,’ 
very small specimens of their race, 
which their owner puts round his 
neck like their furry derivatives, 
and attempts to put round those 
of damsels present, eliciting some 
giggling and screaming; the calf 
with two heads, merely a stuffed 
specimen, with a strong suspicion 
of fraud ; the gallery of oil paint- 
ings, which are drawn down like 
rolling maps, showing the ‘Cawn- 
_ macassre, and several Indian 
attles, which, by their fresher 
tints of black on faces and hands, 
confess to have done earlier duty 
as other scenes of bloodshed from 
time to time popular. A greater 
novelty, however, is one portray- 
ing the blowing of Sepoys from 
guns, with the legs of the victims 
still seen standing in the easiest 
and most unconcerned attitudes, 
apparently ignorant of the fate of 
their bodies, which are flying 
through the air in small but plainly 
visible fragments with the flash of 
the gun ; this is horrible enough to 
be a success with the rustic audi- 
ence, and the curtain drops to 
symptoms of satisfaction. 

Out again into the crowd and 
din, where down a portable shoot- 
ing-gallery, consisting of a long 
horizontal tube, like the funnel of 
a steamer which has met with an 
accident, the emulous youth are 
practising the unscientific rifle: a 
goodly sight and a wholesome, 
however widely they may miss the 
circle, however often their bullets 
may, happily with safety, make 
ricochet from the sides of the pro- 
tecting cylinder. Nor wail I 
scorn yonder pin-practice, where, 
through brass pieces of the smallest 
available calibre cadets all un- 
drilled are firing at a board for 
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nuts, delighted at their first bold- 
ness in handling an explosive 
weapon, and cheered shrilly by 
their fellows when, after a lucky 
aim (at a distance of half a yard), 
open fly two little doors and out 
pops the Emperor of Russia ringing 
a bell, (the Russians were ever 
famous for bells), and announcing 
a prize of a number of nuts which 
his most successful day’s raid into 
the September woods never yielded 
to the fortunate marksman, More 
objectionable, and less, I am glad 
to see, frequented, are the gambling- 
tables—simple forms of rouge-et- 
noir and roulette made easy to the 
rural intelligence. May their banks 
be broken and their croupiers ar- 
rested for debt or ever they can 

uit Westborough! And here is 
the vicar (his sermon finished at 
last), looking very grave and wish- 
ing, he says, for a revival of the 
‘Court of Pye-powder, or ‘pied- 
poudreux,; as it was wont to sit in 
the fairs of old time, to administer 
summary and arbitrary expulsion 
to these rascally ‘ Dustifutes,—an 
euphonious term of the fifteenth 
century which the conciseness and 
matter-of-fact of the nineteenth 
have translated into ‘Tramp,’ 

The caravan which comes next 
into sight seems not to attract in 
proportion to its merits, being of a 
polytechnic and engineering ten- 
dency, and displaying miniature 
locomotives and other model won- 
ders of scientific discovery. Now 
the ‘hay-devil’ is the most ad- 
vanced piece of machinery with 
which we are as yet familiar at 
Westborough, and those who re- 
member the great dissatisfaction— 
the almost riot—with which that 
engine was received by our 
working classes a few years ago, 
have hesitated to introduce a fur- 
ther instalment of inventions which 
are regarded merely as a means to 
defraud so many hands of their 
right of work, and to cheapen 
labour. Little deems that unfortu- 
nate peripatetic philosopher, the 
owner of the show, that in his fre- 
quent whistles and_ puffs of steam, 
and in the beautifully polished iron 
and brass-work of his external 
specimens, he is but doing his best 
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to scare away the halfpence of the 
crowd ; whose minds, however in- 
quiring upon other points, are re- 
solute in refusing to be educated in 
machinery, and will show no coun- 
tenance to any motive power but 
the legitimate work of man, horse, 
or oxen. He is in advance of his 
age in these parts, and I fear will 
not find his excursion to West- 
borough a very profitable invest- 
ment. I verily believe that if his 
next-door neighbour, that very 
favourite whirligig, were spun 
round by steam in lieu of being 
windlassed by the proprietor’s own 
hand, not a boy or a girl would be 
found to bestride its wooden steeds 
or mount into its wheel-less phaé- 
tons; unhandled would be its tilt- 
ing-lances and unspeared its rings 
and quintains—all which are now 
yielding such amusement to chil- 
dren of every age, that this is the 
merriest and noisiest part of the 
whole street. Fain would I myself 
join in the giddy whirl, as a hero 
of the wooden horse or a passenger 
to ‘Calefornia’ or ‘ Austrelia,’ or 
other imaginary destination as ad- 
vertised on its vehicles, but I’m 
afraid the crowd would langh at us 
rather than with us, and there is 
fun enough going on to relieve us 
from the onzs of adding to it. 
Opposition is rife in the fair, and 
the rivals seem on principle to 
pitch their tents as near each 
other’s as possible, and to court the 
closest comparison of their claims. 
Were I a Dusty-foot, I think I 
should take up contrary tactics and 
try to catch all the Church-street 
interest while my opponent was 
laying himself out for that of 
Longport-road ; but perhaps it is 
presumptuous in one whose shoes 
were blacked this morning to offer 
an opinion on a point so esoteric. 
And lo! where two ‘ Cheap-Johns’ 
have laid their vessels aah along- 
side the other, and nailed their 
colours to the mast in the shape of 
flimsy wares and ornaments which 
hang from every available spar in 
their complicated rigging. Out on 
a temporary quarter-deck in front 
of his craft stands either combatant, 
surrounded by a glorified bulwark 
of his many-coloured stock in trade ; 
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and hence will the pair rake each 
other with broadsides (yea, ve 
broad) of jest and abuse throug 
the entire S ;ever and anon point- 
ing a stray joke to explode among 
the audience, but never through 
the hottest fire forgetting that they 
command merchant-vessels and not 
men-of-war, and making every shot 
tell, to inspire confidence in their 
own freight or to damage the credit 
of their rival’s, One has a short 
merry face and figure, which seems 
to prove more attractive than the 
somewhat lanky proportions and 
archment expression of the other. 
Tet us listen to the little one— 
‘Hallo,’ he says, ‘what are you 
hee-hawing about !—/e hasn’t got 
no more brains than the skull of a 
dead tom-tit; he’s all voice and 
legs, he is, like a grasshopper. Now, 
here’s a set of teaspoons, warranted 
real silver ; put one of these spoons 
into your cup o’ tea, and you don’t 
want no sugar. Now, crabface! 
don’t you look this way, or you'll 
turn ’em sour again. These half- 
dozen real silver teaspoons (and he 
spreads them out like a fan), going 
for five shillings, for four and six, 


and [ll say four shillings, Look 
into these spoons and you'll see 
your sweetheart’s face in em upside 
down, and that’s what’s meant by 
looking spoony. For three and six, 
for three and three, and I don’t 
care if I let ’em go for three shil- 


lings. Never mind Aim ; brass is 
his metal, silver’s mine. Six silver 
teaspoons sacrificing themselves for 
half a crown; who'd refuse two 
shillings for six silver spoons? 
Why, there’s more silver in ’em 
than *d coin into ten shillings 
worth of fourpenny pieces, I’m 
going mad, and I'll say one and six 
—one and three—what? only one 
shilling !—only twelve pence for 
twelve shillings’ worth of silver! 
Hallo! here’s his wife come out 
again: ain’t she a doorfull of a 
woman !—now mind your ears and 
look out for squalls; wont she 
give it him neither if he don’t cheat 
you enough! Now, listen to me, 
and [ll tell you what Ill do. I 
don’t care if I throw in this work- 
box—this fancy rosewood lady’s 
workbox, with the pictur of the 
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great Eggs-an’-bacon of 1862 what’s 
now abuilding near High-park, and 
you shall have spoons and it for 
three and six—for three shillings 
—and I wont be hard upon you, so 
say half-a-crown. Now, John, take 
this box home to Molly for her 
stockin’ darnin’, and her crowshy, 
and her Berling woolses, and she'll 
give you the size of her ring-finger 
afore you can call her a ducksy- 
dumplin’:—so give her my love 
and you shall have the lot for two 
shillings. Get out of the way, 
young ‘un (to an old man hobbling 
past); what do you want between 
me and my customer ; nobody sus- 

ects you of having a sweetheart. 

x, spoons, and all, for one and 
nine, and if you’re very fond of her 
Til say one and six. Hurrah! 
Sold again, and to a real good 
fellow—who knows what’s what, 
too, as you may see by his nose.’ 

This straight hit at one of the 
most unintellectual of snubs creates 
a roar in the crowd, to the complete 
submersion of his rival’s voice 
who produces a dinner-bell and 
rings it lustily to create a diver- 
sion ; but it is a diversion at which 
two can play, and our friend like- 
wise produces and rings his dinner- 
bell, such an article being part of 
the necessary outfit of a Chea 
John. This acts upon the battle 
as the late Lord Dundonald’s un- 
published invention was said to be 
calculated to act upon war in gene- 
ral, and forces peace from the very 
inability of either side to contend 
against it : and so the air is cleared 
and hostilities recommence on equal 
terms. 

After this manner through the 
entire day, to an everchanging 
audience but himself unrelieved, 
rattles on this compound of the 
English Jack-pudding and the 
Dutch auctioneer. Great must be 
the power of his rhetoric to lead 
even a snub-nose into a purchase, 
for there is an instability and a 
worthlessness about the appearance 
of his goods which the most debased 
olfactory powers cannot but detect. 
John will find his workbox fall to 
agp on the road home long ere 

e can lay it at the feet of his 
Molly ; and the spoons will indeed 
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give a decided flavour, though 
scarcely of sugar, to their first and 
only cups of tea, dissolving into 
nothing in the effort. But John 
has stood for an hour listening to 
the mountebank’s nonsense, and 
he doesn’t grudge his money for the 
sake of the many new phrases of 
current ‘chaff’ which he has stored 
up from that inexhaustible mine, 
and wherewith he purposes to 
astonish his friends in the old 
village. Besides, John has ‘ found 
out a gift for his fair, than which 
he flatters himself nothing could 
be more acceptable or appropriate 
—to wit, a ohemete of himself, 
taken indeed in a ragged and dirty 
tent, but representing him sitting 
at a table with a vase upon it, and 
doing nothing, just like any noble- 
man; and looking so handsome 
(front face, so that the snub doesn’t 
show), with his cheeks coloured so 
beautifully red, and his silver 
watch-chain shining brighter than 
he could ever manage to make it 
shine himself ; and he argues from 
this a success at least equal to that 
which Cheap-Jack promised him 
with the workbox. 

I think we need not go into the 
next tent, at the door of which 
their own advertisement, stand 
two men whose bullet-heads and 
square hard faces, with the con- 
ventional twist of hair pulled well 
down over either cheek-bone, would 
sufficiently announce their calling 
in life, without the dropsical gloves 
and the very light costume which 
they affect, and without their fur- 
ther loud introduction of them- 
selves as the Badger, and him to 
whom partial friends have given 
the endearing name of the Elastic 
Potboy, both ready to stand up 
against anybody for anything 
before nobody, and unable to say 
fairer than that—as indeed it 1s 
rather a comprehensive challenge. 
We would wish them more success 
were they not such evident scamps; 
as it is, we must hope that our 
countrymen may have the good 
sense to select their physical 
qualities only for imitation, and to 
let their general manners and 
customs pass on without disciples ; 
so shall a class which is all too 
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ready to snatch up a weapon in its 
wrath, and which gives us most of 
our civil and all our military 
murderers, incline itself to a more 
manly and less bloodthirsty method 
of offence or defence in its in- 
evitable quarrels. Rather let us 
look into this further booth, where 
Billy the learned dog gives a few 
minutes of harmless amusement, 
telling the time of day or the 
number of a card by a series of 
short barks, carried steadily on till 
a very visible signal from his 


master; pointing out with his 
sagacious nose the young man who 
is about to pop the question on his 
way home from the fair, the boy 
who has dissolved the largest 
spent of loll 


ops in the day, 
the young lady who of the assem- 
bled company will be the first 
married ; and making other won- 
derful predictions and retrodic- 
tions to an accompaniment of 
blushes and titters. From his 
sprightly bearing and his evident 
fondness for his master, to whom 
at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance he makes himself all tail and 
wags it, I am inclined to hope that 
Billy is taught his tricks after the 
positive method and not the nega- 
tive; not by a thrashing when he 
does wrong, but by food and a 
tings when he does right. Unlike 
many animals in the same line of 
business, which look as if they 
would commit suicide were that 
form of relief dreamt of in their 
philosophy, and make a mute 
appeal to Martin’s Act in every 
gesture. 

This seems to be the chosen spot 
for smaller and more moveable en- 
tertainments ; and here is our old 
friend Punch in as high favour 
down in Wessex as ever you saw 
him among your more enlightened 
Londoners. He has considerably 
increased in public esteem, since a 
fair-goer of the last century—no 
other than the famous ‘ London 
Spy—spoke contemptuously of 
the ‘senseless dialogue between 
Punchinello and the Devil, con- 
veyed through a tin squeaker ;’ has 
he become more English in these 
latter days, or are we more Italian? 
‘ Aunt Sally,’ too, is a denizen of 
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this end of the fair, maltreated as 
usual by her many nephews, but 
solacing herself with a fresh pipe 
after each repeated injury. Beware 
also lest a staff aimed at snuffbox 
or musical apple smite you on the 
knuckle or other tender part, for 
cricket is not yet popularized in 
this neighbourhood, and we have 
scarcely arrived at that state of 
aptitude of hand or accuracy of 
eye into which even ploughmen 
may develope themselves. They 
are more successful in their trials 
at the two ingenious machines 
which stand hard by, and some of 
them strike prodigious blows on 
the padded index, representing a 
dens weight of impulse; nor 
can higher classes exceed in their 
lifting powers those to whom a 
sack of corn is a mere plaything. 
It is the difference between Cceur- 
de-Lion and Saladin; they might 
cleave the iron bar at a stroke, but 
lack entirely that finer touch which 
could send two halves of a veil 
drifting on the wind. Here like- 
wise stands the greased pole, and 
the leg of mutton mast-headed 
upon it isas yet unremoved, though 
many a bird’s-nesting champion 
has essayed to reach it. Opinion, 
however, is prevalent that the 
chiefest chimneysweep of West- 
borough, who (clean and white 
to-day, and unrecognisable as_an 
Ethiopian turned Albino) has 
already made three failures, will 
nevertheless eventually bring down 
the prize. The same spirited pro- 
prietor has instituted sacks, wherein 
the ambitious youth may race for a 
sweepstakes—entrance one penny, 
winner to pay for hire of sackcloth; 
but the fear of incurring laughter 
not being in this case counter- 
balanced by the tempting vision of 
tangible mutton, the sacks have 
for most of the day remained 
tenantless and unremunerative. 
Hallo! Hi! Stand back there 
and make room ; for here, rattling 
down the street and shaking the 
very pavingstones in their solid 
sockets, comes Wilkins’s twenty- 
four-in-hand, drawing Wilkins’s 
unrivalled military. band, which 
lays fortissimo ‘the Conq’ring 
ero’ in honour of Wilkins him- 
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self, the horse-tamer, the acrobat— 
Wilkins who 


perched on high 
Amid the tuneful choir, 
With flying fingers— 


wields his ribands—a prodigious 
handful—and draws successive jets 
of different length from a regular 
fountain of whips springing from a 
holster on his right. Fine is the 
sight, and one which experience of 
its own daily Defiance teaches 
Westborough to appreciate tho- 
roughly: indeed, if there be two 
things which we flatter ourselves 
that we understand better than 
other districts, the one is a good 
horse and the other a good driver ; 
and I promise you that nothing 
second-rate in that way will have 
any chance of going down in 
Westborough. He has come at 
last, the well-remembered and the 
much desired, the great man par 
excellence of the fair, expected with 
impatience through the whole day; 
and_his grand entry into the town, 
so long advertised in enormous 


handbills, exceeds even the most 


sanguine hopes. The stream of 
horses pours along between its 
living banks, which open an eager 
channel to admit it. Mark how 
transcendently the great artist 
turns the narrow corner into 
Church-street, never letting a 
single horse leave his trot, and 
missing old Barnacle’s peep-show 
with his hind wheel by exactly 
three inches—to the dismay of that 
nomad proprietor, who gives up 
his valuable lenses for lost. After 
him flows the whole tide of holiday- 
makers, ebbing out of every booth 
and show in the fair. Silenced are 
the sable melodists, the hurdy- 
gurdies, the very gongs themselves; 
forgotten every other entertain- 
ment, from giant to gingerbread, 
Venit, vidit, vicit Wilkins ; he has 
enthralled the entire mob, and is 
dragging it captive behind | his 
chariot. Now round into Break- 
neck-alley, the inhabitants of which 
derive no small advantage, like 
wreckers, from the many casualties 
therein, and where Crab the carrier, 
who is addicted to ardent spirits, is 
generally in trouble once a week ; 
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along Castle-street, and over the 
little trembling bridge, and so back 
again into High-street he careers 
along, a very Jehu in speed, a very 
Phaethon in glory, seeming to know 
by inspiration that his leaders are 
in their correct ecliptic long ere 
himself dawns round the corner. 
See him touch up number ten 
which is shirking over the stones, 
and then draw a longer whip and 
bring back twenty-one exactly to 
his right senses after the impu- 
dence of shying at that organ- 
monkey. And so with a final dash 
he completes his circuit and pulls 
up sudden and sharp before his 
own Royal Amphitheatre, which 
his pioneers were busy unfurling 
for him the whole of last night. 
One moment’s pause, one graceful 
bow to the spectators, and the hero 
is lost to view behind its pictured 
arras. Great is Wilkins of the 
Escurial—let us cheer him vocife- 
rously ! 

And now draws up the minor 
procession, which has not taken the 
whole circuit of the town. Fore- 
most is Mrs. Wilkins with the 
performing ponies; behind comes 
the other talent of the company, 
biped and quadruped, in gradually 
less imposing array, till a huge 
caravan brings up the rear, beneath 
which the delighted youth discern 
the feet of an aesinsk which must 
feel, like the Irishman in the 
bottomless sedan, that except for 
the honour and glory of the thing, 
it would be more comfortable with- 
out the carriage. In they go, ele- 
phant and all, at two distinct doors, 
as did Sir Isaac Newton’s cats; 
while many children, who have 
ent their fair-allowance already, 
Ifully avail themselves of the 
opportunity to view the wonders 
of the interior. A few minutes, 
and the company are out again 
on the platform, scarcely recog- 
nisable in their speedy change 
of dress, and brilliant with the 
valuable properties of the establish- 
ment, to dance siren measures for 
the further attraction of a houseful 
to the grand performance, and keep 
the excitement of the populace up 
to boiling pitch, until the time for 
that imposing climax shall arrive. 


8 
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We will go, of course ; and here 
is the Vicar, will he come with us? 
No, he says ; he has been studying 
the higher and poetic element of 
the fair, and has now no taste fora 
merely physical display. He has 
listened to the Rhapsodi or ballad- 
singers; some of whom recite, in 
monotone—the earliest and rudest 
form of the art. He has marked 
the next stage, the Dithyrambic or 
Cyclian chorus, in the ‘Susque- 
hanna Serenaders’—still, as of yore, 
‘peruncti foecibus ora. He has 
traced its further advance in the 
scenic performance at Mr. Spangles’s 
dramatic establishment; where, 
with Juvenal, he admired the ho- 
mage done in grassy theatre to the 
majesty of the festal day, and saw 
boxes and pit—even as that poet 
rejoiced to see benches of knights 
and populace—fused into one price, 
The stage was a wagon—the very 
Thespian wagon; though overlaid 
with a slight boarding, one of the 
later improvements of A®schylus; 
another of whose inventions he saw 
perpetuated in the large jack-boots, 
or cothurni, worn by the chief 
male performers, A dramatic tri- 
logy was performed, consisting of a 
tragedy, a satyric dance, and a 
comedy—yes, a real specimen of 
the New or Third Comedy, neither 
names nor characters being from 
real life, or, indeed, by any possi- 
bility to be so suspected. (hese 
were advertised, I have noticed, as 
‘a howling melodrame, a screaming 
farce,andaTerpsichorean interlude’ 
—but is not the very name of the 
last redolent of its Greek original!) 
The tragedy, he tells us, was emi- 
nently Aschylean, being full of the 
greatest horrors, the longest words, 
and the most entangled sentiments 
that could easily be accumulated ; 
though he must confess that the 
Horatian maxim against the com- 
mittal of murders on the stage was 
repeatedly set at defiance, till, 
indeed, three survivors only re- 
mained to receive applause at the 
end, and even of those one had 
been miraculously resuscitated. He 
discovered further a decided relic 
of the tragic Chorus in the gloomy 
soliloquies of the principal per- 
former, who persistently waliel up 
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and down the stage while delivering 
them, pmenes most unmistake- 
ably the strophe and antistrophe ; 
while from the very unsteady voice 
and gait of another, he was grieved 
as a clergyman, but deeply inte- 
rested as a scholar, to note that the 
Bacchic element of all mimetic art 
is still not unrecognised. Quite 
excited with his dramatic dis- 
coveries, he is going home at once 
to prepare a paper on the subject, 
ak must leave us, he says, to attend 
the Olympic games by ourselves, 
Come along, then; up on the 
platform and down again into the 
arena, paying on the way our fares 
to the clown, who stands jokeless 
though in full professional costume ; 
for well he knows how to-sink the 
jester, and unbend into common- 
sense. The benches are already 
full, and the familiar green turf 
before the market-hall is as an 
emerald set in a circle of the 
brightest mosaic ; long shall a fairy- 
ring on the grass be shown as a 
relic of Wilkins, That great man 
is at his post in the centre, in com- 
plete evening dress, and with his 
whip of office ; soon joined by Mr. 
Merryman, the cares of finance 
being now off his mind, who rolls on 
jerking jests out of his mouth with 
repeated summersets. Straightway 
allops in the beautiful and agile 
Madlle, Kamptulica, for her favour- 
ite scena of the Brigand and the 
Bounding Bride of the Balkhan, 
riding in impetuouscircles, standing 
erect the while and dancing in her 
saddle, as is the well-known Bulga- 
rian wont, and turning Parthian 
glances of captivation at the pur- 
suing outlaw her lover ; he, through 
hoop after hoop, and over any 
amount of sashes which the myr- 
midons of the ring may stretch in 
the path of love, follows ever on- 
wards in the wake of his relentless 
fair one, till constancy prevails and 
true love is rewarded, and the 
equestrian Atalanta permits her 
swain to overtake her, and the pair 
united upon one steed ride together 
very happily all the rest of their 
lives. Next ‘the female Telegram’ 
lightly trips aloft up and down a 
piece of the real Atlantic cable, 
while her husband with ready arms, 
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and with touching but all super- 

fluous affection, walks beneath to 

catch her should her foot slip or 

the cable resume its old trick of 
arting asunder. ‘The Gutta-percha 
rothers’— 


conjurati ccelum conscendere fratres— 


go through their wonderful pyra- 
mnidical, aérosaltatorial, Atlantean 

erformances. Signor Colosso 

estrides six horses at once, dis- 
misses some to the rear, others to 
the fore; disperses them wildly, 
and with a word collects them once 
more beneath his outstretched 
limbs. Wak-Fol-Lay, the Chinese 
juggler, dances in and out of many 
swords, off one of which he after- 
wards makes a temporary and un- 
masticated meal ; plays at ball with 
carving-knives ; balances all sorts 
of things on all sorts of personal 
protrusions, and makes himself 
generally as abnormal and pleasant 
as possible, Astonishing leaps and 
summersets are performed [ the 
whole strength of the company in 
emulous succession ; standing aside 
at last to let their champion revolve 
for an incredible number of times, 
as swiftly and continuously as two 
spokes of a wheel, while the in- 
creasing enthusiasm of the audience 
urges him on, till but just sufficient 
breath and steadiness of brain are 
left him to admit of one bow and a 
stagger out of the circle. Anon 
the elephant advances, with castle 
reared on his huge back, making 
earth tremble with his thundering 
tread ; he fires guns, he rings bells, 
he answers a mammoth ‘yes’ to 
judiciously-administered questions: 
soon the youthful population is 
invited to storm the fortress, and is 
borne round the ring in triumph 
like any Rajah or Nabob. The 
more adventurous mount also the 
performing ponies, on the backs of 
which never yet could man keep 
his seat, and are maltreated accor- 
dingly, to the immense delight of 
their friends, 


for ’tis sweet to see 
Those cares and fears from which our- 
selves are free. 


And all the while Wilkins is dignity 
itself; walking ever round after 
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the performers, making solid stolid 
remarks to draw out the light 
witticisms of Clown, and _horse- 
whipping him severely when he has 
produced them. Clown, all un- 
checked, continues to mimic and 
travestie him, and everybody, and 
everything ; attempts, and signally 
fails, to perform each successive 
trick of the company; gets into 
trouble everywhere, but is up again 
next moment with a joke and a 
cheerfulness which the most humi- 
liating situations of life cannot 
impair; making mock speeches, 
singing comic songs, jesting on his 
very thrashings, and hugging his 
chains of ludicrous servitude. Oh, 
what fun this is! Where did you 
ever hear such hearty laughter, or 
see faces so radiant with enjoyment? 
The audience is the spectacle to 
my mind, and their simple genuine 
mirth is the most infectious epi- 
demic possible. Laugh on, good 
folks, and gather all the joy that 
the day brings forth. To-morrow 


the ditch has to be dug, and the 
stiff loam to be ploughed ; the axe 
and the flail are waiting for John, 
and the needle and washing-tub for 


Molly ; the demons of labour and 
care are even now keeping watch 
on your hearthstones, ready to 
greet you with the old frown on 
your return. Laugh on, and lay in 
your stores of good humour and 
cheerfulness for a long year’s siege 
of hard work. Who knows what 
distress, poverty, sickness, pain, 
death, may harass the feeble gar- 
rison ere next a relief so potent as 
this can be procured? The short 
truce is nearly over, and in a few 
hours we must arm once more for 
the battle. 

Just one look into the dancing- 
booth, and a minute or two to ad- 
mire the very energetic country- 
dances and jigs which form the 
finale of the day’s amusement, and 
then I think we may well draw out 
from the merry noise and bustle, 
leaving the bands to mellow by 
distance into bass only, the negro 
choruses into counter-tenor only, 
and join the crowds that are already 
flocking homewards in many a 
family or neighbourly group. 
Loudly enough they can talk now 
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of the delights and wonders of the 
day, and the road which passes our 
cottage-gate will be for the next 
hour or two one constant stream of 
laughter; save where an occasional 

air (already, perhaps, pointed out 
_ the prophetic nose of the dog 
Billy) walk apart from the rest, nor 
raise their voices above the lowest 
possible murmur ;—long may many 
a happy couple remember the 
evening when a day’s previous 
pleasure gave them courage to speak 
their hearts to each other! Some, 
it is true, but it isa very small per- 
centage of the whole, remain late 
in the fair, and some of these—but 
again, I hope and believe, a very 
small per-centage—will drink too 
much and misbehave themselves ; 
and they are the few who bring 
discredit on the fair and on fairs in 
general,and who furnished weapons 
for that vehement array of enemies 
to the whole system, which arose 
ready-armed as soon as Mr. Clere- 
story gave the signal for assault. 
Some such, I fear, there will always 
be ; and those others too will there 
always be, who see very plainly the 
offence of the small number, but are 
by no means so clear-sighted for 
the large number that offends not, 
and who fail to cast the correct 
proportion between the benefit de- 
rived by all and the concomitant 
injury done to a few. 

Surely you, my friend, are not 
one of those ; you have seen enough 
to-day to ensure a calmer apprecia- 
tion of the question. Just put to 
yourself your own corresponding 
case; parvis compone magna, and 
from your own learn to melt at 
other’s woe. You, too, have your 
work to do in the world. It is 
sometimes in town, where you alle- 
viate it with an occasional party, 
either in garden, dining-room, or 
drawing-room—with now and then 
an opera or a theatre—with here 
and there an exhibition of pictures 
or other works of art. It is some- 
times in the country, where I have 
heard you speak of clubs for cricket 
and archery, of picnics, of a hunt- 
ball, of pheasants, Confess that 
without some, without many of 
these, your work would be distaste- 
ful—almost impossible to you; that 
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ou would feel not only less happy 
but less useful than you are now. 
To these our Wessex country poor, 
ball and theatre, shooting and pic- 
nic, spectacles and réunons of all 
sorts, are concentrated into one day 
and one spot—Westborough Fair ; 
will you arrogate to yourself all 
those many flocks and herds of 
amusements, and not spare the one 
little ewe lamb of the poor? And 
as to the abuse:—are none of those 
entertainments of yours abused ? 
Think them over, and you know 
well that some are; but who ever 
talked of abolishing any one of 
them? Bad and. good there are in 
your society as in all others ; but 
that the leaven of bad is not nearly 
enough to affect the great lump of 
good, I know thoroughly and grant 
you most readily. Look here, then, 
at the masses of decent, steady, 
happy folk, worthy of all respect 
and admiration, which the home- 
ward current is now bearing past 
us as we stand at our gate, and 
think how copious must be the 
leaven of misbehaviour before it 
can go any way at all towards 


aérating so many solid lumps of 


good full-weighted dough. Our 
country visitors to-day you might 
count by thousands, the cases of 
disgrace barely by tens. Will you 
lay a stress upon hundredth parts? 
Is the conduct of one to be your 
basis of legislation for ninety-nine 
others ? 

And how would you have the 
labouring poor to spend their holi- 
day? Let us take the only people 
of whom I know, certainly the only 
people in our stage of civilization, 
to whom country-fairs or amuse- 
ments of a fairlike description are 
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unknown—the Northern Ameri- 
cans. The parallel is a very good 
one, for with them likewise the 
country labourers have their one 
holiday in the year, the fourth of 
July ; and do you know how the 
spend it? I have seen, and I will 
tell you. They are principally of 
two races and temperaments, the 
genuine Yankee and the more lately 
imported Irishman. Is it the 
Yankee ’—he hies him to his ‘mass- 
meeting, convened for that special 
festival, at which he sits the live- 
long day and inclines his ear to a 
ceaseless rodomontade of political, 
institutional, and domestic bom- 
bast from a series of those pests of 
America, the stump-orators; _re- 
turning with his brain all a-blaze 
from their inflammatory rubbish to 
yield even more * brag’ and less 
work than before, and to be more 
insolent to his ‘boss’ and more im- 
racticable than ever. Is it the 
rishman? I think you can guess 
his resource in lack of amusement. 
He is off in the early morning to 
the. nearest hut (some miserable 
one-roomed hovel), at which his 
favourite spirit is to be procured, 
there to sit, to lie; to grovel, till 
helped out, or more probably kicked 
out—some form of assistance being 
indispensable—as it draws towards 
midnight. He does not think it a 
pleasantly spent holiday, but he 
can think of no other way of spend- 
ing it. ‘Och, sir,’ he will tell you, 
‘but there’s more fun to be had in 
the ould country for threepence 
than for thirty dollars out here! 
We also of Wessex are Anglo- 
Saxons and Celts :—which of these 
two entertainments shall we sub- 
stitute for betaettacs 
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SIDNEY HERBERT, 
First Baron Herpert or LEA. 


N ancient chronicler of British 
worthies wrote of Sir Philip 
Sidney : ‘So great were the lamen- 
tations of his funerals that a face 
might be sooner found without 
eyes than without tears. No per- 
sons of honour at that time but 
thought it a dishonour not to mourn 
for him.’ Sidney Herbert was not 
carried through the streets of 
London to burial in St. Paul’s, as 
was the early kinsman whose name 
he bore ; but his death, although it 
closed a fuller term of service than 
his who fell at Zutphen, is likewise 
mourned as premature and counted 
for a national calamity. Men feel 
that our State has lost in him not 
only one of its most serviceable 
men, but one of those rare types 
of manhood which give to public 
servitude, along with its high dig- 
nity, its fairest look of grace. 
Sidney Herbert was born at 
Richmond, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1810. He was seventeen years 
of age when he lost his father, the 
eleventh Earl of Pembroke, of 
whom he was the second son. But 
whatever guidance a woman’s hand 
can give a man in the perilous 
pang between youth and man- 
ood, was admirably supplied by his 
mother, Catherine, only daughter 
of the late Count Simon Woronzow, 
and sister to Prince Michel Woron- 
zoW, &@ companion in arms of Wel- 
lington, the founder of the modern 
prosperity of the Crimea, one of 
the most enlightened and success- 
ful rulers of the Russian Caucasus, 
The greatness of a man’s debt to 
his mother for transmitted, and 
even for acquired, qualities, can 
seldom be better instanced than by 
the case of Sidney Herbert. His 
mother’s quick intelligence and 
sound judgment, her large and 
tender generosity, her noble yet 
sweet grace of bearing, seemed to 
reveal to those honoured by her 
acquaintance the secret of the 
charm by which her son so readily 
won men’s affections, and almost 
of the worth by which he so firmly 
kept them. Harrow claims the 


honour of his earlier, Oriel of his 
later, education. But perhaps no 
man contributed more to form or 
adorn his character than the vene- 
rable Francis Lear, late Dean of 
Salisbury, who was for several 
years his private tutor, and for 
whom he constantly expressed a 
grateful and affectionate esteem. 
We are not aware that he gained 
any remarkable distinction in 
school studies; yet neither they 
nor their sequel at Oxford were 
wasted upon him, During his stay 
at the University he was an inte- 
rested and active member of the 
Union Debating Society, of which 
the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir John Young, former 
Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, Archdeacon Man- 
ning, the late Lord Dalhousie, and, 
we believe, Lord Canning, were 
then the principal young orators. 
Presenting himself in the ‘ schools’ 
for an ordinary ‘ pass’ examination, 
he acquitted himself so well as to 
be invited by the examiners into 
the ranks of the candidates for 
‘honours; a ‘third’ class being 
promised him forthe papers already 
putin. To this invitation, he an- 
swered that if a ‘second’ were se- 
cured him he was ready to be ex- 
amined in the number of books 
requisite for the chance of a first 
class. On the refusal of the autho- 
rities to guarantee him so much, 
he declined submitting to the 
further ordeal. His name, not- 
withstanding, appeared among the 
‘honorary fourths.’ This was in 
1831. The next year saw him re- 
turned to Parliament as member 
for South Wilts, a constituency 
which he continued to represent, 
without interruption, until the 
early session of 1861, when he 
passed to the Upper House. 

Sir Robert Peel, with his usual 
sagacity, marked him out from the 
first as giving promise of useful- 
ness, Upon his own sudden recal 
from Italy to form an Adminis- 
tration, in the winter of 1834-5, 
that statesman sought at once to 
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secure his services. He offered him 
a Lordship of the Treasury. Flat- 
tering as any notice from so great 
a leader must have been to one so 
young in years and politics as 
Sidney Herbert, he had felt even 
then so strong a desire, and had 
formed so resolute a purpose, to 
labour diligently throughout his 
public life, that an appointment 
whose duties were not much more 
than nominal had no attraction for 
him. He would take office for 
work’s sake, or not at all. In con- 
sequence, he refused the offer, at 
risk of offending Peel. A refusal 
on such grounds satisfied that 
Minister, on the contrary, that he 
had rightly judged his man. In- 
stead of taking offence, he next 
offered him a joint Secretaryshi 
at the Board of Control, over whic 
department Lord Ellenborough was 
to preside. He recommended this 
post to Sidney Herbert’s notice as 
‘one of the most laborious offices 
connected with the Government 
.... affording great opportunities 
of acquiring political knowledge, 
and an insight into the complex 
machine of Government.’ ere 
were irresistible inducements, The 
young member for South Wilts 
accepted: and his address on pre- 
senting himself for re-election to 
his constituents, was more literally 
truthful and honest than even those 
whotrusted him most entirely knew 
or suspected at the time. 

Had the situation I have accepted (so 
he wrote) been one which required no 
exertion, no sacrifice, on my part, I should 
unhesitatingly have declined it. But 
demanding, as it will, constant and labo- 
rious application, I feel confident you 
will approve of my decision to undertake 
the duties assigned to me. 


Thus early had he weighed, thus 
heartily accepted, the teaching of 
the highest wisdom on the inse- 
parable nature of true greatness 
and true service. His whole career 
since then has proved that this was 
no decent profession made to veil 
the greed of a new gambler at the 
~~ of politics. It was thesimple 

eclaration of the principle which 
was to govern all his coming years. 

A sense of justice, not less than 
&wish for accuracy, induces us to 
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mention thus precisely this fact, 
omitted in almost every 7 


notice of him which has appeare 
that he was initiated into official 
duties at the Board of Control. 
The foremost servants of a State 
render it no service more valuable 
than the training in succession of 
able administrators. Lord Her- 
bert, whose ultimate administra- 
tive greatness none will question, 
retained, to our knowledge, a grate- 
ful sense of obligation upon this 
score to his first official chief, Lord 
Ellenborough. 

When, in 1841, Sir Robert Peel 
was once more Premier, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert again took office, as Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. Many valu- 
able improvements in the regula- 
tions of the Royal Navy date from 
his Secretaryship, and many mea- 
sures of advantage to the mercantile 
marine. But chief among his 
public services at that time may be 
reckoned the reform and re-organi- 
zation of the Naval School at 
Greenwich. This vast establish- 
ment, seed-plot and nursing-ground 
of such incalculable harm or good, 
contained no less than eight hun- 
dred boys. He found them in a 
state of indiscipline bordering 
upon mutiny, and of ignorance 
below the level of most parochial 
schools in days when their best 
standard was but mean. Such 
were, however, his personal exer- 
tions, so great his influence upon 
other minds, and his power of 
securing their co-operation, that 
the whole Admiralty Board, with 
Lord Haddington at their head, 
became a sort of ‘ Council on Edu- 
cation.’ Before they left office, the 
Greenwich elementary schools were 
second, in general acquirements, to 
none in England; in professional 
character, to no naval schools of 
their class in the world. 

In 1845, Mr. Sidney Herbert was 
made Secretary-at-War, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. Encouraged 
by his experience and success at 
Greenwich, he entered forthwith 
upon an inquiry into the state of 
the Royal Military Asylum at 
Chelsea, and into the preliminaries 
for establishing at that place a 
Military Normal School. Regi- 

02 
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mental schools had been introduced 
into the British army in the year 
1811, when the Duke of York was 
Commander-in-Chief, and Lord 
Palmerston Secretary-at-War. It 
scarcely detracts from the merit of 
their founders, to allow that these 
schools shared too faithfully in evil 
educational days the poor fortunes 
of their civil counterparts. The 
office of army-schoolmaster was as 
often a refuge for some disabled 
non-comunissioned officer, as a post 
for a duly-qualified instructor. A 
change in this matter was the neces- 
sary root of all others requisite in 
the defective system. It was 
effected by Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
whose signature is appended to 
the royal warrant which created 
the rank of ‘schoolmaster-serjeant’ 
the keystone of the modern fabric 
of regimental schools, This was in 
1846. A long period of exclusion 
from office was at hand, throughout 
which, by his advice, assistance, 
and parliamentary efforts, he con- 
tributed powerfully to prevent 
stagnation in the educational pro- 
gress of the army. Immediately 
on his return to the War-Office in 
1854, another royal warrant was 
issued, constituting three classes of 
army schoolmasters, and establish- 
ing industrial and infant schools 
in regiments. Earlier in the same 
year, he had matured a plan for 
forming a board of examiners, who 
should conduct all examinations for 
commissions by direct appointment, 
or for promotion within the ranks 
of regimental officers. It obtained 
the favour of the Horse-Guards, 
the sanction of the Treasury, and 
the approval of the House of 
Commons. Its execution was in- 
terrupted by the outbreak of the 
Russian war; but he found its 
principles embodied in the Council 
of Military Education, which had 
been constituted before his next 
return to office in. 1859. 

In the meanwhile, he had not 
been idle ; nor had retirement from 
the Ministry impaired the deference 
oon by the House of Commons to 

is opinion upon army matters. In 
1855, for instance, his speech of 
June 5th, upon the education of 
army officers, was not only received 
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with utmost attention in delivery, 
but obtained a wide circulation 
when reprinted as a pamphlet. 
We quote a paragraph characteristic 
of that single purpose which dis- 
tinguished at all times his parlia- 
mentary conduct, and did so much 
towards securing for him the confi- 
dence of politicians on either side: 


Now in asking the House to listen to a 
plan, I am acting contrary to the advice 
generally given to members unconnected 
with the Government—never to expose 
any plan of their own, because, if the 
plan be bad, it will be pulled to pieces, 
while if it be good, the credit of it will 
be got by the Government that adopts it. 
My object is not to avoid criticism, brt 
to put something tangible before the 
House which may assist them in forming 
a judgment upon this question. 


The provisions of that plan have 
been already in great measure 
realized. The system of Staff 
appointments has been remodelled 
in accordance with them ; and the 
means of acquiring proficiency in 
technical knowledge, together with 
the opportunity of testing that pro- 
ficiency by examination, have been 
thrown open to all officers through- 
out the army who may care to use 
them. This scheme, although not 
absolutely dependent upon that 
which the Secretary for War ela- 
borated for the future management 
of Sandhurst, may yet be considered 
as, in some sense, its complement. 
But Mr. Herbert’s care for the edu- 
cation of the private soldier, and 
of a children in the regiment, 
of candidates for commissions, 
and of officers anxious to fit them- 
selves for the special duties of the 
Staff, was further extended to that 
of army medical officers. In the 
month of October, 1860, he opened 
in person, at Chatham, anew Arm 
Medical School. We are assured, 
that within the short space of one 
year, this institution tse already 
given satisfactory results. The 
mention of them brings us natu- 
rally to the main work and glory 
of Sidney Herbert as a benefactor 
to the British army. Few will dis- 
pute his claim to such an honour- 
able title. If any would, they 
must first set aside the verdict of 
that army its own self, 
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When Sidney Herbert's plain oak 
coffin was borne from his ancestral 
gate at Wilton to the church he 
himself had founded, no man among 
the mourners in that simple pomp 
moved the by-standers more deeply, 
by his look and bearing, than the 
great soldier who reconquered 
India. But before the sad proces- 
sion reached the churchyard, an 
incident had happened not un- 
worthy to be noted with a Clyde’s 
appearance there. Certain places 
within the Church had been re- 
served exclusively for Wilton towns- 
folk, among whom the mourning 
was, indeed, as for a brother. A 
private soldier of artillery pre- 
sented himself in full uniform at 
the barrier, and claimed admittance. 
He allowed that he was neither 
kith nor kin to any in the neigh- 
bourhood. Yet he insisted that no 


British soldier should be treated 
as a stranger, ‘when a man was to 
be buried who had done better 
any in England for the 


than 
army ! 

The most illustrious of our living 
generals and this unknown private 
soldier, were agreed. Each pro- 
claimed, in his own way, that the 
‘soldier's friend’ was dead, 

It has been said that Sidney 
Herbert was in some sense respon- 
sible for the break-down of our 
military administration at the 
beginning of the Crimean war. 

The later sifting of contemporary 
events, and the result of subsequent 
experience, have disproved the 
charge. The fact is, that up to the 
date of the Russian war, England 
had never possessed any strictly 
military administration. The Colo- 
nial Office, the War-Office, and the 
Treasury, exercised at that time a 
conflicting authority over military 
affairs. It amazed foreigners that 
Lord Raglan’s despatch, announc- 
ing the issue of the Alma, was 
addressed to the Secretary for the 
Colonies, not to his colleague ‘at 
War.’ As in the Crimean, so in 
our former wars, including the 
Peninsular, administrative catas- 
trophes had to be retrieved by the 
valour of the soldiers. The British 
army has often been successful in 
spite of its administration. Forty 
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years of European peace had made 
matters worse Humanly speaking. 
no other result could have followed 
under any other administrator. 
The country went to war without 
due preparation, without any true 
system of military administration 
whatsoever. 

During the public agony, the 
Sebastopol Committee held. as it 
were a coroner’s inquest upon the 
army. The verdict of its foreman 
carried an expression of opinion 
upon the Secretary-at-War which 
should by no means be forgotten. 
These are the words of Mr. Roebuck 
on bringing up the Report, July 
17th, 1855 :— 

I say with regard to the Right Hon. 
Member for South Wilts, no man could 
have been more intent than that Right 
Hon. gentleman has always been upon 
the honour of his country, and on per- 
forming the duties of his office. . . . He 
was conscientiously endeavouring to per- 
form his duty, and was always at his 
post ; and his generosity and kindliness 
of spirit were always pervading the office 
to which he belonged. 


But the labours of that Committee 
could only expose the disastrous 
end; they led to no immediate 
practical result.: 

Lord Panmure entered amon 
the ruins. He saved the army an 
our honour in the only way in 
which it could be saved—by lavish 
expenditure, and by destroying all 
that there was left of the former 
system. No new system was, how- 
ever, then created, This was the 
work of a subsequent time. 

After the return of the troops 
from the Crimea, Lord Panmure 
issued the royal commission of 
inquiry into the ‘Sanitary Condi- 
tion of the Army.’ Its members 
were all men whose knowledge and 
experience fitted them to deal with 
the whole subject of which the 
Crimean calamity was but one 
aspect. The chief, the mainspring 
of the Commission, was Sidney 
Herbert. Every one now knows 
the zeal, the patience, the ability 
with which he carried through the 
great work then before him. His 
report, which may be said to give 
the date of the beginning of internal 
reform in our army, was a masterly 
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condensation of a minute, laborious, 
and effective inquiry. It has 
already borne fruit which is multi- 
plying an hundredfold, and will 
ast for ever. 

Four Commissions were next 
issued at his suggestion, of which 
he was head and actual working 
chief until their work was done, or 
that he himself becameSecretary for 
War. The first of these was forthe 
reform of barracksand hospitals, In 
pursuit of its object, he visited per- 
sonally, in company of other Com- 
missioners, all the principal bar- 
racks and hospitals in the kingdom, 

assing over to Paris as well, where 

e went into careful and minute 
examination of the arrangements in 
the general hospitals. A second 
Commission was for re-organizing 
the army medical department, the 
result of which is embodied in the 
warrant framed by him, and issued 
by General Peel. It also embraced 
the framing of a new code of ‘regu- 
lations’ for the sanitary and hospi- 
tal service of the army. That code, 
re-written by himself, after calling 
to his aid the most eminent sani- 
tary and medical authorities in 


London and in Edinburgh, was 
promulgated in October, 1859, and 
is allowed to be a model of its 
kind, A third Commission was for 
reforming the army medical sta- 


tistics. The Statistical Congress 
of last year affirmed them to be, on 
their new footing, the best, by far, 
in Europe. And finally, a fourth 
had for its object the institution of 
that Medical School at Chatham, of 
which the opening has been noted, 
and in which all candidates for 
army medical service will be in- 
structed in army hygiéne and in 
the specialties of military medical 
service. 

The changes and improvements 
for which the result of these in- 
quiries and attempts had only more 
convincingly demonstrated the 
necessity, called, of course, for a 
large expenditure. Lord Panmure, 
General Peel, Sidney Herbert him- 
self, shared the honourable respon- 
sibility of advising its outlay. 

No man throughout the empire 
will be found to cavil at it, when 
he reflects upon this single justify- 
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ing, consoling, and more than com- 
pensating fact :— 

The rate of mortality in the British 
army has diminished by just one half! 

The statistical returns of the late 
Chinese campaign afford interesting 
and convincing proof of the value 
of his sanitary reforms. Sent half 
across the globe, into an enemy’s 
country notoriously unhealthy, the 
British soldiery, wounded and all, 
died at a rate of little more than 
three men in a hundred per annum. 
Their loss, inclusive of those killed in 
action, amounted to a rate of Jess 
than six men in a@ hundred per 
annum. Whereas, for the first 
seven months of the Crimean war, 
sixty-one men in a hundred per 
annum was the death-rate, exclusive, 
be it noted, of the killed in action. 
During the Chinese campaign, the 
‘constantly sick’ in hospital were 
barely more than here in England ; 
whereas, during those first fatal 
months in the Crimea, the number 
of the sick was nearly seven times 
the English rate. The same pre- 
cautions applied to native Indian 
—— in China, gave similar 
results. Their mortality in hospital 
amounted to about one-twentieth, 
their sickness in hospital to about 
one-eighth of the Crimean figures, 

Much, however, remained to be 
done, and much was doing under 
his energeticrule. InJanuary, 1861, 
he issued a new code of regulations 
for the purveyors ; and shortly after- 
wards appointed a committee for 
reconstructing the hospital service 
and organizing general hospitals. He 
had entirely reformed the hospital 
corps just before his death; and 
the very day on which he died saw 
the opening of a general hospital 
at Woolwich, which will ultimately 
be transferred to the magnificent 
building in progress on his plans, 
on which the Queen has already 
bestowed his honoured name. His 
varied, minute, and intelligent care 
for the soldier’s comfort, might be 
shown by countless details ; such 
as the establishment at Aldershot 
of a course of instruction in barrack 
and hospital cookery ; such, again, 
as alterations in the machinery for 
making soldiers’ boots, securing a 
far greater variety in their sizes, 
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and thus adding to the comfort and 
marching power of the troops. 

The insufferable tedium and mo- 
notony of military life in time of 
peace, together with their dis- 
astrous effects upon the bodily and 
moral health of the soldier, did not 
escape the notice of the Commission 
of Inquiry, and had fastened upon 
the special attention of its chair- 
man, Anxious te grapple with the 
evils inseparable f om life in camps 
and barracks, he had recently sum- 
moned a Committee to consider 
the establishment of soldiers’ day- 
rooms and institutes at military 
stations. His death has deprived 
it of its informing spirit. But 
great and good men leave to their 
country no legacy more precious 
than their schemes of usefulness, 
The furtherance and completion of 
these are the noblest monuments 
which can be raised to their me- 
mory. This generous thought, 
which we know to have been 
specially dear to the lost statesman, 
of whom his country was proud, 
ought to suffer neither failure nor 
stunting by reason of his death. 


The catalogue of his administra- 
tive labours and achievements is 


far from complete. To Sidney 
Herbert, combatant officers, from 
the field-marshal to the ensign, owe 
the equitable adjustment of their 
claims to rank and retirement. To 
him, army medical officers owe a 
worthier recognition of their title 
to enlarged honours and augmented 
pay. Well-conducted non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates name 
him as the promoter of the more 
generous acknowledgments now 
conceded to their honourable ser- 
vice. He has left his mark upon 
the modern constitution of our 
militia. The plans in progress of 
execution for the better military 
defence of these islands, bear the 
impress of his mind. The recon- 
struction of our“artillery system 
was his work. On him devolved 
the chief burden of the recent amal- 
gamation between the Indian and 
the general forces of her Majesty : 
and under his official guidance 
has been consolidated the imposing 
array of our new volunteers. It 
should, moreover, not be forgotten, 
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that so many reforms and improve- 
ments necessitated changes in the 
internal administration of the War- 
Office itself. Their relative im- 
portance and completeness are not 
easily discerned through the mist 
of official reserve or of technical 
obscurity. Yet we fear no contra- 
diction in asserting that for some- 
thing approaching to an entire re- 
organization of this cumbrous de- 
partment the country stands in- 
debted to the industry and ability 
of the late Lord Herbert. But 
administrative greatness can hardly 
be reckoned as the standard by 
which his countrymen had guaged 
him. Other, nobler and rarer, 
qualities appeared to point him out 
as aman to whom the nation would 
one day entrust with confidence 
the guidance of its destinies. 

If, as the saying is, ‘ great 
thoughts come,’ indeed, ‘from the 
heart,’ Sidney Herbert was sure to 
compass in the conduct of the State 
whatever may be achieved by a 
gifted mind obedient to a cou- 
rageous, truthful, simple, and un- 
selfish soul, A conviction that he 
must do so caused his death to be 
deplored as that of a future Prime 
Ministerof England. Years before 
the public press uttered this title 
over his open grave, the popular 
voice would hail him by it. Loud 
cheers backing the cry, ‘ You are 
cut out for a Prime Minister! 
would interrupt him while speaking 
from the Salisbury hustings. Every 
one perceived in him a special 
social faculty, sure to conciliate 
such men as form the staple of our 
Cabinets ; but its embrace was 
truly wider than that of the widest 
political céterte, A severe despiser 
of captious arts, guiltless, almost 
to purism, of political cant or clap- 
trap, he was yet a man in whom 
the popular heart recognised, by a 
just instinct, something of its own 
best fibre. In his own county he 
was not only the chosen of the 
constituency, but the idol of the 
unrepresented classes. In_ the 
towns at elections it was difficult 
to restrain their enthusiasm or to 
obtain a hearing for his opponents: 
and the neighbourhood of Salisbury 
remembers how the country folk 
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turned out of doors in villages, or 
ran from their work afield, to see 
and cheer him, as he rode to War- 
minster, on his canvas, at the last 
contested election. His frank and 
cordial manners, his unstudied 
capacity of adaptation to the most 
varied peculiarities of others, his 
unalterable good humour, his 
boundless liberality, even his com- 
manding stature, silvery voice, and 
personal beauty, gave him singular 
advantages for captivating popular 
confidence in its brightest moods. 
Born and bred an aristocrat, trained 
to political warfare in a Conser- 
vative camp, he was yet of a temper 
and understanding most largely 
liberal. Democracy is now-a-days 
at a discount ; but they are states- 
men of blind brain and blinder 
heart who fail to see that it is still 
infusing a noble human influence 
into the’ practice of all civilized 
Governments, Sidney Herbert 
eould never count among such 
darklings. He had no tinge of the 
supercilious arrogance wherewith 
aristocrats affect too often to look 
down on those whom they yet 
aspire to lead, and perhaps sincerely 
wish to benefit. A disdainful or 
distrustful policy was hateful to 
him, and repugnant to the very 
constitution of his mind. He spoke 
from his heart when, as in January, 
1853, he said :— 


I believe the English people to be a 
generous people, and that they must be 
governed in a generous and liberal spirit. 
I know that Governments have spoken 
of fearing the people ; and when Govern- 
ments speak of fearing the people, it is 
not unnatural that the people should fear 
their Governments. But I say that fear 
and mistrust are not the just feelings and 
proper relations which should subsist be- 
tween the governors and the governed :— 
and I trust we shall see in whatever alte- 
rations and reforms it may be necessary 
to make, a spirit uncompromisingly di- 
rected against all abuses ; but animated 
by an affectionate reverence for our insti- 
tutions. 


The same freedom from the old- 
school jealousy of popular progress 
breathes in his speech of 1856 on 
the famous ‘ Pacifico’ debate. He 
then reproached Lord Palmerston 
for failing to introduce, ‘as with 
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the altered circumstances of Europe 
I think he was bound to do, a more 
frank, straightforward, unreserved 
method of conducting public af- 
fairs: such as increasing freedom 
of thought requires, and is neces- 
sarily demanded from the increased 
publicity which free government 
requires to satisfy the represen- 
tative assemblies of each country 
whose affairs are affected.’ 

When, in the great corn-law 
debates of 1846, the member for a 
county constituency asserted that 
‘the gentlemen of England have 
been distinguished from those of 
all other countries in the world 
as having never been the advocates 
of disgraceful immunities, he may 
have seemed to be merely salving 
with grace a wound he was himself 
inflicting. When, on the same oc- 
casion, he exclaimed, ‘if I am right 
in thinking that the corn-laws im- 
pose a burden upon one part of the 
community for the benefit of the 
other, then I say that they are con- 
trary to the whole spirit of our 
Constitution, the utterance of such 
a sentiment may have seemed a 
matter of course for a member of 
the Cabinet which was sealing their 
doom. But a time came when, 
after the death of their great leader, 
the followers of Peel must needs 
decide into which scale of the 
vibrating political balance they 
would throw the weight of their 
high character, great ability, and 
varied experience of affairs. With- 
out professing to have penetrated 
the secret of deliberations neces- 
sarily private, we do not hesitate 
to affirm that Sidney Herbert's 
judgment and determination on the 
crisis were unequivocal. Howmuch 
hung upon that decision, and how 
much the country owes to its event 
it is hard to calculate. But had 
Peel’s followers failed to choose the 
side which, both in name and 
pe estimation, was the more 
iberal, considerable evils, in all 

robability, must have ensued. 
Then, it might not only have been 
said, but certainly believed, that 
personal influence, rather than 
development of a conviction long 
since received in germ, had wrought 
in them the revolution of 1846. 
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The newly-cemented fabric of 
commercial reform might have been 
shaken by doubts of its stability: 
The Whigs would have been driven 
into alliance with the most rabid 
Radicals in Parliament and out. 
The renewed party strife might 
have long delayed the crowning of 
Peel's financial edifice. And, worse 
than all, the masses might have 
been settled in a belief that it is 
impossible to reconcile a conser- 
vative spirit with a hearty love of 
popular progress. 

The profession and practice of 
true liberalism is vexed, however, 
by the continual recurrence of the 
difficult problem, how to be com- 
pliant without being merely pliable. 
And a stern admonition is being 
just now given to the world, at 
cost of our kindred blood, that the 
men who would: guide to good 
effect the destinies of a free people, 
must hear some other voice oo 
that of the shouting crowd, and 
have some other will than theirs. 

Sidney Herbert’s political career 
gave no doubtful tokens that he felt 
and acted on this conviction. His 
was one of the few stately heads 
which would not bend before the 
furious gust that swept the horizon 
of popular politics in the days of 
the famous Durham letter. This 
was his language at a County 
meeting, summoned by the High 
Sheriff, upon the ‘ burning question’ 
of Papal aggression :— 


Gentlemen, I have been all through 
my life a fair advocate of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, extended to all classes of 
religionists in this country, without any 
manner of distinction; and I frankly 
confess that nothing I have seen, even in 
the circumstances which have just oc- 
curred, has induced me in the slightest 
degree to abate one tittle or modify in 
any respect the opinion which I have 
always maintained, that every English 
subject existing in this country, has a 
full right to all political privileges, and 
to the free exercise of his religion, what- 
ever that religion may be—however false 
or unfounded we may consider it. . . . I 
confess that Iam not one of those who 
look with any very great surprise at what 
has now occurred. I have felt that the 
likely reaction from a long course of into- 
lerant laws would be, that when we 
untied the hands of those who had been 


bound by penal statutes, they would soon 
begin to make use of them. Therefore I 
have not been discouraged by what has 
taken place from adhering to the same 
course of policy which I believe to be just 
and Christian. 


The noisy opposition of an elec- 
tion mob could not silence him 
when he would unflinchingly main- 
tain the same sentiments in the 
market-place of Salisbury :— 


I say that every man in a country con- 
stituted like this, originally composed of 
various races, and still containing men 
widely differing in their religious opinions 
—as must be the case in every country 
where there is full discussion and freedom 
of opinion, as there is, and I trust will 
ever be, in England—I say, that having 
these differences, you have no right to 
punish men for differing from you upon 
the doctrines of your Church, be they 
dissenters of whatsoever denomination 
they may. They have a right to their 
religious opinions, they have a right also 
to their civil privileges. 

* ~ * * * * 

You may depend on it—I beg pardon of 
those gentlemen who are interrupting me 
—I have my own opinions, and I am 
accustomed to speak them out without 
reserve. If I have given offence to any 
man, I am sorry for it ; but I say this— 
that highly as I prize the representation 
of this county, yet not for all the votes 
which those gentlemen can give me—not 
for all the political influence which that 
high honour confers upon me—will I con- 
sent to conceal my religious or political 
opinions. 


Scarcely less unpopular with a 
large portion of his constituency 
were his speech and vote upon the 
notorious ‘ lorcha’ case, at the time 
of Sir John Bowring’s Cantonese 
embroilment. But equally firm 
and self-respecting was his assertion 
of his own convictions. Before the 
election of 1857, he boldly said to 
his discontented supporters in the 
county :— 


On the question of China, I voted 
against the Government. I know the 
vote was unpopular ; but if I had to vote 
again upon the subject, I should act as I 
have done already. I have had some 
experience of unpopularity. I fought the 
battle of free trade some years ago against 
a strong mass of opinion in this county ; 
but I feel that I am bound to look neither 
to the right nor to the left, but that it is 
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my duty to form my opinion according to 
the best of my judgment, and when I 
have come to a conclusion upon a public 
question, to stand firmly by it. ... I can 
say for myself that I had with my opinions 
but one course to pursue. It was clearly 
my duty to give them effect upon a matter 
involving, as it appears to me, our national 
honour. I did it without a view to any 
party purpose ; I have no party purpose 
to serve. I have refused office, and am 
not seeking it. Nor have I any political 
combination with any party whatever, 
nor will I enter into any such. But as I 
refuse to join any combination to displace, 
so I refuse likewise to conceal my opinions 
or repress my convictions to favour the 
convenience of any government, present or 
future. 


These are but instances, taken 
almost at random, to justify the 
proud boast he could make on 
taking leave of his constituents, 
after a service of eight-and-twenty 
years :— 


Neither has this uninterrupted honour 
been the result of a complete identity of 
opinion ; nor have I purchased it by any 
dishonest submission of my opinion to 
yours. 


Loud talkers at the hustings will 


yet sometimes whisper humbly in 


the House. His temper was not 
such. Whatever were the merits 
of Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a 
committee of the Commons to 
inquire into the state of the army 
before Sebastopol, both personal 
dignity and generous consideration 
for others breathe in the terms in 
which Sidney Herbert resisted its 
appointment. On behalf of generals 
and army civilians absent and en- 
gaged in a perilous campaign, he 
repudiated the jurisdiction of 
judges with whom they could not 
possibly be confronted. Over him- 
self and his colleagues, present and 
ready to reply, he admitted without 
reserve the judicial rights of Par- 
liament; and he confidently 
challenged the issue of their exer- 
cise. 

Not a word have I said, not a sentence 
have I written, but what I shall be 
willing to place before the Committee, 
and shall be perfectly well satisfied to 
abide the issue. I say emphatically, let 
no man hint for one moment that I am 
attempting to shirk or to evade inquiry. 
I may speak and I may vote, as a minis- 
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ter of the Crown, against inquiries of 
this character ; and I am justified in so 
doing, because the appointment of such a 
committee as this is in the nature of an 
accusation so long as they retain their 
places. I felt, therefore, as one of the 
ministers of the Crown, that I must share 
the censure with which they have been 
visited, since those were gone who were 
possessed of more direct authority and 
influence in this department than myself. 
And I conceived it was not right, while 
this inquiry was pending, and while my 
conduct was being investigated, that I 
should still retain the office of a minister 
of the Crown ; for though in civil life we 
hold that a man is to be considered inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty, that is not 
so with respect to an administration. 
They should suffer no breath of suspicion 
to exist with respect to their conduct; 
for the moment in which they are sus- 
pected should be the last of their power. 


Other words of his, uttered in 
the course of this debate, are preg- 
nant with demonstration that he 
had worthily conceived the duties 
of a Prime Minister, and the charac- 
ter of his right parliamentary posi- 
tion :— 

Well, but is there not a Government ? 
Is there no man who shall bring order out 
of this chaos, and who by his commanding 
position may take the lead of the House, 
which, like all popular assemblies, is 
willing to be led if it discern in those who 
aspire to lead it, the qualities necessary 
for that purpose ? 

* * “* ” ms * 

Sir, you will not have a strong Govern- 
ment by having in it strong men who 
take a weak course. You must have 
strong men taking a strong course. They 
must not at the first moment throw down 
the reins, and act contrary to the opinions 
which they strongly expressed only a 
fortnight ago, because the House at the 
moment happens to demand it. The 
Government, to be a strong Government, 
must be something more than the mere 
reflex of the caprices of a large popular 
assembly. For these reasons, the Govern- 
ment must not only be a Government of 
strong and independent men, but it must 
act strongly. 


Trained from his personal and 
political youth in a spirit of un- 
swerving allegiance to a leader of 
master-mind ; initiated under Peel 
into a consummate system of parlia- 
mentary tactics ; enjoying heartily, 
in those fresh days, the comrade- 
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ship no less than the antagonism 
of generous debate, few men 
knew better than Sidney Herbert 
what advantage the spirit and the 
ties of party can afford to the fore- 
most statesman of a constitutional 
kingdom. This lesson, learnt in 
the days of action, credit, and 
success, he was forced to con at 
leisure in those of comparative 
inactivity and isolation, But what- 
ever wisdom such lore may bring 
its learner, there is yet another 
lesson concerning political partisan- 
ship which is written upon the 
features of our time, and which our 
statesmen will do well to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 
What that lesson may be, and how 
the man of whom we write had 
studied it, let his own words ex- 
press :*— 

We live in times when the circum- 
stances of the political world are very 
peculiar. When I first entered Parlia- 
ment, the House of Commons was divided 
into two camps. A leader guided both— 
a leader whose authority no man ques- 
tioned, and whom every man on his side 
followed. All the trouble was in his 
hands. His party acquiesced in every- 
thing he thought best; and five minutes 
after his decision was announced to them, 
they were heart and soul engaged in it, 
clamorous that it was not only the best, 
but the only course that could be pursued. 
In the House of Commons this was a great 
advantage in some respects, for it saved 
a world of thought. But in the House 
of Commons of the present day we have 
a different state of things. The House 
of Commons is divided into many parties, 
or rather no party, and why? Because 
the country is divided into many parties, 
or no party. At the time the House of 
Commons was divided into two camps, 
the country was divided into two camps 
also. One man was blue, another yellow. 
There was the sharpest line of demarca- 
tion between the two. The mass of the 
people are now nearly as intelligent as 
those they return to represent them ; and 
the result is, that, judging for themselves, 
they find some good on one side, some on 
another, and they will not yield them- 
selves blindly to the lead of any one man 
or party in the State. Now there is great 
complaint of this throughout the country. 
Men are disturbed and unsettled by it ; 
and they are devising means whereby the 
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country and Parliament may be again 
divided into two camps. But, instead of 
lamenting the existence of such a state of 
things, and devising means to restore 
what I firmly believe will never be restored 


. again, I think we had better look our 


difficulties in the face. I don’t lament 
the change. Many of the old public men 
in the House of Commons regret it enor- 
mously ; they are bewildered by it, and 
they are perhaps right in their regret as 
public men, because it increases the 
trouble and difficulty of public men. But 
all they have lost in comfort, the country 
has gained in public good. The result is 
this, that the country, instead of being 
partisans, are now become a calm, reason- 
ing jury; andit is necessary, now that 
they are to constitute the jury, that they 
should be capable of deciding upon the 
arguments laid before them. The country 
are gainers by the change. The more 
great measures are passed by consent, 
and party bitterness becomes extinct, the 
more necessary it becomes that we in the 
country should understand the contempo- 
raneous political opinions upon which we 
are called to decide ; and for that purpose 
we must study the principles of political 
government. 


Indeed, his whole course of con- 
duct, in office or out, had wrought 
in all other public men an implicit 
confidence in his superiority to 
mere partisanship. No man bore 
with greater self-respect and dignity 
the necessary ostracism of Peel’s 
followers ; none saw sooner when 
its proper term was come. That 
term once passed, every statesman 
called to form a Cabinet, sought, at 
some time or other, his assistance, 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord John 
Russell, Lord Derby and Lord 
Palmerston, had, each in turn, 
recourse to him. Not by way of 
bidding for an undecided allegiance 
—as circumstances, and the very 
lapse of time, and his occasional 
exercise of high functions mean- 
while, may fully prove—but in 
acknowledgment of his ungues- 
tionable excellence as a great public 
servant, and of confidence in the 
indulgent good faith he would 
surely manifest towards men of 
any party with whom his sense of 
duty should require him to act. 

A slight but authentic anecdote 


* Speech at opening of Warminster Atheneum, October, 1858, 
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may serve to characterize this im- 
plicit confidence. 

In a mixed society, one of the 
political leaders named above spoke 
of the choice hope he had conceived 
of him. A foreign diplomatist 
stood by and heard him speak— 

‘He was the man whom I had 
surely thought to see the leader in 
Parliament of our English gentle- 
men.” 

‘How isthat? asked the foreigner 
of the man next to him ; ‘he said 
the leader of “our English gentle- 
men,” nothing of Tory, Whig, or 
Radical.’ 

Hard as it may have seemed to 
furnish formal explanation of such 
omission to one who did not know 
him, nothing wants less explaining 
to those who did. Colleagues in 
council, subordinates in office, 
friends and acquaintances, asso- 
ciates in the minor yet important 
interests of aneighbourhood, chance 
companions in field sports, the most 
considerable or humblest tenants, 
personal servants,—all, without 
exception, owned at once the charm 
he exercised on men of every class 
and character. And he not only 
charmed men, but he bound them. 
He could not only win admiration, 
but inspire loyalty. Confidence 
given to him was not to be with- 
drawn. The very conscience would 
ratify the quick judgment of af- 
fection. Real performance ever 
redeemed in him the richest pro- 
mise of appearance. Of all the 
countless men in public or in private 
life with whom he was friendly, 
not one, whom duty, right, and 
opportunity allowed him to be- 
friend, but will corroborate this 
word. Indeed, a cordial loyalty to 
friendship or to fellowship was a 
signal ingredient in his character. 
This it was which, when some de- 
preciated the military excellence 
and honourable frankness of Lord 
Raglan, spoke out concerning them 
in terms of generous eulogy. This 
caused his readiness, amidst the 
cavilling of others, to praise ‘the 
promptitude, patience, skill and 
ability of Lord Clarendon’ at the 
peace conferences in Paris, This 
wrung from Lord Palmerston, 
amidst the indignant cheers of the 
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House, a juster tribute to the 
services of Sir John McNeill and 
Colonel Tulloch than the pecuniary 
offer by which he had almost in- 
sulted them. This insisted, with 
decisive energy, upon the inclusion 
of Lord Canning’s name in the 
vote of thanks to the army and 
navy for the suppression of the 
Indian mutiny. This fired the sole 
outburst of indignant anger which 
his admirable temper ever allowed 
him within the walls of Parliament : 
when, with kindling eye and quiver- 
ing frame and outstretched arm, he 
launched at Mr. Disraeli, fairly 
cowering on the Treasury bench, a 
long-repressed rebuke for his old 
maligning of Sir Robert Peel. 


It has been said (he cried) that some 
vindication is necessary to the memory of 
Sir Robert Peel, and a pointed appeal has 
been made to some of us sitting on these 
benches, who had the good fortune to be 
his friends. Sir, I think the memory of 
Sir Robert Peel stands on a pedestal 
from which no counter motion, even could 
it be carried, in this House, could remove 
it. I knew Sir Robert Peel during my 
whole life almost—I admired him as a 
politician—I followed him as a leader— 
and I loved the man. He was a man, 
mind you, susceptible—proud, and justly 
proud, of the purity of his motives— 
jealous of hishonour. I sat by him night 
by night on that bench when he was at- 
tacked by the foulest language, and ac- 
cused of the meanest crimes. But Sir 
Robert Peel was a man of a generous 
nature—he was one who never rejoiced 
in the humiliation of an adversary ; and 
he would have recollected this—that the 
humiliation, if humiliation it were, was 
an humiliation to be inflicted not only on 
those who had assailed him, but also on 
gentlemen for whose character he had the 
warmest regard. I don’t confound hon. 
gentlemen opposite with those whocalum- 
niated Sir Robert Peel. . . . I say, then, 
that the memory of Sir Robert Peel re- 
quires no vindication—his memory is 
embalmed in the grateful recollections of 
the people of this country : and I say if 
ever retribution is wanted—for it is not 
words that humiliate, but deeds—if a man 
wants to see humiliation—which, God 
knows, is always a painful sight—he need 
but look there / 


Certain great questions are grow- 
ing rifer among us, towards solving 
which the vulgar spirit of political 
party can bring nothing : questions 
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which affect immediately the very 
being rather than the mere well- 
being of the body politic. They 
present difficulties which, it may 

e feared, the soundest canons of 
non-interference will fail in the end 
to remove. Their treatment de- 
mands a largeness of heart which 
vulgar partisanship cramps, a 
righteousness of mind such as it 
can only warp. Such are the ques- 
tions raised in the strife between 
the employers of labour and the 
labourers employed. To arbitrate 
with any success in controversies 
such as these, a statesman needs to 
possess a peculiar combination of 
choice qualities. Sidney Herbert's 
transparent honesty of purpose, 
his quick sympathy, and the self- 
control which tempered it, his 
candid habit of thought, his genuine 
liberality, his strong common sense 
and freedom from fanciful crotchets, 
his power of grasping principles, 
and his ready mastery of technical 
details, all, combined with his ac- 
knowledged singular gifts of con- 
ciliation, seemed to mark him out 
as one well fitted, if any be so, to 
deal hopefully with matters of such 
important, intricate, and delicate 
debate. 

He was not without experience 
of the bold but tender skill required 
in probing social wounds and dress- 
ing social sores. His helpful zeal 
and energy had been shown in an 
almost public capacity ten years 
before their fuller display at the 
head of the Army Sanitary Commis- 
sion. In company with the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, he 
set on foot, and followed up in 
person, an inquiry into the con- 
dition of needlewomen and of 
other hard-working but ill-paid 
female classes in the metropolis. 
The public mind was startled by 
the information brought to light. 
An association, of which he was 
the working chief, was formed to 
assist in female emigration to the 
colonies, In this, as in all other 
work, those who came within reach 
of him were struck by his great 
aptitude for business, by his quick 
and thorough appreciation even of 
exceptional circumstances, by his 
ingenuity, resolution, and perse- 
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verance in meeting them. The 
colonies understood and remem- 
bered what thus showed itself in 
him: and his advent, in 1855, to 
the Colonial Office—which, how- 
ever, he retained but for a few 
weeks—was hailed by them as a 
sure omen of public advantage. 
Yet not in Great Britain alone, nor 
in her colonies, had the force and 

urity of his political character, 
his varied, equal, and sustained 
abilities, drawn attention towards 
him or given token of what he 
should be in the coming time. A 
few lines from the pen of that dis- 
tinguished political critic, M. E, 
Forcade, which appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in Novem- 
ber, 1858, sketch him so justly, 
honourably, and yet rapidly, that 
we will not forbear to recal them 
here. They contain an appreciation 
of that speech delivered at the 
Warminster Athenzeum from which 
we have quoted his disquisition 
upon the vanishing lines of demar- 
cation between English political 
parties. These are the terms in 
which the French reviewer charac- 
terized him :— 


One of the members of chief mark in 
Parliament, a former, and, we may add, 
a future Minister, a man whom his birth 
and fortune place in the foremost rank of 
the Conservative classes, but whom his 
intellect and political integrity have en- 
listed in the Liberal cause, one of the 
friends of Sir Robert Peel,—in a word, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, a distinguished 
statesman, manifestly marked out for 
power, an eloquent and manly speaker, a 
member of the House of Commons. 


That House, indeed, had, in a 
manner, mourned his loss before 
its blow had fallen in full force 
upon the Parliament and the 
Empire. 

ew positions were more remark- 
able than that which he held in it : 
none, we venture to think, more 
honourable alike to the holder and 
to those among whom it was held. 
He had never, in technical phrase, 
‘led’ the House. Circumstances 
had absolutely, and not unjustly, 
forbidden it. Such veterans of 
peeeiney warfare as Lord John 
ussell and Lord Palmerston sat 
above him on the Ministerial 
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bench: and beside him, such an 
incomparable orator as Mr. Glad- 
stone. Yet an attentive silence, 
meet honour for some Nestor of 
debate, would greet Sidney Herbert 
rising for a speech. Whereas the 
cheers which presently would in- 
terrupt him, rang with something 
of the kindly encouragement be- 
stowed upon a youthful favourite. 
Indeed, he was, perhaps, the very 
man in whom the older traditions 
and the newer aspirations of Eng- 
lish political life met in the hap- 
piest mood, and were blended in 
the most hopeful union, The 
severest worshipper of method and 
order could find no flaw in the 
precision of his administrative 
conduct: the most captious de- 
claimer against routine could not 
deny that, upon occasion, he was 
ready tostep boldly out of its beaten 
track. One splendid instance of 
such readiness will remain in the 
history of his country. He was 
the War Minister who, in defiance 
of all official tradition, appealed to 
the devotion and organizing power 
ofa woman on behalf of our perish- 
ing soldiery in hospital. That ap- 
eal, it is true, had been anticipated. 
lorence Nightingale had offered 
herself, unbidden, for the lon 
sacrifice of Scutari. Yet it wil 
not be forgotten that the letter 
which contained her own offer was 
crossed by one in which her price- 
less aid was asked by the then 
Secretary-at-War. 

Sidney Herbert’s set speeches in 
Parliament deserved the respect 
they invariably received, no less by 
moral weight and consequent force 
of persuasion, than by clearness of 
argument and aptitude of illustra- 
tion. In the less formal, but no less 
important, interchange of Parlia- 
mentary question and answer, he 
confessedly excelled. Information 
thus elicited from him was precise 
and full, given out of a complete 
knowledge of special subjects in a 
most intelligible and perspicuous 
manner. His fine political tact and 
social sense rarely let him blunder. 
If ever he did so, he won a ready 
forgiveness by the frank sincerity 
of his retractation. Keen in percep- 
tion of humour and quick of re- 
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partee, he was never once known 
to transgress the bounds either of 
personal courtesy or of becoming 
earnestness. His wit was never 
flippant, never open to the reproach 
of treating with trivial jocosity 
matters grave in themselves or in- 
spiring in others sentiments worthy 
of respect. Accéssible to all, every 
one felt at ease with him, whilst 
none dared to make free with a 
dignity so agreeably veiled. Eng- 
land had no more exquisite nor yet 
more vigorous type of a true gentle- 
man, 

One other topic we must touch 
on here: reluctantly and lightly for 
its very sacredness. The liberalism 
of so determined and consistent an 
advocate of religious liberty may 
not be set down to any religious 
indifference. ‘The Church which 
owned him had no friend more 
enlightened: she had no son more 
munificent, In every district on 
his own property in Ireland he 
built and provided for excellent 
schools, Over the surface of the 
county of Wilts, he sowed proof, 
broadcast, that the public advocate 
of extended education was the 
liberal private patron of sound 
religious training for the children 
of the poor. Nor did his care stop 
short at that point. His anxiety 
to secure a due fulness of profes- 
sional acquirements in candidates 
for ordination made him desirous 
to turn the current of cathedral 
reform into the channel of the 
highest clerical education. Not 
only did he publish a remarkable 
pamphlet to that effect, but he 
entreated the House of Commons 
to bethink itself that, ‘at a time 
when a great struggle was in pro- 
gress for the promotion of educa- 
tion, it would be little short of an 
act of insanity to take any ste 
having a tendency to sacrifice such 
institutions as cathedral chapters, 
establishments of which the want 
would soon make itself to be felt.’ 

One imperishable monument 
remains of his princely liberality 
asachurchman. He built at his 
sole cost, of more than thirty thou- 
sand pounds, the magnificent 
Byzantine church at Wilton. At 
the same time he purchased and 
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presented to the living a new 
rectory house and grounds. He 
built and endowed, at Sandymount, 
near Dublin, a church which is an 
almost solitary instance in Ireland 
of that revived taste in ecclesiastical 
architecture which is re-beautifying 
the towns and villages of England. 
Again, in Dublin and its neighbour- 
hood, the churches of St. Stephen, of 
Bray, of Booter’s-town, of Dundrum, 
and others, are indebted to him for 
large contributions towards build- 
ing, enlargement, or repairs. In 
his own diocese of Salisbury, the 
Bishop’s visitation roll might 
almost be transcribed to enumerate 
such instances of his unwearying 
generosity. The new church built 
at Bemerton, in memory of his 
saintly kinsman, George Herbert ; 
the noble flamboyant church re- 
stored at Bishopstone ; the churches 
of Broadchalk, Burcombe, Chil- 
mark, Fisherton, Harnham, Nether- 
hampton, Swallowcliff, South New- 
ton, and countless others, have 
enrolled him among their foremost 
benefactors. The great Church 
Societies found in him constant 
and liberal support. Missionary 
bishops had the frequent assistance 
of his eloquent voice and open 
hand. The bede roll of his private 
charities would weary the patience 
of any reader. 

In dismissing such a subject, it 
cannot be indelicate to reproduce 
the words delivered by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, at his recent visitation 
charge. 


I never met a man who by his gene- 
rous noble bearing, by his general sym- 
pathizing disposition, by his unrufiled 
forgiving temper, by his great abilities 
and unflagging devotion of them to the 
work which was allotted to him, by his 
forward zeal in providing the means of 
grace and education, and by the mark 
which he set upon them of his sense of 
their value; by his ungrudging and 
bounteous liberality, and by his personal 
sacrifices, recommended the faith and 
life of a true Christian more than did 
Lord Herbert. I am sure that all this 
kingdom, particularly the soldier, the 
clergy, and Christ’s poor, will receive 
this dispensation of God’s providence asa 
deep family affliction, 


Such nobility of heart as his, 
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gifted with such mental power, 
commended by such winsome out- 
ward form, is rightly judged to be 
of rare occurrence. The men of 
Wilts, in voting him a statue, obey 
an impulse which, old and common 
as it may be, is not, in such case, 
obsolete or vulgar. It is good that 
in the public place the bodily pre- 
sentment of such a man as he was, 
should express the long regret of 
them that knew him, and inform 
the imagination of them that shall 
hereafter learn to admire him un- 
known. The further proposal to 
pnpvente at least one feature of 

is practical benevolence, by found- 
ing a Convalescent Hospital, recog- 
nises the truth that the good deeds 
of great men find in the repetition 
of them a worthier record than 
may be run in bronze or carved in 
stone, The determination to mark 
his memory with outward honour, 
is not confined within the limits of 
his own county. We may be par- 
doned for expressing a hope that 
diversity of efforts will not be 
suffered to mar the proportions of 
what might fairly be made a 
national memorial. 

What has been written here, may 
seem to savour of panegyric. It 
has not, at least, been written with- 
out deliberation, nor without long 
opportunity of special observation. 
We leave with confidence its justi- 
fication to those who knew the man 
most intimately, whether in public 
or in private life. 

They who knew Sidney Herbert 
well, knew best what grace and 

ower shone and wrought in him. 
They knew how unaffected was that 
grace, and what reserve of force lay 
in that power. They knew his pure 
unselfishness, his singleness of pur- 
pose, earnestness, simplicity, and 
truth, They knewthe manly calm of 
his large mind, the womanly tender- 
ness of his still larger heart. They 
knew his paramount obedience to 
the voice of duty, and the charm of 
seeming ease with which herendered 
it. They knew his ample bounty, 
and the strange spell which almost 
wrought in its recipients a sense of 
having laid him under obligation. 
They knew his playful brilliancy 
in happy hours, his helpful com- 
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forting when trouble was at hand. 
They who feel the world grown 
darker and grown colder for the 
loss of him, feel, even so, that had 
they never known him, it had never 
seemed to them so bright or warm. 
The chronicler whom first we 
quoted, sums up thus his estimate 
of Philip Sidney :— 

Certain it is, that he was a noble and 
a matchless gentleman, of whom it may 
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be justly written, without hyperbole or 
fiction, that he seemed born to do that 
only which he went about. To speak 
more of him were to speak less, 


These words well stamp the later 
kinsman of that old ‘crown and 
flower’ of English manhood ; and 
the last lines of the elder Sidney’s 
epitaph would fit with curious 
felicity his tablet whom we 
mourn :— 


Heaven hath his soul, the arts his fame, 
All soldiers his grief, the world his good name. 


THE BRIDAL. 


YHEY went with song through the rose-wreathed arch, 
With song within the aisle: 
And on her features fair she wore 
A sweet subduing smile. 


And rose-red came the summer sun 
Through storied saints on high: 

And rose-red the familiar face 
With that fenestral dye. 


But she is pale beneath her veil 
Where in spirit I see her now; 

And the voiceless ghost of vanish’d days 
Sits snow-white on her brow. 


Two children hand in hand she sees 
In the valleys of Time far down ; 
And one is wreathed with roses to-day, 

One with the cypress crown. 


One has forgotten all that was, 
And one is still a child: 

I see the stars that smiled on us, 
But I see not her that smiled! 


They press with whisper’d welcome round, 
They greet them man and wife, 

With blessings that overrun to-day 
Heaven-high through the life of life. 


They go with song through the chancel arch, 
They go with song from the aisle ; 

And on her features fair she wears 
A tearful—trembling smile. 


I wish her blest, I wish her blest; 
How should I wish her glad ? 
For ah! far sadder for her to-day, 

If to-day she be not sad. 
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183 1-32. 
A Sxetcs. By Lorp CAMPBELL. 


INCE the defeat of the Bill pro- 
posed in 1860, no strong and 
general opinion has been formed as 
to how the questions embraced 
under the title of representative 
reform ought to be treated. It is 
only seen that the Act of 1832 will 
not stand entirely unaltered. The 
country has not yet decisively re- 
solved whether a fifth time, after a 
short interval, the experiment of a 
general and comprehensive measure 
shall be tried as it was in 1852, in 
1854, in 1859, and in 1860, or whe- 
ther change shall move in the line 
commenced by the Irish Franchise 
Act of 1850 ;—the line in which dif- 
ferent parts, according to the time 
and want, are separately handled. 
The writer of these pages entered 
in February last into a Parliamen- 
tary discussion of the question,* 
with a view to show that the 
latter policy was sound and the 
former inadmissible. ° It has since 
occurred to him that a retrospect 
of what passed in 1831 and in 1832 
would throw light upon the diffi- 
culty. Ifsuch a retrospect is useful, 
it has scarcely been anticipated. 
The Annual Register of those famous 
years reflects only the Tory pas- 
sions of the moment. The poli- 
tician is excluded by its length 
from the valuable work of Mr. 
Roebuck. Materials are scattered 
in the Memoirs of the Duke of 
Buckingham, but have never been 
compressed, and only give the 
statements of one party. Secret 
history, which includes the motives 
and intrigues of individuals, may 
yet indeed be hidden; The fea- 
tures of the time will appear 
to all those who look back upon 
its ordinary records. And the 
more these features are apparent 
the more easy it becomes to decide 
our future course in touching the 
Reform Act. 
The autumn of 1830 was marked 
by symptoms of political excite- 
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* Speech of Lord Stratheden in the House of Lords on moving for a return of the 
408. Freeholders in Counties, February, 1861. Jas. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


ment. The death of George IV., 
which had occurred in June, was 
still a topic of society. The ad- 
mission of the Roman Catholics to 
Parliament by the self-condemning 
measure of the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel in 1829 had 
not ceased to interest the empire. 
The barricades of Paris and the 
fall of Charles X. during the 
first days of July made Europe 
vibrate with a revolutionary im- 
pulse. In England social discon- 
tent was betrayed in the wanton 
fires by which hay and corn were 
everywhere threatened. The Go- 
vernment had lost Conservative 
respect, and had not gained a 
Liberal foundation. The loss of 
Mr. Canning, who died in 1827, 
threw back into their old position 
the extremes his genius had con- 
trolled and the discords it had re- 
conciled. The atmosphere fore- 
boded change. So much uneasi- 
ness pervaded it that the King was 
dissuaded by the Government from 
attending a banquet which awaited 
him in the City on the Lord 
Mayor’s day, lest his progress in 
the streets should be followed by 
disorders. The caution was loudly 
reprehended among many, and 
construed as a sign of the depth to 
which Ministers had sunk in their 
own esteem and in the judgment 
of the people. 

The new reign having caused a 
dissolution, the Houses met in the 
beginning of November. The 
King’s Speech was vehemently 
criticised. In the debate on the 
Address in the House of Lords, the 
Duke of Wellington declared a 
general hostility to Parliamentary 
Reform which alienated most with- 
out conciliating any. The lan- 
guage of Sir Robert Peel in the 
House of Commons was more 
prudent. But on November 15th, 
the Government was outvoted on 
a motion of Sir Henry Parnell to 
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inquire into the Civil List by a 
Select Committee. Lord Grey and 
Lord Althorpe succeeded as the 
leaders in the Houses to the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 
After an exclusion of sixty years 
(with scanty intervals) from office, 
the Whig party thus resumed their 
old ascendancy in Parliament. The 
new Minister, Lord Grey, engaged 
at once to propose a reform in the 
construction of the House of Com- 
mons. For many years of oppo- 
sition he had been devoted to that 
object. The Houses both adjourned 
for Christmas. 

In January and February, 1831, 

- the new Government did not seem 
to march to popularity. The pro- 
secution of O'Connell, the measures 
to restrain agrarian disorder, gave 
handle to attack from Liberal sup- 
porters. Nor were those wanting 
who predicted a speedy downfall tu 
the Cabinet of which the advent had 
seemed at first a brilliant epoch 
in our history. Throughout the 
country the public voice supported 
their avowed design of representa- 
tive reform, but rather as regards 
themselves, in language of sus- 
picion and dislike than that of 
confidence and sympathy. The 
ist of March was fixed for the 
declaration of their project. 

Before that great and pregnant 
day arrived, men had leisure to 
glance back at what had taken 
place upon this subject. They 
remembered that Cromwell had 
effected a disfranchisement of 
small boroughs which the return 
of Charles Il. had called again into 
activity. The perfect silence which 
prevailed in 1688 as to electoral 
arrangements was not without its 
commentators. Lord Chatham’s 
well-known proposition to increase 
the county members was duly 
sifted in the circles of White's, of 
Brooks’s, and of Boodle’s. It was 
not forgotten either that Mr. Pitt, 
between 1781 and 1784, had first 
created by his motion a regular 

debate upon the question, pro- 

posing that the minor boroughs 
should be purchased by the State 
from those who nominated in them. 

The motion of Lord Grey at the 
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commencement of the French war, 
opposed by Mr. Pitt, whose views 
upon Reform had changed, led to 
trains of personal as well as of 
historical reflection. The various 
attempts of Lord John Russell, 
from 1820 downwards, although of 
late relaxed, were fresh in the 
memory of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Speculation was perplexed 
by contradictory appearances. In 
1827, when Mr. Canning reached 
his zenith, the desire of Reform 
rene to be annihilated; the 

igs consented to adjourn it,and 
no petitions urged it on the Legis- 
lature. But yet in 1830 the ancient 
system tottered in the eyes of all 
who were not interested in retain- 
ing it. 

According to that system, the 
freeholders from forty shillings up- 
wards were the electors of the 
counties, In boroughs there existed 
a great variety of franchise. In 
the greater part of them the right of 
voting was in the freemen of bodies 
corporate. In some the number 
of votes was limited to ten; in 
others it extended to ten thousand. 
Burgageholders, leaseholders, free- 
holders, scot and lot inhabitants, 
inhabitants at large, householders, 
pot-wallopers, according to the 
varying traditions and customs of 
the different towns, returned their 
representatives. Here every dweller 
in every house was an elector. 
There, without residence or houses, 
members were created. In this 
diversity of system there was 

ound for praise as well as con- 

emnation. But the general result 
was far less easily defended. The 
total returned by the voice of peers 
to the House of Commons was three 
hundred. The section returned by 
commoners, who, like peers, held 
boroughs in subjection, was found to 
be one hundred and seventy one ;— 
while the Government of the day 
returned no more than sixteen by 
its fiat, The minority who came 
in by popular election fell under 
two hundred, 

At this time of expectation and 
anxiety, before calm debate had 
yielded to the headlong surge of 
passion which the bill itself created, 
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the question coming home to the 
perceptions of society as it had 
never done before, was naturally 
canvassed without the reference to 
detail and to form which Parlia- 
ment imposes on its combatants. 
By the Whigs it was remarked that 
Mr. Pitt himself had exploded the 
authority and prestige of the an- 
cient system; and that his pre- 
tended followers had engaged in an 
idle struggle against the genius of 
their master; that even granting 
no change to have been necessary 
while the middle classes had not 
reached maturity or opulence, to 
exclude them from all control over 
the governing assembly, now that 
they had done so, was neither safe 
nor just: unsafe because it put in 
the rival scale to legislative power 
a degree of weight which over- 
balanced it; unjust, because mind 
ought to prevail wherever it is rest- 
ing. The open sale of boroughs 
was a scandal, they contended, and 
must degrade the laws in public 
estimation. Beyond this a system 
which kept Lord North in power 
during his long course of blunders 
in America; which enabled Mr. 
Pitt for years to encroach on the 
liberties of the subject; which 
made George III. the arbiter of 
governments ; which screened the 
vices and indulged the passions of 
George IV. ; which allowed Lord 
Castlereagh to pass his Six Acts in 
1819; which prevented Mr. Can- 
ning, till his frame and spirits were 
exhausted, from rising to the post 
for which nature had designed 
him, was no longer to be tolerated 
and if not changed in time would 
be swept away by revolutionary 
agencies, France had just ex- 
plained on what trembling and 
shifting grounds monarchies are 
founded. It became this country 


not to court her fate, but to be 


wise by her example. Indepen- 
dently of these obvious views there 
must in all states be a certain 
harmony between the higher class 
of thinkers and the legislation of 
the country. If the conclusions of 
such thinkers did not flow by as- 
certained and calm descent into the 
Statute-book, not only useful pro- 
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gress was arrested, but government 
became obnoxious to a mental 
force which was sure to end in its 
explosion. Bentham, Malthus, 
Mackintosh, the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, had established truths which 
did not influence the Legislature, 
and never would until its structure 
was corrected. The result was, the - 
intellectual power of the age had 
not the sway it was entitled to. 
Laws stood still ; ideas had dange- 
rously outrun them. In conclusion, 
it was clear to them that without 
reform of Parliament no Whig go- 
vernment would be firmer than it 
was in the days of Lord Rocking- 
ham or at the death of Mr. Fox; 
while the disunion of the Tories 
the loss of Mr. Canning, the natural 
aversion of the country for a part 
which had ruled (either well or il) 
for sixty years, made a Whig go- 
vernment essential to the public. 
By the Tories it was argued, on 
the other hand, that the authority 
of Mr. Pitt in his maturity against 
reform ought to weigh more than 
the authority of Mr. Pitt, when he 
had not reached the age of twenty- 
five, in favour of such measures ; 
that had he retained the least in- 
tention of reverting to his former 
views when the country was more 
tranquil, as some alleged, his fa- 
vourite pupil, Mr, Canning, would 
not all his life and to the utmost of 
his power have steadily resisted 
parliamentary reform, and even 
when ambition urged him to es- 
pouse it. If reform was indispen- 
sable, why did the Whigs join Mr. 
Canning in 1827, when he took 
occasion to renew his implacable 
hostility towards it. The Whigs 
themselves condemned it indirectly 
at that period ; Mr. Canning openly 
denounced it. And if Mr. Pitt 
could. be enlisted in the army of 
reformers from what he did in 1782, 
Mr. Fox might be classed among 
the friends of coercion in America 
because he held office under Lord 
North during the first years he 
spent in Parliament. So far from 
having sunk in popular esteem the 
laws were universally respected, 
and forthe last decade there had 
not been one hundred petitions in 
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favour of the mighty change about 
to be adventured. Reform could 
only be effected by disfranchise- 
ment of boroughs. Disfranchise- 
ment of boroughs set charters at 
defiance ; and charters once defied, 
all kinds of property were threat- 
ened with destruction. As regards 
the middle order being excluded 
from elections, some members were 
returned by that class, some were 
chosen by the lower class, while 
the majority reflected the opinions 
of the most educated class society 
contained. If the war had not 
been well conducted in America 
the existing House of Commons 
had enabled Britain fifteen years 
ago to gain a pinnacle of glory: 
after a struggle always grave, and 
often nearly desperate, with the 
largest armies and the greatest con- 
queror ever seen in the world. So 
much for war under the system to 
be tampered with. But in domes- 
tic legislation the last ten years 
were a reply to its accusers. In 
them Mr. Huskisson had brought 
about a revolution as to commerce. 
In them penal laws had been re- 
laxed. In them the monopoly of 
public-houses had been sacrificed. 
And as to foreign policy, Mr. Can- 
ning had broken up the Holy 
Alliance, recognised the South 
American republics, upheld Portu- 
gal against the larger powers, and 
paved the way for Grecian inde- 
pendence, cheered in every step by 
the assembly it was now proposed 
to supersede. For what order of 
political improvement was organic 
change essential? Above all, what 
price would it exact? The radicals 
would be admitted as a body into 
Parliament. The education and 
refinement of the House of Com- 
mons, which formed the pride and 
safety of the country, would be 
hazarded. The Houses would no 
longer act harmoniously together. 
And if the Lords fell they would 
drag the monarchy itself into the 
ruin. But even granting that the 


first effects were useful and desir- 
able, that sound laws were more 
rapidly enacted, that abler men 
were found at the departments, 
that public burdens were dimi- 
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nished, and the honour of the 
country kept up at the same time, 
what security existed against large 
organic change at the end of every 
twenty years, or perhaps of every 
decade? Reform might strengthen 
the new government, but it would 
make another government impos- 
sible. Pre-eminence for sixty years 
had brought unpopularity on the 
Tories; but place for six weeks 
had brought the same disaster on 
the Whigs. And how were the affairs 
of the country to be henceforward 
conducted. In these rival views 
both agreed that to change the 
basis of the representative assembly 
was to change the seat of power in 
the empire. 

Tuesday the 1st of March arrived. 
At prayers the House was crowded. 
So great was the pressure, that a 
question arose as to the right of mem- 
bers present to retain their places 
on the benches, About five o'clock, 
when silence was restored, Lord 
John Russell, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, rose and said that the Bill 
to be explained, so far from being 
his own, had sprung from the 
unanimous opinion of the Cabinet, 
of which he was not a member. 
After some unanswerable _state- 
ments on the necessity of altering 
a system which left the Parliamen- 
tary majority (although it makes 
laws, imposes burthens, regulates 
expenditure, dismisses govern- 
ments, determines foreign policy), 
in the hands of one or two hundred 
individuals, he proceeded to ex- 
pound the details of the measure. 
The Cabinet proposed to disfran- 
chise sixty boroughs. They pro- 
posed to restrict forty-seven to the 
right of sending one member to 
Parliament ; thus making in the 
whole, one hundred and sixty-eight 
seats vaeant. Every householder 
who paid rates to the value of ten 
pounds a year would have the right 
of voting in the borough he resided 
in. With regard to the counties, 
they proposed that all copyholders 
rated to the extent of ten pounds a 
year, should be entitled to a vote in 
them ; together with all persons who 
held leases of the yearly value of 
fifty pounds, and to the extent of 
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twenty-one years, provided their 
leases had not been renewed within 
two years of the period of the claim 
to vote. The hundred and sixty- 
eight vacancies were not to be en- 
tirely filled up, but seven large 
towns, as yet unrepresented, would 
each return two members, while 
twenty smaller towns in the same 
predicament, would each send one 
member to Parliament. The Pay- 
master enumerated the towns to 
which such rights were destined ; 
including Leeds, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, the metropolitan constitu- 
encies ; explained in what mode 
the poll would be conducted; 
declared that no change was medi- 
tated against the rights of forty- 
shilling freeholders; read in the 
midst of general excitement and 
partial ridicule, a list of the seats 
to be disfranchised ; dwelt on the 
representative deficiencies of Ire- 
land and Scotland; and stated 
the result of the whole scheme as 
regarded the numbers of the House. 
From 658, the House would sink 
to 596. Halfa million of electors 
would be summoned to the fran- 
chise. Sir John Sebright seconded 
oo mote for leave to bring in the 

ill. 

The Opposition not inclined to 
acquiesce as yet in this prelimina 
stage, the debate continued night 
by night. On Thursday, March the 
3rd, when Lord Palmerston had 
spoken, Sir Robert Peel, by far the 
most conspicuous of the Tories, 
denied that Mr. Canning would 
have ever given up his well-known 
and eloquent hostility to reform of 
the House of Commons; severely 
reprimanded ministers for the 
excitement they had raised through- 
out the country, with the profligate 
design of strengthening their 
government ; exposed the inconsis- 
tency of Lord John Russell with 
his former speeches ; and pointed 
to the good effects of the existing 
constitution in returning great 
ability to Parliament. Not a 
semblance of reason had been 
advanced by the advocates of this 
serious proposal, Why had the 
King’s name been introduced into 
the discussion? Why had they 
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been told that the measure had the 
fama of His Majesty? nay, 
still more particularly, that it had 
the written sanction of the King? 
They were also threatened with a 
dissolution. ‘ Dissolve Parliament 
if you will,’ exclaimed Sir Robert ; 
‘if you 2, I will go with your Bill 
to my cunstituents, and assert, as 
my highest title to their confidence, 
unbending opposition to it. Sir, 
my constituents know the value of 
a franchise they have never yet 
abused ; and until I see more cogent 
reasons than have yet been urged, 
I shall not be a party to the confis- 
cation of their privilege.’ After a 
long display of eloquence, partaking 
more of declamation than of argu- 
ment, and more of warmth than of 
refinement, he implored ministers 
not to imitate the conduct of 
Samson in the midst of the Phi- 
listines, ‘but to pause before they 
destroyed the constitution which, 
with all its faults, included in its 
shelter the noblest society of free- 
men in the habitable world.’ 

On Wednesday, March the oth, 
without any division, leave was 
given to bring in Bills for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The Opposition seem to have 
committed a scarcely pardonable 
error in thus exhausting argument 
without testing its result. They 
suffered the appearance of being 
forced by impulse to debate, while 
conscious weakness would not 
allow them to go further. They 
neither had the grace of yielding, 
nor the honour of resisting, but 
lost the proper fruits of caution 
and of enterprise. Had no debate 
at all been taken on the first stage 
their position in the country would 
have been more favourable on 
coming to the second reading, and 
their resources would not have 
been squandered. Had they divided 
on the first night, the House might 
have gone with them, since popular 
opinion had not begun to act upon 
it. Had they divided even later, 
they would not have missed the 
praise of constancy and firmness, 
But they betrayed their passions, 
used their weapons, and retreated 
from their ground. It was no doubt 
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at first believed that prompt discus- 
sion would raise the public against 
ministers. And it is credibly 
affirmed that the proprietors of 
boroughs who sat under the gallery 
on the 1st of March, hailed what 
a to them the violent com- 
plexion of the Bill, indulging a 
sanguine hope that the country 
would not listen to it, and laughing 
at the bygone risk of some more 
limited proposal. 

So far was such a calculation 
from being founded, that the 
announcement of the plan at once 
excited the metropolis. ‘The Lumber 
Troop, unused to combine political 
and military efforts, mustered under 
the command of their Lieutenant 
on Thursday, March the 3rd, em- 
barked on board a barge in the 
Thames, passed through the bridge 
at Westminster, and arriving oppo- 
site the House of Commons, fired 
twenty-one guns and two mortars, 
to compliment the members who 
supported the new measure. The 
discharge and acclamations which 
ensued resounded miles along the 
river. On Friday, March the 5th, 
the Court of Common Council 
passed resolutions to support the 
project of the Government. The 
inhabitants of Westminster at the 
Crown and Anchor, followed the 
example of the City. The express 
communicating the outline of the 
Bill at Liverpool was read aloud in 
the Hall of Commerce with the 
enthusiasm which a royal toast 
might have inspired. So great was 
the number of petitions in favour 
of Reform, that the House agreed 
to meet for their reception upon 
Saturdays. Before indefinite in 
character, they were now directed 
to the Bill; and the well-known 
phrase, ‘The Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill,” became 
established in the country. 

When, therefore, Monday, March 
the 21st brought on the second 
reading of the Bill for England 
the force of opposition seeme 
to languish. Sir James Scar- 
lett, the late Attorney General, 
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rising above the broken spirit of 
his party, alone made a powerful 
attack upon the Bill, selecting the 
vulnerable point that it diminished 
the number of open avenues to 
Parliament. The occasion drew a 
maiden speech in favour of the 
Government from Mr. Sheil, the 
Trish orator and dramatist. On 'Tues- 
day the 22nd, the Paymaster of the 
Forces defended his position in an 
adequate reply. The Bill was read 
a second time by a majority of one, 
the numbers being 301 for the 
amendment of Sir Richard Vyvyan 
to read it that day six months, 302 
against it. This result was brought 
about by the leader of the Oxford 
Circuit, then member for Stafford,* 
suddenly abandoning his briefs and 
joining his party. Otherwise the 
votes would hove been equal. The 
enthusiasm of the country was still 
further roused at such a narrow 
victory, and the tide rolled on by 
which power was doomed to pass 
from the higher to the middle 
classes of society. It was feared by 
many, that without more grave 
commotions than the storms of the 
hustings and the House, no end 
would be arrived at. 

On Monday, April 18th, Lord 
John Russell moved the order of 
the day for going into committee. 

eneral Gascoigne moved as an 
instruction that the number of re- 
presentatives in England and Wales 
ought not to be diminished. The 
Opposition now began to show the 
judgment which had previously 
been wanting to them. If the 
amendment was adopted it would 
not be possible to give new mem- 
bers to Ireland and Scotland, to 
which new members had been pro- 
mised, without a general addition 
to the numbers in the House of 
Commons. And these Ministers 
were pledged not to increase, but 
to diminish, The amendment 
could rely on an appeal to Protes- 
tant opinion out of doors against 
an alteration in the balance between 
Treland and England. The General 
was not without support among the 


* The late Lord Campbell. Vide preface to his Speech on Parliamentary Reform. 
—Lord Campbell’s Speeches. 
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Liberals. On the second night 
occurred the remarkable and 
meteor-like display of Mr. Hawkins, 
the member for a Cornish borough, 
who opposed General Gascoigne on 
the merits of the bill, and not on 
those of the amendment. In a 
speech which has often been com- 
ared to the single effort of 
amilton, described by Horace 
Walpole, he implored the House 
on sitting down to give a noble in- 
stance ‘of power correcting its own 
usurpation.’ The House was deaf 
to the appeal. Two hundred and 
ninety-nine followed General Gas- 
coigne ; two hundred and ninety- 
one voted with Lord Althorpe. 
The Bill had now received a blow. 
Perplexity arose. But Ministers 
were not long in forming a decision. 
An agitated interview occurred be- 
tween the Premier, the Chancellor, 
and the Sovereign. On Friday, 
April 22nd, at a little before two, 
state carriages were drawn up in 
front of St. James’s Palace. In the 
House of Commons, crowded at an 
early hour, the Speaker wore his 
robes. Sir Richard Vyvyan, rising 


amidst uproar, on a petition for re- 
form (it was then allowed to speak 
upon petitions), exclaimed, ‘It is 
folly to disguise from ourselves 
that we are now on the eve ofa 


revolution.’ Sir Francis Burdett 
rose to order, and submitted that 
no question was then before the 
House. The Speaker interfered to 
check the agitation. Sir Robert 
Peel approached the table, while 
Lord itaes left the Treasury 
bench. The leader of the Oppo- 
sition and the leader of the 
Government, with extraordina 

and animated action, exerted all 
their power to be heard against 
each other. The scene astonished 
the old members, The whole House 
rose from their seats. Cries of 
shame! shame! resounded. Order 
was restored, and Sir Robert Peel, 
while the sound of cannon an- 
nounced the King as moving 
towards Westminster, began a 
spirited invective against the Bill, 
the Ministers, and the approaching 
dissolution. ‘If we are dissolved,’ 
exclaimed the right honourable 
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baronet—the usher of the black 
rod closed the sentence. 

Nor did the other House on this 
eventful day preserve its general 
tranquillity. After several petitions 
on Reform had been presented, the 
Lord Chancellor retired from the 
woolsack. It was thought that he 
was going to receive his Majesty. 
The peers of the Opposition called 
Lord Shaftesbury to the chair. 
Lord Wharncliffe began a state- 
ment, but was stopped by the Duke 
of Richmond, who rose to order, 
and complained that noble lords 
were not in their proper places, re- 
ferring to the rule which assigns 
different parts of the House to 
dukes, earls, marquisses, and so on. 
The application of the rule would 
have been. fatal to the object of 
Lord Wharncliffe, who, in spite of 
it, resumed his speech and moved 
a resolution for an Address to the 
Crown against dissolving Parlia- 
ment. The clamour was incredible. 
So great was the resentment which 
the anticipated step of Government 
excited, that had swords been worn 
it was thought bloodshed would 
have happened. At this moment 
the Lord Chancellor returned, and 
declared with emphasis, alluding 
to a late adjournment in the 
Commons, ‘the right of the Crown 
to dissolve Parliament whenever it 
thought fit, above all when the 
other House took the unprece- 
dented step of refusing the sup- 
plies.’ The struggle on the motion 
was maintained by Lord London- 
derry and Lord Mansfield. Cries 
of ‘The King! the King!’ drowned 
the ineffectual remonstrance of the 
latter. The large doors were thrown 
open. The King with his atten- 
dants entered, took his seat upon 
the throne, bowed to the peers on 
either side, and when the Commons 
had been summoned, while Lord 
Grey held thesword of state,read his 
—— proroguing Parliament with 
the view to an immediate disso- 
lution. On quitting the House of 
Lords the King was received with 
shouts of joy and approbation. 
Dismay sat on the faces of the 
boroughmongers, Such was the 
public confidence in the result of 
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the elections, that the vessels on 
the river and the whole of London 
were illuminated. Exceptions 
were resented. Among the houses 
attacked for not conforming to the 
eneral enthusiasm was that of the 

uke of Wellington. The mob 
dispersed on hearing that it held 
the remains of the late Duchess. 
The Duke of Newcastle, in defence 
of his house in Portman-square, 
headed the police, and with Lord 
Kenyon shared considerable dan- 
ger. The spirit of the time cannot 
be displayed without the mention 
of such incidents. 

Now began the last and most 
important general election which 
occurred under the old system 
about to disappear. The question 
on the hustings was—Should the 
Bill be carried or rejected? Such 
an issue came home to the com- 
prehension of all orders, and it 
engaged the passion of all orders. 
No social region could be found 
which hope or fear, and each of 
violent complexion, did not agitate. 
One party connected reform with 
physical improvement, national 
prosperity, and pure administra- 
tion. The other identified it with 
unceasing change and final revo- 
lution. Imagination added force 
to the natural desire of keeping 
power and the natural desire of 
gaining it. The reformers derived 
support not only from the argu- 
ments which gave power to their 
case, or the desire of the middle 
class which they were ready to 
emancipate, or the views of leading 
men whom a new system would 
establish in their policy ;—but also 
from the misery which underlies 
the world, in genius without a 
scope, activity without a vent, in 
passion and in restlessness with- 
out an object to direct or to absorb 
them, in struggling want, in hope- 
less debt, in baffled calculations, 
and every other state by which life 
is rendered insupportable. So new 
and brilliant was the prospect 
which seemed to dawn upon society. 
For the last time the ancient mum- 
meries of Gatton and Old Sarum 
were exhibited. Several close 
boroughs broke loose from their 
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atrons. In counties where free- 
nolders continued to prevail, re- 
formers were frequently successful. 
Large towns where any consider- 
able body voted were uniformly 
Liberal. Dover led the way in its 
adherence to the Bill. At Liver- 
pool General Gascoigne became the 
victim of his recent awe At 
Canterbury, London, Bristol, Tories 
were defeated. At Westminster 
they had not ventured to come 
forward. At the close, out of 
eighty county members, seventy- 
four—and out of fifty members 
for large cities, forty-two—were 
ledged to the Reform Bill. One 
1undred and fifty votes were cal- 
culated as the addition to the 
strength of Government. 

On the 21st of June the new 
parliament assembled. The ques- 
tion of reform was recommended 
to the Houses by the Sovereign. 
No division having taken place on 
the address, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, according to his notice on 
Friday, June 24th, proposed ‘a 
measure of reform similar to that 
before the late Parliament, and 
calculated to maintain unimpaired 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
authority of both Houses, and the 
liberties of the people.’ Sir Robert 
Peel, instructed by experience, 
avoided a discussion on that stage, 
but announced his intention to 
divide the House on the second 
reading. On Monday, July 4th, 
the second reading was moved. 
After speeches against it from Sir 
John Walsh and Sir Robert Peel, 
and in its favour from Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr. Macaulay, and Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, on the 
third night the House divided. Six 
hundred were present. One hun- 
dred and thirty-six was the majo- 
rity of Government, 

The discussion in committee was 
remarkable for the triumph of the 
Opposition on the clause proposed 
by Lord Chandos, to give votes in 
counties to tenants at and over 
fifty pounds a year. Lord Althorpe 
and the Government resisted it on 
the ground that it would call into 
existence a dependent class of 
voters. Mr. Hume and the Radicals 
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supported it on the ground that the 
number of electors would be in- 
creased by its adoption. So were 
Ministers defeated by a majority of 
eighty on August the 18th. One 
night on which it had been 
moved to hear counsel at the bar 
for the boroughs about to be dis- 
franchised, the committee prolonged 
its struggles till seven o’clock the 
next morning. At that time, so 
great was the desire of seats among 
members, that many went into the 
House at an early hour of the day 
with a view to secure them for 
the evening, which was not then 
forbidden. On this remarkable 
occasion a member rode down be- 
tween six and seven A.M., to take 
his place as usual, and found to his 
astonishment the House still sitting 
and debating on the point where 
he had left them. Such was the 


excitement of the age, and such the 
activity it tended to betray in 
individuals and in senates. 

The third reading was not carried 
till September the roth. Sir James 
Scarlett having risen after the 
question had been put, no speeches 


were delivered. One hundred and 
thirteen voted for the Bill, and fifty- 
eight against it, On the further 
stage, that it do pass, a debate was 
taken. It led to three interesting 
speeches from Mr, Macaulay, )‘r. 
Croker, and Mr. Stanley, in wln 

they all alluded to the impending 
contest in the Lords, and laboured 
to affect it. By Macaulay, it w: 

argued in language of extraordi- 
nary power that the French nobi- 
lity declined from its long resist- 
ance to the welfare of the people ; 
by Croker that it fell from its rash 
concessions to the tiers-état in 1789. 
The latter, who indulged himself 
in many pleasantries against the 
details of the bill and the injustice 
of the schedules, which ought, if at 
all, to have been vented in com- 
mittee, was justly and_ severely 
handled by the Irish Secretary. 
On Wednesday, Sept. 21st, the 
Speaker put the question that the 
bill do pass. Three hundred and 
forty-five supported, two hundred 
and thirty-six opposed it. One 
hundred and nine was the majority 
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which at last despatched it to the 
other House of Parliament. 

The prospect of a struggle in the 
Lords redoubled public agitation. 
Meetings to control the issue were 
innumerable, Many circumstances 
had betrayed the hostility with 
which in that House the measure 
was regarded. The creation of re- 
forming peers began to be a topic. 
The number of boroughs whose 
proprietors were members of the 
House ; the influence of the Duke 
of Wellington, always hostile to 
reform and always leading his sup- 
porters, seemed to guarantee an 
adverse verdict from their lord- 
ships. The weight of the Court, 
which had leant towards the mea- 
sure, the invincible enthusiasm out 
of doors, which promised to con- 
tinue, the spirit of the hustings in 
the general election, the over- 
whelming majority by which the 
Bill was read a second time in the 
Commons, gave some hope of a 
conclusion being adopted. ‘ What 
will the Lords do? became not 
only a theme for active pamphlet- 
eers, but a topic for serious dis- 
course in every market-place of 
Britain. 

The second reading was moved 
on Monday, October the 2nd. If 
the number of strangers and peer- 
esses attending, measures the poli- 
tical excitement out of doors, that 
excitement surpassed all that had 
gone before or has been known 
subsequently. Demonstrations of 
applause and of hostility pervaded 
every part of the assembly. _ What 
wat: sometimes described as the 
stately mansion of the dead became 
at imce, during the time, the glit- 
tering arena of the living. Many 
causes elevated the debate above 
those which had preceded in the 
Commons. In the first place, a 
division was inevitable. The spirit 
of the House had not been prema- 
turely wasted upon speeches with- 
out a practical conclusion. If the 
supporters of the Bill triumphed, a 
revolution in the seat of power 
would be consummated ; if the op- 
ponents of the Bill triumphed, civil 
war was feared. No one was ex- 
pected or obliged to take part in 
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the debate unless ability or emi- 
nence impelled him to the hazard. 
The House was charged with un- 
spoken thought and with accumu- 
lated sentiment. The assailants and 
proprietors of boroughs were sitting 
face to face against each other. 
The brilliant reputation of the 
Chancellor filled reformers with 
the image of what his eloquence 
might be, as well as with the hope 
of what it might accomplish. The 
unbroken magnanimity of Welling- 
ton inspired the opposite extreme 
with equal resolution. Last of all, 
the aged Premier, famous in the 
midst of Pitt, of Fox, of Burke, of 
Sheridan and Erskine, at length 
stood forward as the authoritative 
organ of the principle to which his 
youth had been attached, and with 
which his name was destined to be 
for ever coupled in the annals of 
the country. 

On rising Lord Grey was over- 
powered by a sense of his posi- 
tion, greater and more critical than 
had fallen to a Premier since 1688. 
So many recollections and emotions 
crowded to his mind that utterance 
forsook him. He sat down and 
rose again, when bursts of vivid 
sympathy restored him. His 
speech was worthy of his audience, 
of his subject, and himself ; and a 
ruler so grave, so powerful, and 
so responsible appeared alone to fill 
the scene during the evening. On 
the second night the classes who 
looked with gloom upon the change, 
crowding the bar, the throne, the 
galleries and benches, hung upon 
the accents of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as the only champion who 
could stand between them and their 
destiny. On the third night Lord 
Dudley opposed the Bill in a 
manner which upheld the name of 
the hereditary peerage; and yet 
left reason to lament amongst ad- 
mirers that his former leader, Mr. 
Canning, was not present to exert 
himself in the same sense for the 
same purpose. On the fourth 
night lel Plunket, defending the 
Bill, recalled the lustre of the Irish 
meee, to which in early youth 

is genius was devoted. On Fri- 
day, the fifth night, the Lord Chan- 
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cellor and Lord Lyndhurst, divid- 
ing public sympathy and Parlia- 
mentary applause, while the great 
debaters of the Commons stood by 
as novices and pupils, threw far 
back into the shade whatever had 
preceded them. Aftera reply from 
Lord Grey on the dawn of Satur- 
day, the 6th, which excited greater 
interest than even his speech upon 
the 2nd, and made men marvel at 
the times in which he had not been 
the foremost, the House went to a 
division. Two hundred and seventy- 
eight were present. When proxies 
had been called, the majority 
against the Bill was forty-one. The 
Stock Exchange had calculated 
forty. 

The question was no longer— 
‘what will the Lords do? but 
what calamity would follow their 
decision? Rain fell during the 
Saturday, and assisted the police 
in keeping the streets quiet. Shops 
were closed at the West-end ; troops 
were seen patrolling ; the bells of 
the churches tolled ; and fiags were 
hoisted half-mast high upon the 
river. Placards called upon the 
people to resist the seizure of goods 
and refuse the payment of taxes, 
The formation of a military force 
among the trading class was alluded 
to in whispers. On Monday, October 
the roth, the House of Commons 
met, and at the advice of Lord 
Ebrington, adopted a resolution of 
adherence to the Bill and confidence 
in the ministers, The debate was 
signalized again by Lord Macaulay, 
who raised the credit he had gained 
on nearly all the stages of the 
measure, On this occasion, in im- 

loring the House of Commons to 

ecome the leader of the people, 
and not to give to demagogues the 
vacancy they coveted, by referring 
to the Hebrew fable he explained 
the duty and the peril of the 
moment. ‘When the trees went 
forth on a time to anoint a king, 
and the olive tree because of its 
fatness, and the fig tree for its 
sweetness, and the vine tree for its 
wine, refused to reign over them ; 
at length in their desertedness, 
they elected the bramble, the 
meanest shrub ; and from it came 
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the fire which destroyed the cedars 
of Lebanon.’ Three hundred and 
twenty-nine followed Lord Ebring- 
ton. One hundred and eight the 
Opposition. 

On the roth of October, the 
Houses were prorogued to meet 
again in the beginning of December. 
It was in the silence of debates that 
violence began and social order 
was endangered. The peers who 
had voted against the second 
reading excited bitter indignation. 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington were indebted to the 
strong arm of the new police they 
hadestablished. Lord Londonderry, 
obliged on horseback to defend 
himself with pistols, was nearly 
stoned. Some were driven to the 
caution of walking through the 
towns, concealing their identity, 
and followed at a distance by their 
carriages. The mitres and dukes’ 
heads were taken down from public- 
houses. In many parts the Oppo- 
sition fortified their residences, At 
Derby the town jail was thrown 
open, and the prisoners escaped. 
At Nottingham, the castle, which 
belonged to the Duke of Newcastle, 
was burnt, amidst the terror and 
amazement of the neighbourhood, 
At Bristol, Sir Charles Wetherell, 
who had made himself notorious 
by opposition to the clauses of the 
Bill, was the Recorder of the city, 
and, deaf to prudent admonition, 
resolved to open the assize. The 
sheriffs’ of Bristol, with a just 
solicitude for order, went to Bath 
to deprecate his progress. Un- 
moved by their entreaties, on 
Saturday, October 29th, he made a 
conspicuous entrance into Bristol. 
The mob groaned, but the constables 
were able to protect him. At 
length, reaching the Guildhall, he 
opened the commission, adjourned 
the Court till Monday, and pro- 
ceeded to the Mansion House. In 
front of the latter for hours skir- 
mishes continued between the con- 
stables and the populace. At four 
o'clock, the force was unadvisedly 
permitted to retire. A general 
attack was made upon the building. 
In an instant, windows were de- 
molished, doors burst open, furni- 
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ture destroyed, palisades thrown 
down, kerb-stones taken up, and 
straw procured with which to 
fire the premises. Sir Charles 
effected his escape over the roof 
in a disguise; but the authorities 
had lost their self-control, and did 
not mention his departure to the 
people. Two troops of horse were 
introduced under Colonel Brereton, 
who harangued the multitude, 
begged them to go home, but 
took no active measures, On Sun- 
day the Mansion House became the 
spoil of the rioters ; the wine cellars 
were forced; and drunkenness 
appeared to reign over the city. 
The terror of the magistrates and 
Mayor prevented the exertions of the 
military, The commanding officer 
withdrew them, and the mob pur- 
sued intriumph. The new jail, the 
Mansion House, and the Bishop’s 
palace were reduced to ashes. The 
streets were delivered to fire, to 
anarchy, debauchery, and plunder. 
The authorities were panic-stricken, 
and the soldiers looking on. At 
length it was resolved to call out 
the posse-comitatus, and the troops 
were ordered to clear the streets, 
Blood flowed among the guilty and 
the innocent. Towards evening on 
the Monday it was feared that the 
rioters would stop the gas, and take 
advantage of the darkness. To 
guard against the evil, the house- 
holders illuminated. In the midst 
of spoliation and confusion, of fear 
and death, the mourning city wore 
the aspect of security and gaiety. 
On Tuesday, the shops were opened, 
and at the close of the week a 
public meeting was held to discuss 
the conduct of the magistrates, A 
court-martial was appointed to sit 
on Colonel Brereton, who, before 
its judgment, fell by his own hand. 
The Mayor of Bristol, some months 
afterwards, was tried in London 
and acquitted. The public voice 
condemned him. Sir Charles 
Wetherell was equally derided for 
the rashness with which he en- 
dangered the public peace, and for 
the haste with which he quitted the 
disturbance. 

It was now that the Reforming 
Unions reached their height of 
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power and of boldness; and Bir- 
mingham, the centre of the whole, 
began in some degree to dictate to 
the empire. The aim of this 
organization was to stimulate the 
Government against the obstacles 
it met with. At the very moment 
that the Houses were prorogued, 
a deputation found admission to 
Lord Grey at a late hour of night, 
and urged him in a peremptory 
tone to call Parliament together in 
a week for the dispatch of business. 
Much intolerance was shown 
in the crisis. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had spoken against 
the Bill, did not escape marks of 
popular displeasure, The creation 
of new peers to balance the majority 
of forty-one against the Bill, was 
loudly called for by the public. 
At the same time county meetings 
were held in favour of Reform 
under considerable auspices, in 
Sussex, Suffolk, Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, and Norfolk. 

On Tuesday, December 6th, the 
King’s Speech to Parliament al- 
luded to the Bristol riots, rebuked 
some of the new associations, 


pointed to the urgency of settling 


reform, and announced a treaty be- 
tween the five Powers with Belgium. 
The address was not opposed in 
either House. On Monday, Decem- 
ber 12th, the Paymaster of the 
Forces rose for the third time to 
submit the measure of the Cabinet. 
Some alterations were announced, 
which gave Sir Robert Peel an 
opportunity of triumph, but in no 
way touched the substance of the 
project. On Friday and Saturday 
the second reading was debated. 
Once more the genius of Macaulay 
shone before the world. Four 
hundred and eighty-six were pre- 
sent. One hundred and sixty-two 
was the majority of Government. 
Parliament adjourned from the 17th 
of December to the 17th of January. 
Before the year closed, the Asiatic 
cholera increased its gloom ; while 
life was threatened in the streets 
by the new atrocity of burking, 
designed to furnish corpses to 
anatomists, 

Were it not that deliverance and 
rest were nearer than they seemed 
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to be, the year 1832 dawned upon 
the worst times which had been 
known since the Revolution. Mi- 
nisters, the sworn guardians of law 
and order, could not see without 
anxiety the tempest which drove 
their vessel to the very haven it 
was bound for. To create a majo- 
rity of Peers was revolting to the 
maxims of their party, although 
Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Oxford 
had resorted to the measure when 
the Peace of Utrecht was in ques- 
tion. While disorder spread over 
the country, there all be but 
little harmony between the magis- 
trates and the Executive, as the 
former had been all appointed 
under the long reign of the Tories, 
and viewed the Whig leaders with 
aversion and distrust. Essentially 
to modify the Bill, was inconsistent 
with the wishes of the country 
and the safety of the Government. 
To carry it entire through the 
adverse House of Lords, appeared 
to be impossible. The Opposi- 
tion were sustained in their resis- 
tance by hatred of the project 
and possession of the boroughs 
which it menaced ;—and also by 
the not unfounded fear that 
such a law, when carried, would 
exclude their party from the coun- 
cils of the sovereign. The hope 
of compromise was lessened when 
each of the rival forces shrunk 
from moderation, not led by pas- 
sion which relents, but by interest 
which governs. The hero of Water- 
loo, who for fifteen years had been 
the idol of the aristocracy, as well 
as of the people, since the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, had felt the 
coldness of the one, and was now 
doomed to feel the violent resent- 
ment of the other. The Lower 
House of Parliament had been 
condemned by acclamation, which 
it shared. The Upper had become 
an object of derision and of out- 
rage in the country. In France 
hereditary peerage was abolishe 

a few weeks after the Lords had 
thrown out the Reform Bill. The 
Court; yielding to new influences, 
or at least accused of new ideas, 
was no longer trusted as it had 
been. The conduct of the bishops 
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reflected odium on the whole of 
the Established Church. The Go- 
vernment was far from being ad- 
mired by the masses of the people. 
No single mind like that of Mr. 
Canning, commanding both ex- 
tremes, appeared in a position to 
compose the public fortunes by its 
vigour and ascendancy, Class was 
opposed to class, as institutions 
were obnoxious to the people, The 
forces of society rebelled against 
each other, and its harmony was 
merged in a degree of bitterness 
and passion which might have been 
the work, or realized the vision, of 
a demagogue. On both sides ig- 
noble minds were forced from their 
obscurity as dust rises in the wind. 
That no great embarrassment 
abroad increased the perplexity at 
home; that no point of honour 
divided France and Britain ; that 
no European complication fell upon 
the country in the midst of the 
fever which convulsed it, may be 
regarded as an instance of the 
special providence which has often 
seemed to watch over its fate. 
Trade was stagnant, legislative 
progress was suspended, and secu- 
rities declined. On Thursday, 
January roth, Mr. Stanley and the 
Lord Advocate introduced respec- 
tively the Bills for Ireland and for 
Scotland, On Friday, January 
20th, the Paymaster of the Forces 
moved to go into committee on the 
Bill for England, ang announced 
that the Chandos Clause would be 
adopted by the Government. The 
committee dragged on its melan- 
choly length of iteration ; and on 
March 19th, the third reading was 
moved, The former rivals, Croker 
and Macaulay, together with Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley, kept 
up the animation of the struggle. 
The House divided on the third 
night, Thursday, March 22nd. 
Five hundred and ninety-four were 
present, One hundred and sixteen 
was the majority of Government, 
exceeding by seven that of Septem- 
ber, 1831. 

On Monday, March 26th, Lord 
John Russell and Lord Althorpe, 
attended by many commoners, pre- 
sented the Reform Bill to the Lords. 
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It was read a first time upon the 
motion of the Premier, Lord Har- 
rowby, Lord Wharncliffe, and the 
Bishop of London engaging to sup- 
port the second reading, which 
seemed to be ensured by such a 
declaration. 

On Monday, April oth, Lord 
Grey moved that the Bill for Eng- 
land be read a second time, and 
explained in what respects it dif- 
fered from that which their lord- 
ships had rejected in 1831. The 
main points were that freemen were 
preserved, and that the numbers 
of the House of Commons would 
not be diminished. The Duke of 
Buckingham presented a petition, 
and stated his intention, should 
the Bill be thrown out, as he hoped 
it would be, to bring on another 
= adapted to his principles. 

ord Grey took advantage of the 
circumstance, which betrayed a 
yielding, or at least divided Oppo- 
sition. The Duke of Wellington 
continued his resistance to the Bill, 
and afterwards protested, chiefly 
on the ground that monarchy itself 
would be endangered by it. Again 
Lord Brougham was followed by 
Lord Lyndhurst. On Saturday, 
14th, at half-past six a.m., after a 
struggle of four nights, the Bill was 
read a second time by a majority 
of nine with proxies. One hun- 
dred and fifty-four were present. 

New peers had not been yet 
created. Ministers were thought 
to hold the power in reserve, to be 
employed as soon as obstacles de- 
manded and excused it. The late 
decision of the Lords was traced 
to fear of such an agency. 

On Monday, May 7th, the largest 
meeting ever held for public ob- 
jects, assembled in Birmingham at 
the foot of Newhall-hill. The 
people swarmed towards it in divi- 
sions. One hundred thousand pro- 
ceeded from the north, twenty-five 
thousand from the west, five thou- 
sand from the east, and twenty 
thousand from the south, of Bir- 
mingham. Two hundred bands of 
music centred on the spot. One 
thousand banners waved over the 
multitude. The proceedings were 
commenced at half-past twelve by 
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sound of bugle. To influence the 
Lords was the avowed aim of this 
unrivalled demonstration. Mr. 
Attwood, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. 
Scholefield were conspicuous. But 
Joseph Parkes, who was thought to 
lead and moderate the counsels of 
the Birmingham reformers, and at 
the same time to have the confi- 
dence of statesmen, took a distin- 
guished part at so critical a mo- 
ment. ‘If Lord Grey was driven 
out,’ he said, ‘the Unions would 
be doubled and trebled throughout 
the country. Every youth would 
bea soldier should that contingency 
occur. God forbid he should excite 
them to physical contention for 
their freedom, or seek to influence 
the Lords by unworthy fears of 
revolution.’ After painting the 
anomalies and evils of civil strife, 
Mr. Parkes called upon the Lords to 
‘open their blinded eyes to the ex- 
traordinary change of sentiment 
which since October had occurred 
on spiritual peers and hereditary 
legislators ; and exclaimed, advert- 
ing to his Majesty, ‘will such a 
monarch desert the Royal Standard 
he has raised? Will he part with 
Lord Grey, whom he has chosen ? 
Will he fail in the exercise of the 
prerogative which the Constitution 
gives him as a sacred trust for the 
advantage of his country?! Willa 
monarch known for courage and 
political sagacity cast himself from 
the pinnacle of his majestic fame 
to the abyss of popular resentment ? 
No! such a King will not be want- 
ing to his people. The apprehen- 
sion of new peers is the spectre 
which haunts the boroughmongers. 
But if the Reform Bill suffers, one 
of two events will follow—more 
lords or none. The immense 
throng having sung ‘ God Save the 
King, dispersed into the country. 
At Westminster on that very day 
at five o'clock a graver scene was 
opened. Lord Grey moved to go 
into committee on the Bill, and 
wroposed that one by one the 
mene to be disfranchised should 
be settled. Lord Lyndhurst, on 
the part of the Opposition, moved 
that disfranchisement should be 
postponed until enfranchisement 
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was voted. The course he recom- 
mended was far more gracious than 
that desired by the Premier. He 
would begin by conferring rights 
and privileges ; the noble Earl be- 
gan by stripping part of the com- 
munity of rights they now enjoyed. 
All former projects of reform began 
by giving the franchise, and not 
by taking it away. Lord Brougham 
replied that the tendency of such 
a proposition, if not the object of 
its mover, was to defeat the Bill, 
If they admitted the postponement, 
disfranchisement would never be 
adopted. The basis of the scheme 
was to take away the power of 
voting from inconsiderable places, 
And if the basis was withheld, the 
superstructure was impossible. The 
Duke of Newcastle avowed hos- 
tility to the Bill in all its forms 
and stages. To him it mattered 
little whether they considered first 
one set of unwarrantable clauses or 
another. In spite of such neutra- 
lity he would not hesitate to give 
his vote for the amendment of 
Lord Lyndhurst. Lord Grey thus 
found it easier to treat the amend- 
ment as a general attack upon the 
measure, and pointed out the grave 
results of its adoption, Two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven divided. A 
majority of thirty-five defeated 
ministers. 

On Wednesday, May the oth, 
Lord Grey, in the Lords, and Lord 
Althorpe in, the Commons, an- 
nounced the resignation of Govern- 
ment. The vote of May the 7th 
had forced them to advise the King 
to take new steps in the emergency. 
Their counsels had not been 
adopted by his Majesty. They 
would no longer undertake the 
conduct of affairs. Much angry 
contention followed in the Lords. 
On Thursday, May the roth, the 
Commons, guided by Lord Ebring- 
ton, addressed the King in favour 
of the Bill, and of a Government 
attached to it. 

The greatest crisis had arrived 
in this remarkable transaction, 
and many circumstances strained 
the order of the country to the 
verge of revolution. Numbers who 
had hitherto abstained, enrolled 
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themselves in unions. Consider- 
able men, among whom was Lord 
Milton, declined to pay taxes. 
The Common Council of the city 
reflected loudly on the King and 
on the Lords. His Majesty had 
now entirely lost his popularity, 
and on his way from Windsor to 
the capital, was hooted. Lord 
Grey was vehemently censured for 
having gone on without the power 
to make new peers, which men had 
thought him the possessor of. 
During all the week from May the 
nth to May the 14th, the fever of 
the country was advancing. Bir- 
mingham became more powerful 
than ever ; and in the want of an 
executive, the associations seemed 
to fill the space which was left 
open. Everything showed that the 
mercantile and middle classes were 

repared for an appeal to arms. But 
it is certain that the Whig leaders 
never gave their sanction to such 
counsels. They knew that civil 
war in all events would lead to 
arbitrary Government. Not one 
of them aspired to the functions of 
ageneral. Such a course of things 
would have put an end to their 
authority. And they had sagacity 
to feel that in a few days they 
would return to Downing-street 
more popular and more firm than 
when they left it. The agitation 
of the country sprung from the 
impression that the reforming 
ministry was finally defeated ; that 
the Tory Government of 1830 was 
restored, and that the Duke of Wel- 
lington would triumph. In point 
of fact, the King, after the vote of 
May the 7th, refused to acquiesce 
in the demand of Lord Grey for a 
creation of new peers, not deeming 
the resistance of the Lords as yet 
sufficient to excuse it. Lord Grey 
ceasing to be minister, the King 
called upon Lord Lyndhurst to 
advise him. The interview be- 
tween the ex-Chancellor and Sove- 
reign, excited all the tongues of 
the metropolis, and as nothing of 
what had passed between the two 
was known, nothing failed to be 
asserted. Lord Lyndhurst, as it 
afterwards appeared, referred the 
question to the Duke of Welling- 
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ton. The Duke felt the exigency 
of the Crown, and entertained the 
project of a Government by which 
a modified reform might be pur- 
sued without the dreaded blow to 
the hereditary chamber. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel declined to sanction the 
arrangement, certain that reform 
could only be accomplished by its 
genuine adherents, Sir Robert 
Inglis, the exponent of the old- 
fashioned Conservatives, declined 
to be a party to the compromise. 
The Whigs held up to scorn the 
idea of a Tory Government aban- 
doning its pledges and reforming 
parliament for the paltry object of 
supplanting them in office. At 
this moment, and in this sense, Mr. 
Stanley made a celebrated speech 
at Brooks’s, of which but a single 
phrase is mentioned in tradition. 
The people rebelled against the 
prospect of the Duke of Welling- 
ton as minister, either to withhold 
refurm or to concede it. At last a 
run was threatened on the Bank for 
gold. The Duke renounced his 
effort. Had the same feelings 
which induced him to begin, in- 
duced him to persist in it, law 
might have prevailed, but only at 
the cost of violence and bloodshed. 
Lord Grey was summoned by the 
King, who saw at last the error he 
had fallen into, On May the vith, 
the first Minister and Chancellor 
obtained from him an engagement 
in writing to create new peers if 
necessary. On the same day, the 
pote secretary, Sir Herbert Tay- 
or, in the name of his royal master, 
issued a circular to the peers in 
opposition, deprecating further 
efforts against the Bill. So on a 
memorable day the Crown pre- 
served itself, restrained the Lords, 
and brought about a reconstruction 
of the Commons. On the 4th of 
June, the Bill was passed in a de- 
serted House of Lords, the Duke 
of Wellington being absent. On 
the 7th it received the royal assent 
by a commission, the King declin- 
ing to attend, not as a reflection on 
the Bill, but as a protest against 
what appeared to him, to be to- 
wards himself, the great injustice 
of the people, 
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By the first week in August the 
Scotch and Irish Bills were like- 
wise carried. In Scotland popular 
election had never before existed ; 
in Ireland the system had been re- 
modelled at the Union. The change 
was therefore greater in the former. 
Scotland received sixty thousand, 
Treland forty thousand new electors. 

Amidst the passions and vicissi- 
tudes thus rapidly and faintly 
sketched, the power of the middle 
classes was established, since under 
the new Act the Parliamentary 
majority, which rules, is formed by 
the electors of the boroughs. For 
thirty years this power has been 
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tried in legislation. Within the 
last decade it has been tried in 
foreign war. As regards duration 
and stability, which it aspired to 
possess, and without which it would 
seem to realize the gravest fear of 
its opponents, no prediction can be 
hazarded, although four Govern- 
ments have tried in vain to under- 
mine it. Those who are most ac- 
customed to look back upon society 
divided and inflamed by a great 
organic question, will be the least 
disposed to recal the agitating 
scene without the prospect of an 
end to requite its perils and its 
losses. 


CELIBACY w MARRIAGE. 


OW to be Happy though Mar- 

ried, was the rather signifi- 
cant title of a quaint little trea- 
tise of the seventeenth century, 
still to be perused in old libraries. 
‘Le mariage, says Fénélon, ‘est 
un état de tribulation trés pénible, 
auquel il faut se préparer en esprit 
de pénitence quand on sy croit 
appelé."* Between these views of 


holy matrimony and those popu- 


larly attributed to Belgravian 
mothers, there exists so vast a dif- 
ference that we cannot but sug- 
gest (considering the importance 
of the subject) that the Social 
Science Association should appoint 
a special department to examine 
the matter. Male and female re- 
formers would find topics for 
many interesting papers in debat- 
ing the relative benefits to society 
of ‘selfish domestic felicity,’ and 
sublimely ‘ disinterested celibacy,’ 
as now inculcated from many 
quarters. An able article has 
lately appeared in a contemporary 
periodical, entitled ‘ Keeping up 
Appearances.’ It propounds, in 
brief, the following doctrine :— 
‘That it is not a question of ap- 
pearances, but of very substantial 
realities, whether a family in the 
rank of gentlefolk have to live on 
three or four hundred a year in 


England ; that where this is the 
case it is impossible but that Pater- 
familias, be he lawyer, doctor, 
divine, or man of letters, must 
needs, in all his ways and works, 
regard, not the pure aim of his pro- 
fession, but the pecuniary inte- 
rests involved therein. His wife 
is oppressed with household cares, 
and his children have hardly the 
means of health and suitable edu- 
cation. Under these circumstances, 
no man with common feelings, 
can act with the same disregard 
of mercenary considerations as he 
might do were he living alone on 
an income sufficient to supply his 
bachelor necessities. He must 
needs ‘keep an eye to the main 
chance, and consider at all mo- 
ments, How will it pay for me to 
act in this manner? Can I afford 
to offend this influential man, to 
write this outspoken book, to 
preach this unpopular doctrine ? 
Thus we arrive at the very awk- 
ward conclusion that all the most 
gifted and devoted men who do 
not happen to inherit £1000 a year, 
or to fall in love with an heiress, 
are bound in. honour never to 
marry, at least until that goodly 
maturity of years when their pro- 
fessional earnings may have 
realized such an income. In a 


* Sentimens et Avis Chrétiens, chap. 1. 
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word, all our best men must be 
celibates — all our women who 
marry at all must put up with 
rather mercenary husbands (always 
excepting elder sons), and all the 
children of the next generation 
must be born of parents the least 
likely to convey to them any re- 
markable faculties or exalted prin- 
ciples. Ragnarok, of course, may 
be expected in the ensuing cen- 
tury. 

Now this argument is much too 
cogent in itself, and much too 
well urged from really noble points 
of view, not to deserve serious in- 
vestigation. If it be indeed true 
that no married man with small 
means can be perfectly disinte- 
rested, then we have come upon a 
new and most important item to 
be added to that sum of objections 
to wedlock which the present 
order of things is daily bringing 
forward. As the expediency sys- 


tem of ethics is passing out of 


men’s minds, the notion gains 
ground that all true work must be 
disinterested work. We begin dimly 
to perceive the truth that in human 
nature there are two great forces, 
one all noble and generous; the 
centrifugal force of LOVE, which 
carries us out of and above our- 
selves; the other, all base and 
narrow, the centripetal force of 
SELFISM, which brings us back to 
our own personal interests and de- 
sires, Every profession may be 
followed in one or other of these 
ways. Statescraft, war, science, 
art, philanthropy, may be pursued 
from pure love of our country or 
our kind, pure devotion to truth, 
and beauty, and justice. Or, on 
the other hand, they may be fol- 
lowed from selfish ambition, per- 
sonal interest, and vanity. Our 
affections obey the same law, for 
we may love our friends for their 
own sakes, and be willing to give 
our happiness for theirs; or we 
may love them merely for our 
selfish gratification in their inter- 
course, striving not to make them 
better and happier, but to narrow 
them heart and soul to ourselves, 
Our moral natures are in the same 
case, for we may obey the law of 
VOL. LXV. NO, CCCLXXXVI. 
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duty from simple allegiance to the 
eternal right, with the motto in 
our hearts, Fais ce que dois advienne 
que pourra; or we may be just, 
and true, and charitable, for the 
sake of human reward on earth or 
celestial payment in heaven. And, 
finally, even religion may be pure, 
or may be selfish, We may love 
God himself because he is su- 
premely, infinitely good, and 
worthy of the love of all the hearts 
He has made; or we may serve 
Him with souls filled with servile 
fears and selfish hopes, favoured 
servants in a disfavoured universe, 
offering to the holy Lord of good 
the homage which Ecloge and 
Acté paid to Nero. 

Yes! ifanything good, or noble, 
is ever to be done on earth, it must 
be done disinterestedly. The man 
of action and the man of thought 
must alike work because they love 
the true, the good, the beautiful, 
and genuinely desire (each in his 
own way) to realize them on earth. 
If their own interest cannot be 
wholly forgotten, yet it must be 
entirely subordinated to the nobler 
aim. ‘The clergyman must preach 
what he finds to be true ; the states- 
man legislate as he thinks right ; 
the poet write what he feels to be 
beautiful ; and none of them deign 
to consider—Will this sermon stop 
my preferment? Will this Act of 
Parliament offend my party? Will 
this book draw on me the lash of 
such a Review? He who truly 
achieves any good on earth, must 
surely do it in this spirit of disinte- 
rested devotion, 

Now is it true that marriage 
without wealth must curb and 
check all these nobler impulses? 
Must the husband and father be a 
baser man, at all events a less true 
and brave one, than he was as a 
bachelor? If not selfish for him- 
self, must he now grow wife-selfish, 
child-selfish, interested for those 
who belong to him, as he would 
disdain to be for himself ? 

It must be admitted this is a 
difficult question. There seems 
no small danger that the answer 
must be one which would land us 
in the monstrous conclusion that 

Q 
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the condition which God has 
appointed as the natural one for 
human beings, is calculated inevi- 
tably to debase their purest aspira- 
tions. To find a less deplorable 
solution, let us go further back in 
our problem. What have we 
assumed a wife to be? A wholly 
assive medium of expenditure, 
ike a conservatory or a pack of 
hounds ? 

The author of the article under 
debate admits with astonishing 
candour, that the woman’s interest 
and happiness are necessarily sacri- 
ficed by the proper fulfilment of 
the man’s destiny. He quotes 
Kingsley’s aphorism with approba- 
tion— 


Man must work and woman must weep. 


Truly this conclusion, whereby 
no inconsiderable portion of the 
human race is consigned to the 
highly unprofitable occupation of 
‘ weeping, might have excited some 
doubts of the accuracy of the fore- 
going ratiocinations. It is not easy, 
we should suppose, for women 
generally to accept this matter of 
‘weeping’ as the proper end of 
their creation! At all events, if 
they occasionally indulge hence- 
forth in the solace of tears, we 
cannot believe they will shed them 
for the loss of the connubial felicity 
to be enjoyed with those ‘ workers,’ 
who so readily appoint them such 
a place in the order of the world. 

eaving aside, however, this piece 
of ‘muscular sociology,’ let us 
seriously inquire whether the true 
destiny of woman, if rightly under- 
stood, would not. serve to make 
right this puzzle of life, and show 
that if the wife were what wife should 
be, the husband would not need to 
grow more mercenary and more 
worldly to supply her wants, but 
would rather find her pure and 
religious influence raise him to 
higher modes of thinking, and 
nobler and more devoted life, than 
either man or woman can attain 
alone. 

The actwal fact must, alas! be 
admitted. The cares of a family 
have a tendency to make a man 
interested ; and what is much 
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worse, the wife too frequently uses 
her influence the wrong way, and 
prompts her husband even to more 
worldly and prudential considera- 
tions than he would be inclined 
spontaneously to entertain. 

Woman’s natural refinement 
leads her to give too high a value 
tooutward polish, and consequently 
to tend always to seek social inter- 
course above her own natural circle, 
It is nearly always the wives of 
shopkeepers, merchants, profes- 
sional men, and the smaller gentry, 
who are found pushing their 
families into the grade a ste 
higher, and urging the often-recal- 
citrant husband to the needful 
toadyism and expenditure. Woman 
is Conservative, or rather feudal, by 
instinct, if she be not by some 
accident vehemently prejudiced the 
other way; and her unacknow- 
ledged but very real political influ- 
ence is constantly exercised to 
check aspirations after progress of 
the rational kind 


Of Freedom slowly broadening down 
« From precedent to precedent. 


Worse than all, the education she 
now receives, makes her a bigot in 
religion. To her, the sources of 
wider and broader thought on the 
greatest of all subjects, are usually 
closed from childhood. The result 
is that atimid and narrow creed con- 
stantly fetters the natural religious 
instincts of her heart, and she can 
exercise in no degree the influence 
over her husband’s soul which her 
genuine piety might otherwise 
effect. Ifhe venture to speak to 
her of the limits of his belief, she 
gives him reproach instead of sym- 
pathy; if he tell her he doubts 
the conclusions of her favourite 
ponte, she bursts into tears! 
Men have kept women from all 
share in the religious progress of 
the age, and the deplorable result 
is, that women are now notoriously 
the drags on that progress. Instead 
of feeling like their Teuton fore- 
fathers, that their wives were ‘in 
nearer intercourse with the divinity 
than men, the Englishmen of to- 
day feel that their wives are the 
last persons with whom they can 
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seek sympathy on religious matters. 
Half vith tenderness for their good 
hearts, half with contempt for 
their weak minds, they leave them 
to the faith of the nursery, and 
seek for congenial intercourse only 
among men, hard-headed and 
honest, perhaps, in the fullest 
degree, yet without a woman’s 
native spring of trust and reverence. 

All these things tend to make 
wives fail in performing their 
proper part of inspiring feelings of 
devotion to noble causes, And fur- 
ther, a woman’s ignorance of real life 
leads her to attach to outward show 
a value which it actually only bears 
in the opinion of other women as 
foolish as herself, and by no means 
in the eyes of anything which de- 
serves to be called society at large. 
The veal world—the world of 
women and men, 


Alive with sorrow and sin, 
Alive with pain and with passion, 


does not concern itself so very 
earnestly with the number of the 
domestics and the antiquity of the 


millinery of its friends, as these 
ladies fondly imagine. Mrs. Grundy 
lies—she is a fact; but she is a 
very small and unimportant fact in 
life. Anybody with an ounce of 
pluck may cut Mrs, Grundy dead 
in the street, and never be troubled 
by her again, People do want some 
few things to make up their ideas 
of a gentleman or a lady, but they 
are not exactly what may be bought 
for even twice as many hundreds a 
year as our author has supposed, 
nor yet forfeited by the loss of any 
amount of stock in the Bank. 

friend long resident in Italy, on 
reading these formidable state- 
ments, asked us ironically, ‘ Pray, 
how many hundreds a year does it 
take to make a gentleman in Eng- 
land, and how many more go to 
making a lady? No! we are not 
fallen so low as all this. Let aman 
or woman be honourable, refined, 
well-bred, agreeable in conversa- 
tion: then there is little chance 
they will be turned out of the 
sphere to which they were born be- 
cause they keep two servants in- 
stead of a dozen, and use a hired 
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cab instead of a carriage. It is 
miserable odious ‘ flunkeyism’ 
which attaches such infinite im- 
yortance to these things, and the 
ooks of our day which represent 
them as holding the most promi- 
nent place in the thoughts of men, 
are utterly false to the realities of 
our social state. Vanity Fair is 
one stage of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
but there are fifty others. To re- 
present English social life as if it 
were the ineffable mass of mean- 
ness these books would make it, is 
a libel. against human nature at 
which it is marvellous men do not 
rise in scorn and indignation. 

‘ Ay—but, observed to us once 
a well-known writer, ‘all this 
meanness ts a part of life! It is 
competent, then, to an author, if he 
please, to make it the staple of his 
fictions.’ 

‘ And give them as true pictures 
of human nature? we demanded. 

‘Yes, surely.’ 

‘We were in Egypt this year, we 
answered. ‘Suppose we gave an 
account of our wmpressions de voy- 
age, and omitted all mention of the 
Nile, the Pyramids, the Sphynx. 
the palm-trees, and only describe 
accurately certain small nocturnal 
troublers of our repose? Would 
that be a fair description of grand 
old Egypt? You know it would be 
quite true? There were those 
Becky Sharps ! 

It is needless to discuss at any 
length how a wife’s belief that 
these outward ‘ appearances’ are of 
real importance, must unfit her for 

roperly meeting the problems of a 
imited income. She thinks it a 
good investment to expend on show 
what would suffice to procure very 
substantial comforts. There is a 
great truth in the Z%mes’ observa- 
tion—‘ All the meaner and more 
miserable part of economical cares 
and discussions refers to “ appear- 
ances ;” for the sense of pettiness 
and shame cannot attach to the 
actual needs of health and comfort, 
but only to the aspect our poverty 
may bear in the eyes of those whom 
we are senseless enough to wish 
should suppose us to be rich. In 
particular, the wives of poor gen- 
Q2 
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tlemen seem almost invariably to 
make it a point of conscience to 
dress with more richness and 
variety than those of wealthy men. 
Delicate taste and a generally lady- 
like appearance will not suffice,— 
they must prove they are not poor, 
precisely because all their acquain- 
tances know that they are so. Moire 
antique is the invariable uniform 
of the wives of unsuccessful physi- 
cians, briefless barristers, and 
younger sons.’ 

But supposing these mistakes of 
women removed; suppose (what 
ought to be the ordinary course of 
the marriages of professional men) 
that the wife brings a portion 
which covers her added share of 
the joint household, and that she 
expends the common income with 
real judiciousness. Here is the 
material basis for a well-ordered 
life. Now, does it appear that the 
husband in such a case is likely to 
be less disinterested than he was 
when single? There is only one 
answer. It depends on the wife’s 
own character. If she encourage 
him in every noble aim and dis- 
interested action, it will hardly 


happen but that he will keep up to 
his former standard—nay, rise far 


above it. On the other hand, if 
she urge selfish considerations at 
every turn ; if she palliate mean- 
ness and deprecate self-sacrifice ;— 
then indeed the natural tempta- 
tions of avarice and selfish am- 
bition have a most powerful, 
almost an invincible ally in the 
wife, faithless to her holy duty of 
sustaining her husband’s soul in 
life’s great battle. 

It is little understood how in all 
human relations the moral in- 
fluences we begin by exercising, 
go on re-acting ad infinitum from 
one to the other in proportion to 
the closeness of the vlatianahie. 
A (we will suppose) starts, by a 
little weak fondness, encouraging 
B to some small piece of selfish- 
ness or indolence, because he is 
fatigued. B cannot well help re- 
turning the compliment shortly, 
and making excuses for A not per- 
forming some duty on account of 
the weather. Next day it is an un- 
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kind sentiment, which passes un- 
checked ; then a harsh word ; and 
so on and so on. On the other 
hand, if, with whatever effort, the 
one encourage the other to exert 
himself—to sacrifice comfort for 
duty—to think kindly of disagree- 
able people—to speak only what is 
right and sincere,—then from that 
side also comes an influence raising 
step by step the virtue of the other. 
In higher ways still, the same truth 
holds good. Any two people who 
live much together (even in less 
tender connexion than husband 
and wife), cannot fail most im- 
portantly to colour each other's 
views of the great purposes of life, 
Live with one to whom the centri- 
petal force of Selfism is para- 
mount, and it is hardly possible to 
avoid contemplating everything 
from a selfish point of view. Live 
with one for ever carried beyond 
his own interests by the centri- 
fugal force of pure Love for truth, 
for right, for man, for God, and it 
is impossible but that the divine 
fire in such a breast will kindle the 
embers in our own, till we blush 
to remember we have lived for 
lower aims and our own poor paltry 
happiness. 

These discussions on the moral 
aspects of marriage assume a special 
significance at this moment, since 
from many other quarters obstacles 
are arising which must all tend to- 
wards rendering (for along time, at 
least) celibacy more and more 
common and desirable. We have 
heard perhaps more than enough 
of these obstacles on the man’s 
side. Let us, therefore, turn for a 
moment to consider those which 
must render women less willing 
than formerly to enter into such 
relation. 

In the first place, till lately the 
condition of an unmarried woman 
of the upper classes was so shackled 
by social prejudices that it was in- 
evitably a dreary and monotonous 
one. Mostly, the ‘old maid’ lived 
in a small house or lodging, out of 
which she rarely dared to sally on 
any journey, and where, with a few 
female friends as closely limited as 
herself, she divided her life, as the 
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Frenchman has it, between ‘la 
médisance, le jeu, et la dévotion’ A 
society of these unhappy ones was 
once not inappropriately nick- 
named by a witty nobleman ‘the 
Bottled Wasps.’ It is half piteous, 
half ridiculous, to hear of the trifles 
which occupy these poor shrivelled 
hearts and minds, e once called 
on a very worthy and even clever 
member of the sisterhood re- 
siding in Bath. Her features were 
discomposed—her voice somewhat 
shriller than usual. We inquired 
considerately of the cause of afflic- 
tion. 

_ ‘Tam going to leave my lodg- 
ings. 

‘I am sorry to hear it, 
seem very nice.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but I can bear it no 
longer! Do you not observe there 
are two mats in the passage—one 
at the hall door, one at the door of 
my room ? 

‘It escaped my notice.’ 

‘Well, there they are. And for 
seven-and-twenty times—I have 
counted them !—seven-and-twenty 
times the people of the house have 
passed by the mat at the hall door 
and come and wiped their feet on 
my mat, and made me think 
visitors were coming, and get off 
the sofa and take off my spectacles ; 
and then nobody came in! Iam 
going away to-morrow.’ 

I think, however, this sort of 
existence will probably end with 
the present generation. The ‘old 
maid’ of 1861 is an exceedingly 
cheery personage, running about 
untrammelled by husband or chil- 
dren ; now visiting at her relatives’ 
country houses, now taking her 
month in town, now off to a fa- 
vourite pension on Lake Geneva, 
now scaling Vesuvius or the Pyra- 
mids. And what is better, she 
has found, not only freedom of 
locomotion, but a sphere of action 
peculiarly congenial to her nature. 
*My life, and what shall I do 
with it? is a problem to which 
she finds the happiest solution 
ready to her hand in schools and 
hospitals without number. No 
longer does the Church of Rome 
monopolize the truth, that on a 
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woman who has no husband, pa- 
rent, or child, every sick and suffer- 
ing man, every aged childless 
woman, every desolate orphan, has 
aclaim. She has not fewer duties 
than other women, only more dif- 
fused ones, The ‘old maid’s’ life 
may be as rich, as blessed, as 
that of the proudest of mothers 
with her crown of clustering babes. 
Nay, she feels that in the power of 
devoting her whole time and ener- 
gies to some benevolent task, she 
is enabled to effect perhaps some 
greater good than would otherwise 
have been possible. ‘On n’enfante 
les grandes ceuvres que dans la 
virginité.’ 

And further, if a woman have 
but strength to make up her mind 
to a single life, she is enabled by 
nature to be far more independently 
happy therein than a man in the 
same position. A man, be he rich 
or poor, who returns at night to 
a home adorned by no woman’s 
oresence and domestic cares, is at 
est dreary and uncomfortable. 
But a woman makes her home for 
herself, and surrounds herself with 
the atmosphere of taste and the 
little details of housewifely com- 
forts. If she have no sister, she 
has yet inherited the blessed power 
of a woman to make true and 
tender friendships, such as not one 
man’s heart in a hundred can even 
imagine; and while he smiles 
scornfully at the idea of friendship 
meaning anything beyond ac- 
quaintance at a club or the intimacy 
of a barrack, she enjoys one of the 
purest of pleasures and the most 
unselfish of all affections. 

Nor does the ‘old maid’ contem- 
plate a solitary age as the bachelor 
must usually do. It will go hard 
but she will find a woman ready to 
share it. And more!—(but it is a 
theme we may not treat of here). 
She thinks to die, if without 
having given or shared some 
of the highest joys of human 
nature, yet at least without having 
caused one fellow being to regret 
she was born to tempt to sin and 
shame. We ask it in all solemn 
sadness—Do the men who resolve 
on an’unmarried life, fixedly pur- 
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pose also so to die with as spotless 
a conscience ? 

And on the other hand, while 
the utility, freedom, and happiness 
of asinglewoman’slife have become 
greater, the knowledge of the risks 
of an unhappy marriage (if not the 
risks themselves) has become more 
public. The Divorce Court, in 
righting the most appalling wrongs 
to which the members of a civilized 
community could be subjected, has 
revealed secrets which must tend 
to modify immensely our ideas of 
English domestic felicity. Well it 
is that these hideous revelations 
should take place, for, as Carlyle 
says, ‘To nothing but error can 
any truth be dangerous; and the 
fatal error of hasty marriage is 
constantly due to ignorance of the 
possibilities of some forms of 
offence among the apparently 
respectable classes of society. It 
has always been vaguely known, 
indeed, that both husbands and 
wives sometimes broke their most 
solemn vows and fell into sin; but 
it was reserved for the new law to 
show how many hundreds of such 
tragedies underlie the outwardly 
decorous lives—not only of the 
long-blamed aristocracy, but of the 
middle ranks in England. But 
beside that most grievous wrong, 
who imagined that the wives of 
English gentlemen might be called 
on to endure from their husbands 
the violence and cruelty we are 
accustomed to picture exercised 
only in the lowest lanes and courts 
of our cities, where drunken ruffians 
stumbling home from the gin palace, 
assail the miserable partners of 
their vices with curses, kicks, and 
blows? Who could have imagined 
it possible, that well-born and well- 
educated men in honourable pro- 
fessions, should be guilty of the 
same brutality? Imagine a hand- 
somely-furnished drawing-room, 
with its books, and flowers, and 
lights, and all the refinements of 
civilized life, for the scene of simi- 
lar outrages. Imagine the offender 
a well-dressed gentleman, tall and 
powerful as English gentlemen are 
wont to be; the victim shrinking 
from his blows—a gentle high-bred 
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English lady! Good God! does 
not the picture make every true 
man set his teeth and clench his 
hand ? 

Now these things ave so. The 
Divorce Court has brought dozens 
of them to light; and we all know 
well that for one wife who will seek 
public redress for her wrongs, 
there are always ten who for their 
children’s sakes will bear their 
martyrdoms in silence, True 
martyrs they are—the sorest tried, 
perhaps, of any in the world—God 
help andcomfort them! But single 
women can surely hardly forget 
these things, or fail to hesitate to 
try a lottery in which there may 
be one chance in a thousand of such 
a destiny. Thus, then, on the man’s 
side, we have got arrayed against 
marriage all the arguments we have 
heard so often—economy, indepen- 
dence, freedom of risk of an uncon- 
genial, a bad-tempered, a sickly, or 
an unfaithful wife ; and, lastly, 
this new principle, that to pursue 
his calling disinterestedly, he must 
be untrammelled by the ties of a 
dependent family. And on the 
woman’s side, we have got a no less 
formidable range of objections ; the 
certainty now offered to her of 
being able to make for herself a 
free, useful, and happy life alone; 
and the demonstrated danger of 
being inexpressibly miserable 
should she choose either an un- 
faithful or a cruel husband. 

The conclusion seems inevitable, 
that marriage will become more 
and more rare, in spite of all Bel- 
gravian or other mothers can do. 
Instead of all young men intend- 
ing at some time or other to marry, 
and all young women looking for- 
ward to be wives, we shall find 
many of them both resolving on a 
celibate life. 

But the tide must turn at last. 
Marriage was manifestly the Crea- 
tor’s plan for humanity, and there- 
fore we cannot doubt that it will 
eventually become the rule of all 
men and women’s lives, When 
that time arrives both sexes will 
have learned weighty lessons, The 
Englishman of the twentieth cen- 
tury will abandon those claims of 
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marital authority whose residue he 
still inherits from days of Western 
barbarism when might made right, 
and from lands of Eastern sen- 
suality, where woman is first the 
slave of her own weakness, and 
then inevitably the slave of man. 
When the theory of the ‘ Divine 
Right of Husbands’ has followed 
to limbo that of the ‘Divine Right 
of Kings,’ and a precedency in sel- 
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fishness is no longer assumed to be 
the sacred privilege of masculine 
strength and wisdom, then will 
become possible a conjugal love 
and union nobler and more tender 
by far than can ever exist while 
such claims are even tacitly sup- 
osed. Of all true, holy, human 
ove, as distinguished from the 
love of the hound and the slave, 
Chaucer said right well, 


When mastery cometh, then sweet Love anon 
Flappeth his nimble wings, and soon away is gone. 


And abandoning his authority 
(save such as real wisdom and 
power of nature must ever secure), 
man will also abandon that direful 
licence of which we hear so much 
—the licence to be less pure and 
faithful than a woman while escap- 
ing the same penalty of disgrace. 
Then will the husband bring to 
his wife feelings as fresh as 
those which now are too often her 
contribution alone to their joint 
happiness. 

And the Englishwoman of the 
twentieth century will, on her part, 
learn to rise above her present 
pitiful ambitions of social advance- 
ment and petty personal vanity—the 
thousand childish foibles in which 
she now thinks it her right to in- 
dulge. She will be ready to cope 
with poverty, and encourage her 


husband cheerfully to bear it for 
life, rather than sully the noblest 
of his aspirations. She will learn 
that no longer must morality be 
divided between them; Truth and 
Courage for him, and Chastity and 
Patience for her; but that she, too, 
must be true as an honourable 
man is true, and brave in her own 
sphere of duty as he is brave in his, 
if she would exchange his half- 
contemptuous gallantry for genuine 
respect. And, finally, she will 
share her husband’s religion, she 
will boldly confront the doubts of 
his understanding by the intui- 
tions of her heart; she will help 
him to love, as he will help her 
to knowledge. And thus together 
may they reach a nobler and a 
warmer faith than the world yet 
has seen, 
eG 
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BARREN HONOOR. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ ‘SWORD AND GOWN,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LETTERS OF BELLEROPHON, 


\ JYVERNES valedictory note 

to Mrs. Lenox, though kindly 
and courteous, was brief and de- 
cisive enough to satisfy Helen per- 
fectly. The answer came in due 
course ; there was no anger or even 
vexation in its tone, but rather a 
sad humility—not at all what 
might have been expected from 
the proud, passionate, reckless 
lionne, who kept her sauciest smile 
for her bitterest foe, and scarcely 
ever indulged the dearest of her 
friends with a sigh. A perpetual 
warfare was waged between that 
beautiful Free Companion and 
all regular powers; though often 
worsted and forced, for the mo- 
ment, to give ground, she had 
never yet lost heart or shown sign 
of submission ; the poor little Ama- 
zonian target was sorely dinted, 
and its gay blazonry nearly effaced, 
but the dauntless motto was still 
legible as ever—L’ Empire cest la 
guerre. 

So for awhile there was peace at 
Dene, and yet, not perfect peace, 
Miss Vavasour’s state of mind was 
by no means satisfactory ; though it 
seemed, at the time, to recover per- 
fectly from the sharp shock, it really 
never regained its healthy elastic 
tone. Miserable misgivings, that 
could hardly be called suspicions, 
would haunt her, though she tried 
hard not to listen to their irritat- 
ing whispers, and always hated 
herself bitterly afterwards for her 
weakness, She felt how unwise it 
would be to show herself jealous 
or exacting, yet she could hardly 
bear Alan to be out of her sight, and 
when he was away, had no rest, 
even in her dreams. Her unknown 
correspondent, in a nice cynical 
letter, congratulated Helen on her 
good-nature and _ long-suffering, 
and hinted that Mrs. Lenox had 
been heard to express her entire 


approval of Alan’schoice—‘it would 
be very inconvenient, if there were 
bounds to the future Lady Wy- 
verne’s credulity.’ She did not 
dare to confess to her cousin that 
she had read such a letter through, 
and so only took her mother into 
the secret. Lady Mildred testi- 
fied a proper indignation at the 
spitefulness and baseness of the 
writer, but showed plainly enough 
that her own mind was by no 
means easy on the subject. All 
that day, and all that week, Miss 
Vavasour’s temper was more than 
uncertain, and though no actual 
tempest broke, there was electricity 
enough in the atmosphere to have 
furnished a dozen storms. ‘My 
lady’ had always indulged her 
daughter, but she took to humour- 
ing and petting her now, almost 
ostentatiously ; the compassionate 
motive was so very evident, that 
instead of soothing the high-spirited 
demoiselle, it chafed her, at times, 
inexpressibly, 

The change did not escape Alan 
Wyverne. He felt a desolate convic- 
tion that things were going wrong 
every way, but he was perfectly 
helpless, simply because there was 
oaihion tangible to grapple with ; 
he did not wish to a up evil 
spirits, merely to have the satisfac- 
tion of laying them. Helen’s peni- 
tence after any display of way- 
wardness or wickedness of temper 
was so charming, and the amends 
she contrived to make so very de- 
licious, that her cousin found it 
the easiest thing imaginable to for- 
give; indeed, he would not have 
disliked that occasional petulance, 
if he had not guessed at the hidden 
cause. The only one of the party 
who failed to realize that anything 
had gone amiss, was the Squire; 
and perhaps even his gay geniz 
nature would scarcely have ena- 
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bled him to close his eyes to the 
altered state of things, if he had 
watched them narrowly ; but, hav- 
ing once given his adhesion frankly 
and freely, he troubled himself 
little more about the course of the 
love-affair, relying upon Alan’s 
falling back on him as a reserve, if 
there occurred serious difficulty or 
obstacle. The troubles threatening 
his house, were quite enough to 
engross poor Hubert’sattention just 
then. 

A few weeks after the events 
recorded in that last chapter, Wy- 
verne came down late, as was his 
wont. His letters were in their 
usual place on the breakfast table ; 
on the top of the pile lay one, face 
downwards, showing with exaspe- 
rating distinctness the fatal scarlet 
monogram. 

Seldom in the course of his life 
had Alan been so intensely pro- 
voked. He felt angry with Nina 
Lenox for her folly and pertinacity 
—angry with the person unknown, 
whose stupidity or malice had 
put the dangerous document so 
obtrusively forward—angry, just a 
very little, with Helen, for betray- 
ing, by her heightened colour and 
nervous manner, that she had al- 
ready detected the obnoxious letter 
—angrier than all with ‘my lady, 
whose quiet bright eyes seemed to 
rest on him, judicially, not caring 
to dissemble her suspicion of his 
guilt. It is always unwise, of 
course, to act on impulse, and of 
all impulses, anger is supposed to 
be the most irrational. Such folly 
was the more inexcusable in Wy- 
verne, because his power of self- 
command was quite exceptional : 
it only enabled him, now, to pre- 
serve a perfect outward composure ; 
he acted just as stupidly and vici- 
ously as if he had given way toa 
burst of passion. In the first five 
seconds he had fully determined 
to burn that letter, unread—a most 
sage resolve, certainly—the only 
pity was, that he could not bring 
himself to execute his purpose 
there and then, or at all events 
confide his intention to the parties 
most interested therein. But you 
must understand that Alan—with 
all his chivalrous devotion to wo- 
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mankind —held orthodox notions 
(so we should say) as to the limits 
of their powers, and by no means 
favoured any undue usurpation 
of the Old Dominion ; he held, for 
instance, that the contents of the 
post-bag, unless voluntarily con- 
fided, should be kept as sacred 
from feminine curiosity as the 
secrets of the Rosicrucians. In the 
resent case, he could hardly 
lame Helen for betraying con- 
sciousness of a fact that had been, 
so to speak, ‘flashed’ before her 
eyes ; but he felt somehow as if 
she ought to have ignored it. He 
would not make the smallest con- 
cession. I have told you, how ob- 
stinate and unrelenting the frank, 
kindly nature could at times be- 
come: the shadow of a great dis- 
aster was closing round him fast, 
and his heart was hardened now, 
even as the heart was hardened of 
that unhappy King, predestined to 
be a onli wonder, whom the 
torments of nine plagues only con- 
firmed in his fell purpose— not to 
let Israel go.’ 

He pushed all the letters aside 
with an impatient movement of 
his arm, and thrust them into the 
pocket of his shooting-jacket be- 
fore he left the table, without open- 
ing one of them. All through 
breakfast he persisted in talking 
carelessly on indifferent subjects, 
in spite of the evident discomfort 
and nervousness of his cousin, and 
the reticence of ‘my lady; even- 
tually he had to fall back on the 
Squire, who, ignorant of this fresh 
cause of discord as he had been of 
the former one, was open to any fair 
offer in the way of conversation. 

An hour or so later, as Wyverne 
was going down to his uncle’s 
room (they were to shoot some 
small wulsing covers). he met 
Helen in the picture-gallery. 

‘I suppose you are aware that a 
letter came for me this morning 
from Mrs. Lenox? he said. 

There was no particular reason 
why Miss Vavasour should feel 
oui. and blush painfully, never- 
theless she did both, as she an- 
swered him. 

‘Yes, Alan, I could not help see- 
ing it, you know, and—’ 
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He interrupted her, somewhat 
impatiently. 

“Of course you could not help it, 
child. You were bound to remark 
it, where it lay. I suppose it was 
so foreordained by Fate, or some 
more commonplace power. [know 
it worried you; but, indeed, it 
vexed me quite as much, I have 
no idea what she wrote about, for 
TI burnt the letter, half an hour ago, 
without breaking the seal.’ 

Helen did not answer at once, 
and when she looked up, for the 
first time in their lives her cousin 
read uncertainty in her eyes. His 
own face grew dark and stern. 

‘Ah, Helen, it cannot have come 
to this, yet—that you doubt me 
when I state a simple fact.’ 

Her cheek had paled within the 
last few seconds, but it crimsoned 
now from very shame. 

‘No, no, Alan,’ she said, impetu- 
ously, ‘I don’t doubt you. I never 
do, when I am myself; but some- 
times I feel so changed — so 
wicked —— 

Wyverne would not let her go 
on; but the kiss which closed her 


lips carried scarcely more of caress 


than did his voice, as he answered 
what she meant to say, 

‘My own, I guessitall. It isa 
hard battle when such as you and 
I have to fight against princi- 
palities and powers. I fear we are 
not cool and crafty enough to hold 
our own. God knows how it will 
all end—and when. The sooner, 
perhaps the better for you. But if 
they would only let yow alone, 
darling! It has been my fault 
from the first, and I ought to have 
all the trouble and pain. But 
indeed, now, I have done my best. 
I burnt the letter unread, and I 
have written six lines to tell Mrs. 
Lenox so. Now, we wont speak 
of it any more just now. There 
can be no repetition of this 
annoyance, at all events. Will you 
tell Aunt Mildred what I have 
done? J had better not enter into 
the subject with her, that’s certain.’ 

Wyverne’s perfect sincerity car- 
ried all before it, for the moment; 
when he left her, Helen felt hap- 

ier than she had done for days. 
ven had it been otherwise, of 
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course she would have made the 
best of it to her mother. It is the 
woman’s way, you know—at least 
till, with middle age, wisdom has 
waxed and passionate affection has 
waned—if in anywise maltreated by 
her lover, she will make her moan 
loudly enough to him, but she will 
tax her little ingenuity to the 
utmost, to palliate that same offence 
to her nearest and dearest friend, 

It was well that Helen’s spirits 
were high, when she went to her 
audience in the boudoir; certes 
she reaped small encouragement 
there. Lady Mildred was by no 
means disposed to be enthusiastic 
or unreserved in her trustfulness, 
and, indeed, hinted her doubts and 
fears and general disapprobation, 
much more plainly than she had 
hitherto done. She believed Alan 
now, of course, but she could not 
help thinking that the relations 
between him and Mrs, Lenox must 
have been far more intimate than 
she had had any idea of. It would 
have been much more satisfactory, 
if he could have opened the letter 
and shown it to Helen. So he had 
written to say what he had done? 
That was right, at all events. 
(What made ‘my lady’ smile so 
meaningly just then?) But every 
day made her more fearful about 
the future. 

‘T ought to have been firmer at 
first, darling, she murmured. 

The look of self-reproach was a 
study, and the penitential sigh 
rightly executed to a breath. 

‘It is not that I doubt Alan’s 
meaning fairly ; indeed, I believe 
he does his best ; but when a man 
has lived that wild life, old con- 
nexions are very difficult to shake 
off; sometimes it is years before he 
is quite free. You don’t under- 
stand these things; but I do, my 
Helen, and I know how you would 
suffer. You are not coldblooded 
enough to be patient or prudent. 
Even now, see how unhappy you 
have been at times lately. I was 
very weak and very wrong.’ 

It is not worth while recording 
Helen’s indignant disclaimer and 
eager profession of faith, especially 
as neither in anywise disturbed or 
affected the persun to whom they 
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were addressed, ‘ My lady’ kissed 
the fair enthusiast, with intense 
fondness, but not in the least 
sympathetically or impulsively, and 
went on with her scruples and 
regrets and future intentions as if 
no interruption had _ occurred. 
There ensued a certain amount of 
desultory discussion, warm only 
on one side, it is needless to say. 
Lady Mildred did not actually 
bring maternal authority to the 
front, but she was very firm. At 
last it came to this. ‘My lady’ was 
understood to have taken up a 
fresh position, and now to disap- 
prove actively; but she consented 
to take no offensive step, nor even 
to mention the changed state of 
her feelings to the Squire or Alan 
Wyverne, till some fresh infraction 
of the existing treaty should justify 
her in doing so. Then, the crisis 
was to be sharp and decisive. This 
was all Helen could gain after 
much pleading, and perhaps it was 
as much as could be expected. 
The Absent, who are always in the 
wrong, don’t often come off so well. 

The instant her daughter left her, 
Lady Mildred rang for her own 
maid, and said a dozen words to 
the attentive Abigail; though 
they were alone in the boudoir, 
she whispered them. All outward- 
bound letters at Dene were placed 
in a certain box, which was kept 
locked till they were transferred 
to the post-bag. The confidential 
cameriste carried on her watch- 
chain several keys, one of which 
fitted the letter-box with curious 
exactness. It was not often used ; 
but in the dusk of the evening a 
small slight figure, with a footfall 
soft and light as the velvet tread 
of a cheetah, might have been seen 
(if she had not chosen her time so 
well) flitting through the great 
hall, and tarrying for a few seconds 
in that special corner. 

That day there were two letters 
burnt at Dene, both with their 
seals unbroken. 

Though all was not bitter in her 
recollections of the last twenty-four 
hours—those few minutes in the 
picture-gallery told heavily on the 
right side—Miss Vavasour’s state 
of mind, when she woke on the fol- 
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lowing morning, was none of the 
pleasantest or calmest. Her mo- 
ther’s overt opposition did not dis- 
may or discourage her much ; for, 
after the grateful excitement of the 
first interview had passed away, she 
had entertained in spite of herself 
certain misgivings as to the dura- 
tion, if not the genuineness, of ‘ my 
lady’s’ favour, or even neutrality. 
But the demoiselle could not deny 
to herself—though she had denied 
it to her mother—that the latter 
had spoken truly with regard to 
her own present unhappiness, and 
wisely as to the perils of the future, 
Helen’s heart, brave as it was, sank 
within her as she thought of what 
it would be if she were destined to 
experience for years the wearing 
alternations of hope and fear, plea- 
sure and pain, that had been her 
portion oe for afew weeks. She 
did believe in her cousin’s good 
faith almost implicitly (there was a 
qualification now), but she did not 
feel sure that he would always re- 
sist temptations; and, even with 
her slight knowledge of the world, 
she guessed that such might beset 
his path dangerously often. New 
enemies to her peace might arise 
any day ; and Nina Lenox’s perti- 
nacity showed plainly enough how 
lothsAlan’s old friends were to let 
him go free. Could she wonder at 
their wishing to keep him at all 
risks, so as at least to hear the 
sound of his voice sometimes—she, 
who could never listen to it when 
softened to a whisper, without a 
shiver and a tingle in her veins? 

‘Nina! 

As she uttered that word aloud, 
and fancied how he might have 
spoken it, and might speak it again, 
black drops of bitterness welled up 
in the girl’s heart, poisoning all its 
frank and generous nature: she set 
her little white teeth hard, and 
clenched her slender fingers invo- 
luntarily, with a wicked vengeful 
passion. If wishes could kill, I 
fear Nina Lenox would have been 
found next morning dead and cold. 
Helen had seen her fancied rival 
once—at the great archery-meeting 
of the Midland shires—and even her 
inexperience had appreciated the 
fascinations of that dark dangerous 
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beauty. She remembered, right 
well, how one man after another 
drew near the low seat on which 
Mrs. Lenox leant back, almost re- 
clining, and how the lady never 
deigned to disturb her queenly 
languor by an unnecessary look or 
word, till one of her especial friends 
came up ; she remembered how the 
pale statuesque face brightened and 
softened then ; how the rosy lips be- 
stirred themselves to murmur quick 
and low ; and how from under the 
long heavy eyelashes glances stole 
out, that Helen felt were eloquent, 
though she could not quite read 
their meaning. She remembered 
watching all this, standing close 
by, and how the thought had 
crossed her heart, How pleasant it 
must be, to hold such power. 

Do you suppose that, because 
Miss Vavasour did perhaps more 
than justice to the charms of the 
woman she had lately learned to 
hate, she was unconscious of her 
own, or modestly disposed to un- 
dervalue them? It was not so. 
Helen was perfectly aware, that she 
herself was rarely lovely and un- 
usually fascinating. If she had 


been cool enough to reason dispas- 
sionately, she would probably have 


acknowledged that comparison 
might safely be defied. Both flowers 
were passing fair; but on the one 
lingered still the dewy bloom and 
scented freshness of the morning ; 
the other, though delicate in hue 
and full of fragrance still, bore 
tokens on her petals, crisped here 
and there and slightly taded, of 
storm-showers and a fiery noon; 
nor, at her best, could she ever 
have matched her rival in brilliancy 
of beauty. 

But, supposing that Miss Vava- 
sour had over-estimated herself and 
under-estimated her enemy to such 
a point, as to imagine any compari- 
son absurd, do you imagine it 
would have lightened one whit her 
trouble, or softened her bitterness 
of heart? I think not. 

Feminine jealousy is not to be 
judged by the standard of ordinary 
ethics: you must measure it by the 
‘Lesbian rule,’ if at all, and will 
probably, even so, be wrong in your 
result, Not only is its field more 
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vast, its phases more varied, but it 
differs surely in many essentials 
from the same passion in our sex, 
Don’t be alarmed: I have no inten- 
tion of writing an essay on so tre- 
mendous a subject. The pen of 
Libyan steel, that the old chroni- 
clers talk about, would be worn 
down before it was exhausted, 
Take one distinction as an example. 
I suppose it is because we have 
more of conceit, pure and simple; 
but, when we once thoroughly es- 
tablish the fact, that the man pre- 
ferred before us is really and truly 
our inferior in every way, it helps 
materially to soften the disappoint- 
ment, Comfortable ae 
cency disposes us to be charitable, 
compassionate, and forgiving ; we 
try (not unsuccessfully) to think, 
that the bad taste displayed by the 
Object is rather her misfortune 
than her fault ; nor do we nourish 
enduring malice even to him who 
bears away the bride. Remember 
the story of Sir Gawaine. When 
the huge black-browed carle would 
have reft from him his dame by 
force, he bouned himself to do battle 
to the death; but when the lady 
had once made her choice, the 
Knight of the Golden Tongue 
thought no more of strife, but rode 
son his way, resigned if not rejoic- 
ing. With our sisters it is not so. 
Let a woman realize ever so com- 
pletely the inferiority of her rival, 
—moral, physical, and social—it 
will not remove one of her sus- 
picious fears, nor dull the sting of 
discomfiture when it comes, nor 
teach forgetfulness of the bitter 
injury in after-days. 

When wild Kate Goring created 
universal scandal and some surprise 
by eloping with that hirsute riding- 
master, Cecil Hamersley was in- 
tensely disgusted at first, but did 
not nurse his griefs or his wrath 
long: -when the unlucky couple 
came to the grief which was inevi- 
table, Kate’s jilted lover pitied 
them from the bottom of his great 
honest heart, and seemed to think 
it the most natural thing in the 
world, that he should help them to 
the utmost of his power. It was 
entirely through Cecil, that Mr. 
Martingale was enabled to start in 
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the horse-dealing business, which 
he has conducted with average 
honesty and fair success ever since. 

Take a converse example. Ivor 
Montresor, for the last year or 
more, has been laying his homage 
at the feet of Lady Blanche Pen- 
dragon, and it has been accepted, 
not ungraciously ; at the end of last 
season it was understood that it 
was nearly a settled thing. But 
the wooer has not displayed intense 
eagerness since in pressing on the 
preliminaries. There is a certain 
Annie Fern, whose duty it is to 
braid the somewhat scanty gold of 
Lady Blanche’s tresses—the most 
captivating little witch imaginable, 
with the most provoking of smiles, 
that contrasts charmingly with her 
long, pensive, dark-grey Lancashire 
eyes. She is prettier a thousand- 
fold, and pleasanter, and really 
better educated, than the tall, frigid, 
indolent descendant of King Uther 
whom she has the honour to serve ; 
but that is no excuse, of course, 
for Ivor’s infatuation. A dreadful 
whisper has got abroad of late, 
that he admires the maid above the 
mistress. Lady Blanche is sup- 
posed to be not unconscious of all 
this; but, if she guessed it, she 
would not deign to notice it in any 
way, or even to discharge her fatally 
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attractive handmaid. Let us hope 
that the vagrant knight will be 
recalled to a sense of his duty, and, 
remembering that he is a suitor 
nearly accepted, ‘act as_ such.’ 
However it may turn out, let us 
hope for Annie’s sake (she has been 
absolutely innocent of intriguing 
throughout), that it will never hap- 
pen to her ‘ to be brought low even 
to the ground, and her honour laid 
in the dust;—in such a case, I 
know who will be the first to set 
the heel of her slender brodequin 
on the poor child’s neck, and keep 
it there too. 

No; that conscious superiority 
does not help them at all. As itis 
now, so it was in the ancient days. 
Did it much avail Calypso, that in 
her realm there was wealth of 
earth’s fairest fruits and flowers, 
while in Ithaca it was barren all— 
that ages passed over her own 
divine beauty, leaving no furrow 
on her brow, no line of silver in 
her hair, while with every year the 
colour faded from the cheek, and 
the fire died out of the eyes of her 
mortal rival—if her guest still 
persisted in repining? Be sure she 
never felt more wretched and 
helpless than when, wreathing her 
swan’s neck haughtily, she spoke 

, those words of scorn : 


Ob pév Ony Ksivng ye XEptiwy edxyopuat sivat, 
ae ed te oo. 2 
Od dépag, obdE HuNY, Exei Od TwG OGE EotKEY 
er , ae ; 
Ovnrac GVavaryor dépag Kai edog ipiZev. 


O gentle Goddess! would your 
kindly heart have been most pained 
or pleased, if you could have 
guessed how ample was the final 
retribution? You never knew how 
often—wearied by petty public 
broils, worried by Penelope’s shrill 
shrewish tongue, overborne by the 
staid platitudes of the prim re- 
spectable Telemachus—your an- 
cient lover strode over bleak rocks 
and gusty sandhills, till _ his 
feet were dipped in the seething 
foam, and he stood straining his 
eyes seaward, and drinking in the 
wind that he fancied blew from 
Ogygia,—the island to which no 
prow of mortal ever found the 
ox ed track. You never knew 
how often his thoughts rushed 
back, with a desperate longing and 


vain , regret, to the great cave 
shrouded by the vine heavy with 
clusters of eternal grapes, deep in 
the greenwood where the wild 
birds loved to roost, girdled by the 
meadows thick with violets—where 
cedar and frankincense burned 
brightly on the hearth, making the 
air heavy with fragrance—where 
the wine, that whoso drank became 
immortal, mantled ever in unstinted 
goblets—where you bent over your 
golden shuttle singing a low sweet 
‘song—where your dark divine eyes 
never wearied in their welcome. 

I have always thought that, of 
all men alive or dead, of all cha- 
racters in fact or fiction, Odysseus, 
in his declining years, must have 
been the most intensely bored. 
But then, you know, though pass- 
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ing wise in his generation, he was 
wholly a pagan and half a bar- 
barian. Far be it from me to in- 
sinuate, that any Christian and 
civilized Wanderer, when once re- 
instated in his domestic comforts, 
ever wastes a regret on a lost love 
beyond the sea. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PAVIA. 

It is said, that when a man is 
struck blind by lightning, he never 
forgets afterwards the minutest 
object on which his eyes rested 
when the searing flash shot across 
them. Even so, when the crash of 
the great misfortune is over, and 
we wake from dull heavy insensibi- 
lity to find the light gone out of our 
life for ever, we remember with un- 
natural distinctness the most trivial 
incidents of the last hour of sun- 
shine ; we actually seem to see them 
over again sometimes, as we grope 
our way, hopelessly and helplessly, 
through the darkness that will 
endure till it is changed into night; 
for it may be, that from our spirit’s 
eyes the blinding veil will never 
be lifted, till they unclose in the 
dawn of the Resurrection. 

Both the cousins had good cause 
to treasure in their memories, every 
word and gesture that passed be- 
tween them on one particular even- 
ing ; for it was the last—the very 
last—of pure unalloyed happiness 
that either of them ever knew. 
Years afterwards, Wyverne could 
have told you to a shade the colour 
of the ribbons on Helen’s dress, the 
fashion of the bracelets on each of 
her wrists, the scent of the flowers 
she wore. She, too, remembered 
right well his attitude when they 
parted ; she could have set her foot 
on the very square of marble on 
which his was planted ; she could 
recal the exact intonation of his 
gentle voice, as he bade her fare- 
well on the lowest step of the great 
staircase, for he was to start very 
early the next morning. She re- 
membered, too, how that night she 
lingered before a tall pier-glass, 
passing her hands _indolently 
through her magnificent hair, while 
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the light fell capriciously on the 
dark shining masses, rejoicing in 
the contemplation of her surpass- 
ing loveliness; she remembered 
how she smiled at her image in 
saucy triumph, as the thought rose 
in her heart—that Nina Lenox’s 
mirror held no picture like this. 

Ah, Helen, better it were the 
glass had been broken then; it 
may show you, in after years, a face 
disdainful of its own marvellous 
beauty, or tranquil in its superb 
indifference, according to your 
varying mood; but a happy one— 
never any more. 

The Squire had to go to town for 
a few days, and Alan, who had also 
business there, accompanied him, 
They were to be back for Christ- 
mas-day—the last in that week. 
Wyverne got through his affairs 
quicker than he had anticipated, so 
he determined to return a day 
sooner without waiting for his 
uncle. His evil Genius was close 
to his shoulder even here; for, if 
Hubert Vavasour had been present, 
it is just possible, though not pro- 
bable, that things might have gone 
differently. 

Alan started by an early train, 
so that he arrived at Dene soon 
after midday. Perhaps it was 
fancy, but he thought that the face 
of the Chief Butler wore rather a 
curious and troubled expression ; if 
it were possible for that sublimely 
vacuous countenance to betray any 
human emotion, something like a 
compassionate interest seemed to 
ruffle its serenity. The letters of 
expected visitors were always 
placed on a particular table in the 
great hall. Again—on the top of 
the pile waiting for Alan—lay one 
in the well-known handwriting of 
Nina Lenox. This time it was 
placed. naturally, with the seal 
downwards, 

The first, the very first impre- 
cation that had ever crossed Wy- 
verne’s lips in connexion with 
womankind, passed them audibly, 
when his eye lighted on the fatal 
envelope. He knew right well that 
it held the death-warrant of his 
love ; but even now the curse was 
not levelled at the authoress of his 
trouble, but at his own evil fortune. 
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As he took up the letters, he asked, 
half mechanically, where his aunt 
and cousin were. The answer was 
ominous : 

‘My lady was exceedingly unwell 
and confined to her room. Miss 
Vavasour was somewhere in the 
Pleasance, but she wished to be 
sent for as soon asSir Alan arrived.’ 
He had written the night before, to 
say he was coming. 

Wyverne walked on into the 
library without another word, For 
the moment he felt stupid and 
helpless, like a man just waking 
after an overdose of narcotics. He 
sat down, and began turning the 
letter over and over as if he were 
trying to guess at its contents. 
From its thickness it was evidently 
a long one—two or three note- 
sheets at least. Avery few minutes, 
however, brought back his self- 
composure entirely, and he knew 
what he had todo. It was clear 
the letter could not be burnt un- 
opened, this time. He drew his 


breath hard once, and set his teeth 
savagely ; then he tore the enve- 
lope and began to read delibe- 


rately. 

Alan once said, when he hap- 
pened to be discussing feminine 
ethics,—‘I can conceive women 
affecting one with any amount of 
pain or pleasure; but don’t 
thinkanything they could do would 
ever surprise me.’ Rash words 
those—perhaps they deserved con- 
futation ; at any rate the speaker 
was thoroughly astounded now. 
He knew that no look or syllable 
had ever passed between himself 
and Nina Lenox that could be 
tortured into serious love-mak- 
ing; yet this letter of hers was 
precisely such as might have been 
written by a passionate, sinful 
woman, to the man for whom she 
had sacrificed enough, to make her 
desertion almost a second crime. 
There was nothing of romance in 
it—nothing that the most indul- 
gent judge could construe into 
Platonic affection—it was mise- 
rably practical from end to end, 
No woman alive, reading such 
words addressed to her husband 
or her lover, could have doubted, 
for a second, what his relations 
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with the writer had been, even if 
they were ended now. Griselda 
herself would have risen in revolt. 
It is needless to give even the 
heads of that delectable epistle. 
Mrs. Lenox acknowledged that she 
wrote in despite of Alan’s repeated 
prohibition ; but—cétait plus fort 
qwelle, and all the rest of it. One 
oint she especially insisted on. 
Tnene he might scorn her, surely 
he would not give others the right 
to do so? He would burn the 
letter, she knew he would, without 
speaking of it, far less showing it, 
to any human being; she suffered 
enough, without having her mise- 
rable weakness betrayed for the 
amusement of Miss Vavasour. 

Every line that Alan read in- 
creased his bewilderment. Was it 
possible that dissipation, and 
trouble, and intrigue had told at 
last on the busy brain, so that it 
had utterly given way? Such 
things had been ; there was cer- 
tainly something strange and un- 
natural in the character of the 
writing, sometimes hurried till the 
words ran into each’ other, some- 
times laboured and constrained as 
if penned by a hand that hesitated 
and faltered. He knew that Nina 
was rash beyond rashness, and 
would indulge her sudden caprices 
at any cost, without reckoning the 
sin or even the shame, but he could 
not believe in such a wild velleité 
as this. 

‘She must be mad.’ 

Wyverne spoke those words 
aloud; they were answered by a 
sigh, or rather a quick catching of 
the breath, close to his shoulder ; 
he started to his feet, and stoo 
face to face with Helen Vavasour, 
who had entered unobserved while 
he sat in his deep reverie. 

Helen was still in her walking- 
dress ; a fall of lace slightly shaded 
her brow and cheeks, but it could 
not dissemble the bright feverish 
flush that made the white pallor 
of all the lower part of the face 
more painfully apparent; the 
pupils of her great eyes were con- 
tracted, and they glittered with 
the strange serpentine light which 
is one of the evidences of poison 
by belladonna ; but neither cheeks 
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nor eyes bore trace of atear. She 
had schooled herself to speak quite 
deliberately and calmly ; the effect 
was apparent, not only in the care- 
ful accentuation of each syllable, 
but in her voice—neither harsh nor 
hollow, yet utterly changed. 

‘Mad, Alan? Yes, we have all 
been mad. It is time that this 
should come toanend. Youthink 
so, too, I am sure.’ 

Wyverne had known, from the 
first moment that he saw the letter, 
how it would fare with him ; but 
the bitter irritation which had 
hardened his heart on a former 
occasion was not there now; he 
could not even be angry with those 
who had brought him to this pass ; 
all other feelings were swallowed 
up in an intense, half-unselfish 
sorrow. 

‘ Dear child, it ts more than time 
that you should be set free from 
me and my miserable fortunes. We 
will drift away, alone, henceforth, 
as we ought always to have done. 
It was simply a sin, ever to have 
risked dragging you down with the 
wreck ; it mustfounder soon. Ah, 
remember, [ said so once, and you 
—never mind that—TIll make what 
amends I can; but I have done 
fearful harm already. Threemonths 
more of this, would wear you out 
in mind and body ; even now they 
will tell in your life like years. We 
must part now. Darling, try to 
forget, and to forgive, too—for you 
have much to forgive.’ 

He stopped for a moment, but 
went on quickly, answering the 
wild, haggard question of her 
startled eyes ; she had understood 
those last words wrongly. 

*‘No—not that; he struck the 
letter he still held, impatiently, 
with a finger of theotherhand. ‘I 
told you once, I would never ask 
you to believe me again as you did 
then. I don’t ask you to act as if 
you believed, now. But, Helen, 
you will know one day before we 
die, whether I have been sinned 
against or sinning in this thing ; I 
feel sure of it, or—I should doubt 
the justice of God.’ 

The soft, sad voice quite broke 
down the calmness it had cost 
Helen so much to assume; she 
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could not listen longer, and broke 
in with all her own impetuosity— 

‘Ah, Alan! don’t ask it; it is 
not right of you. You know J 
must believe whatever you tell me, 
and I dare not—do you hear—I 
dare not, now. It is too late, [I 
have promised— and she stopped, 
shivering, 

Wyverne’s look was keen and 
searching; but it was not at her 
that his brows were bent. He took 
the little trembling hand in his 
own, and tried to quiet the leaping 
pulses, and his tones were more 
soothing than ever. 

‘I know it all, darling ; I know 
how bravely you have tried to keep 
your faith with me; I shall thank 

ou for it to my life’s end, not the 
o because neither you nor I were 
strong enough to fight against fate, 
and—Aunt Mildred. Icannot blame 
her: if I could, you should not hear 
me. She was right to make you 
promise before you came here. It 
was unconditionally, of course? 

The girl’s cheek flushed pain- 
fully. 

‘There was a condition,’ she 
murmured under her breath ; ‘ but 
I hardly dare. Yes; I dare say 
anything—to you. Mamma sent 
for me when that letter came, or I 
should never have heard of it. 
She did not say how she knew. 
You cannot think how determined 
she is, I was angry at first ; but 
when I saw how hard she was, I 
was frightened ; and, Alan, indeed, 
indeed I did all I could to soften 
her. At last she said that she 
would not insist on my giving you 
up, if—if you would show me that 
letter, Ah, Alan—what have J 
done? 

He had dropped her hand before 
she ended, and stood looking at 
her with an expression that she 
had never dreamt could dwell in 
his eyes—repellant to the last de- 
gree, too cold and contemptuous 
for anger. It softened, though, in 
a second or two at the sight of 
Helen’s distress, 

‘Did you doubt what my answer 
would be? I am very sure your 
mother never doubted: she knew 
me better.’ 

No answer ; but she bowed her 
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beautiful head till it could rest on 
his arm; a stormy sob or two made 
her slender frame quiver down to 
the feet ; and then, with a rush like 
that of Undine’s unlocked well, 
the pent-up tears came. The pas- 
sion-gust soon passed away; and 
her cousin kept silence till Helen 
was calm again; then he spoke 
very gently and gravely. 

‘Do forgive me ; I did not mean 
to be harsh. You only gave your 
message, | know; but it was like 
a stab to hear your lips utter it. 
Child, look up at me, and listen. 
I need not tell you I am speaking 
God’s truth—you feel it. You 
know what I have done to stop 
these accursed letters. I believe 
the writer to be mad; but that 
will not help us. I think I would 
stand by and see her burned at the 
stake, as better women have been 
before her, if by that sacrifice I 
could keep your love. But—if I 
knew, that by this one act I could 
make you my very own, so that 
nothing but the grave could part 
us—I would not show you a line 
of her letter. It may be, that there 
are higher duties which justify the 
betrayal of an unhappy woman, 
when her very confidence is a sin. 
I dare say I am wrong in my 
notions of honour, as well as in 
other things; but, such as they 
are, I'll stand by them to the death, 
and—to what’ I think must be 
harder to bearthan death. Idon’t 
hesitate, because I have no choice. 
I know that I am casting, this mo- 
ment, my life’s happiness away : 
Helen—see—my hand does not 
tremble.’ 

He tossed the letter as he spoke 
into the wood fire blazing beside 
them; it dropped between two 
huge red logs, and, just flashing up 
for a second, mingled with the 
heap of ashes. 

ow, Wyverne’s conduct will 
appear to many absurdly Quixotic, 
and some will think it deserves a 
harsher name than folly. Idecline 
to argue either point. It seems to 
me—when one states fairly at 
the beginning of a story, ‘that it 
has no Hero’—the writer is by 
no,means called upon to identify 
himself with the sentiments of his 
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principal character, much less to 
defend them. Ihave not intended 
to hold up Alan Wyverne either 
as a model or a warning. He 
stands there just for what he is 
worth—a man not particularly wise 
or virtuous or immaculate, but 
frank and affectionate by nature, 
with firmness enough to enable 
him to act consistently according 
to the light given him. Whether 
that light was a false one or no, is 
a question that each particular 
reader may settle @ son gré. Purely 
on the grounds of probability, I 
would suggest that others have 
sacrificed quite as much for scru- 
ples quite as visionary. Putting 
aside the legions of lives that have 
been thrown away on doubtful 
— of social professional honour, * 
1ave not staid and grave men sub- 
mitted to the extremes of penury, 
peril, and persecution, because they 
would not give up some favourite 
theory involving no question of 
moral right or wrong? The Peine 


forte et dure could scarcely have 


been an agreeable process; yet a 
Jesuit chose to endure it, and died 
under the iron press, rather than 
plead before what he held to be an 
incompetent tribunal, You con- 
stantly say of such cases, ‘One 
can’t help respecting the man, to a 
certain extent.’ Now, I don’t ask 
you to respect Alan Wyverne: it 
is enough, if you admit that his 
folly was not without parallels. 
Among those who could blame 
or despise him, Helen Vavasour 
was not numbered : she never felt 
more proud of her lover than at 
that moment when his own act had 
parted them irrevocably. She was 
not of the ‘ weeping-willow’ order, 
you know: the tears still hanging 
on her eyelashes were the first she 
had shed since childhood in serious 
sorrow. Quick and impetuous 
enough in temper, she was so un- 
accustomed to indulge in any 
violent demonstration of feeling, 
that she felt somewhat ashamed of 
having yielded to it now. But the 
brief outbreak did her good; it 
lightened her brain and brought 
back elasticity to her nerves. There 
is nothing like a storm for clearing 
theatmosphere, Nevertheless, the 
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haughty, bold spirit was for the 
moment thoroughly beaten down. 
There was something in her accent 
piteous beyond the power of words 
to describe, as she whispered half 
to herself, 

‘Yes, we must part ; but it is too, 
too hard.’ 

* Hardest of all, he said, ‘ to part 
on a pretext like this. There is 
either madness, or magic, or black 
treachery against me, I swear. 
Some day we shall know. But, 
darling, sooner or later it must 
have come. I have felt that for 
weeks past, though I tried hard to 
delude myself. I must say good- 
bye to Dene in an hour. When 
shall I see the dear old house 
again? I am so sorry for Uncle 
Hubert, too. If he had been here 
—no, perhaps it is best so—there 
would have been more wounded, 
and we could never have won the 
day. 
‘Don’t go yet; ah, not yet’—the 
sweet voice pleaded — all its dan- 
gerous melody had stolen back to 
it now, and lithe fingers twined 
themselves round Alan’s, as though 
they would never set him free. 

But Wyverne was aware that the 
self-control which had carried him 
through so far, was nearly ex- 
hausted. He had to think for both, 
you see; and it was the more try- 
ing, because the part of Moderator 
was so utterly new to him; never- 
theless, he played it honestly and 
bravely. 

‘I dare not stay. I must see 
Uncle Hubert before I sleep; and 
it is only barely possible, if I leave 
Dene in half an hour. Listen, my 
Helen: I am_ not saying good-bye 
to you, though I say it to our past. 
Llosemy wife ; but I do not intend to 
losemy cousin. I willsee youagain as 
soon as I can do so safely. A great 
black wall is built up now, between 
the future, and all that we two have 
said and done: I will never try to 

ass it again by thought or word. 

ou will forget all this. Hush, 
dear. You think it impossible at 
this moment, but J know better. 
You will play a grand part in the 
world one of these days, and 
perhaps you may want a friend—a 
real friend. Then you shall think 
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of me. I will help you with heart 
and hand as long as life lasts ; and 
I will do so inall truth and honour— 
as I hope to meet my dead mother, 
and Gracie, and you, in heaven,’ 

She did not answer him in words, 
The interview lasted about a hun- 
dred seconds longer, but I do not 
feel called upon to chronicle the 
last details. Writers, as well as 
narrators, have a right to certain 
reserves. 

Alan Wyverne was away from 
Dene before the half hour was out; 
but he left a sealed note behind 
him for his aunt. ‘ My lady’ was 
waiting the issue somewhat anxi- 
ously; it is needless to say, her 
health was the merest pretext. She 
read the note through, calmly 
enough ; but, when she opened her 
escritoire to lock it up safely, her 
hands shook like aspen-leaves, and 
she drank off eagerly the strongest 
dose of ‘red lavender’ that had 
passed her lips for many a day. 

Does not that decisive interview 
seem absurdly abrupt and brief? 
It is true that I have purposely 
omitted many ‘insignificant words 
and gestures ; but if all these had 
been chronicled, it would still have 
been disappointingly matter-of-fact 
and meagre. 

Nevertheless—believeit—to build 
up a life’s happiness is a work of 
time and labour, aided by great 
good fortune: to ruin and shatter 
it utterly is a question of a short 
half hour, even where no ill luck 
intervenes. It took months of toil 
to build the good ship Hesperus, 
though her timbers were seasoned 
and ready to hand ; it took hours 
of trouble to launch her when 
thoroughly equipped for sea; but 
it took only a few minutes of wave- 
and-wind-play, to shiver her into 
splinters, when her keel crushed 
down on the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MISANTHROPOS, 
On the morning after the most 
disastrous of all his bad nights at 


hazard, Charles Fox was found by 
a friend who called, in fear and 
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trembling, to offer assistance or 
condolence, lying on his sofa in 
lazy luxury, deep in an eclogue of 
Virgil. The magnificent indiffer- 
ence was probably not assumed, 
for there was little tinsel about 
that large honest nature, and he 
was not the man to indulge in pri- 
vate theatricals, Since I read that 
anecdote, I have always wondered 
that the successes achieved by the 
great Opposition leader were not 
more lasting and complete. Among 
the triumphs of mind over matter, 
that power, of thoroughly abstract- 
ing the thoughts from recent grief 
or trouble, seems to stand first and 
foremost. Such sublime stoicism 
implies a strength of character and 
of will, that separates its possessor 
at once from his fellows: sooner or 
later, He must rule, and they must 
obey. 

Alan Wyverne was not so rarely 
gifted. The bustle of the hurried 
journey from Dene to the railroad, 
and the uncertainty about catching 
the train, helped him at first ; but 
when all that was over, and he was 
fairly on his way to town, he was 
forced to think, whether he would 
orno. Anything was better than 
brooding over the past; he tried 
desperately to force his thoughts 
into the immediate future—to ima- 
gine what he should say to his 
uncle, and how the Squire would 
take the heavy tidings, - The effort 
was worse than vain. The strong 
stream laughed at the puny at- 
tempts to stem it, sweeping all such 
obstacles away, as it rushed down 
its appointed channel. All the 

lans he had talked over with 

elen, even to the smallest details 
of their proposed domestic eco- 
nomy, came back one by one; he 
remembered every ae of their 
last playful argument, when. he 
tried to persuade her that certain 
luxuries for her boudoir at Wyverne 

bbey were necessities not to be 
dispensed with; he remembered 
how they had speculated as to the 
disposal of the money, if his soli- 
tary bet on the next Derby, 1000 
to 10 about a rising favourite— 
should by any chance come off 
right; how they had weighed 
gravely the advantages of three 
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months of winter in Italy against 
the es of an adventurous 
expedition whose turning-point 
should be the Lebanon. What did 
it matter now who won or lost? 
Was it only yesterday that he had 
an interest in all these things? 
Yesterday—between him and that 
word there seemed already a gulf 
of years. Yesterday, he had felt 
so proud in anticipating the tri- 
umphs of his beautiful bride ; now, 
he could only think of her certain 
success with a heavy sinking of the 
heart, or a hot fierce jealousy ; for 
she was all his own treasure then : 
one night had made her the World’s 
again. That miserable journey 
scarcely lasted four hours; but when 
it ended, Wyverne was as much 
morally changed as he might have 
been, physically, by a long wasting 
sickness, 

Does it seem strange that a man, 
who up to this time had met all 
reverses with a careless gaiety that 
was almost provoking, should go 
down so helplessly now before a 
blow that would scarcely stagger 
many of our acquaintance ? A great 
deal, in such cases, depends on the 
antecedents. Human nature, how- 
ever elastic and enduring, will 
only stand a certain amount of 
‘beating.’ When Captain Lyndon 
is in good luck and good funds, he 
accepts the loss of a hundred or 
two with dignified equanimity, if 
not with chirping cheerfulness ; 
but supposing the bad night comes 
at the end of a long evil ‘vein’ 
—when financial prospects are 
gloomier than the yellow fog out- 
side—when the face of his banker 
is set against him, as it were a 
millstone—when that reckless sol- 
dier 
Would liever mell with the fiends of hell, 
Than with Craig’s-Court and its band ? 


O, my friend! I marvel not that 
a muttered imprecation shot out 
from under your moustache, last 
night, when the Queen of Hearts 
showed her comely face—your ad- 
versaries having the deal, at three. 

Now Alan Wyverne had been 

laying for his last stake, so far as 
o ew: he had put it down with 
some diffidence and hesitation, and 
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it had followed the rest into the 
gulf, leaving him without a chance 
of winning beck his losses, Under 
the circumstances some depression, 
surely, was not wholly despicable. 
Remember, he was not so young as 
he had been: though still on the 
better side of middle age, he had in 
many ways anticipated his prime, 
and had not much left to look for- 
ward to. 


Qu’on est bien dans un grenier 
Quand on a vingt ans ! 


Sosings Béranger, well, if not wisely. 
But—add another score of years 
or so—what will the lodger say of 
his quarters? Those seven flights 
of stairs are dark and steep; the 
bread is hard and tasteless; the 
wine painfully sour and thin; 
the fuel runs short, and it is bitter 
cold, for Lisette is no longer there 
to hang her cloak over the crazy 
casement, laughing at the whistle 
of the battled wind. 

Wyverne saw his uncle that 
night. The Squire was equally 
provoked and grieved ; the intelli- 
gence took him completely by sur- 
prise, for he had never guessed that 
anything was going wrong; he 
would not allow at first that the 
engagement was irrevocably broken 
off, and wished to try what he could 
do to re-cement it; but Alan was 
so hopelessly firm on the point that 
Hubert was forced to yield. He 
believed in his nephew implicitly, 
and acquitted him of blame from 
first to last ; but he was completely 
puzzled by Mrs, Lenox’s strange 
conduct ; he only dropped the sub- 
ject when he saw how evidently it 
pained Alan to pursue it. 

‘I shall not write, even to re- 
proach her,’ the latter said. ‘I am 
too Hteart-sick of her and her 
caprices. I suppose she will ex- 
— herself if we ever meet, and I 

1ave patience to listen.’ 

When they parted, the Squire 
clasped Wyverne’s hand hard, look- 
ing wistfully into his face. 

*I—I did my best, boy,’ he said, 
huskily. 

The old genial light came back 
for an instant, only an instant, into 
the other's weary eyes, and he 
returned the gripe right cordially, 
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‘Do you think I don’t know 
that? he answered ; ‘or that I shall 
ever forget it? We all did our best; 
but Aunt Mildred has her way, 
after all. Take care of Helen; she 
will need it. And if you would 
write soon to tell me the truth 
about her, it would be so very 
kind.’ 

The next morning Alan started 
for the North, alone. If the Christ- 
inas-tide was dreary at Wyverne 
Abbey, it was not a ‘merry’ one at 
Dene. The Squire did not seek to 
disguise his discontent, though he 
said little on the subject of the 
broken engagement, either to his 
wife or Helen. There was a gloomy 
reserve in his manner towards the 
former, that showed that he more 
than suspected her of unfair play ; 
to the latter he was unusually gentle 
and considerate. Miss Vavasour 
bore up bravely.. No one looking 
at the girl’s pale proud face would 
have dreamt of the dull, heavy pain 
coiled round her heart, like the 
serpent round Don Roderic in the 
tomb. She accepted her father’s 
caresses gratefully,and hermother’s 
with placid indifference. No words 
of recrimination had passed be- 
tween those two; but there is an 
instinct of distrust as well as of 
love or fear ; the last few days had 
slain sympathy outright, and even 
the tough sensibility of the cool 
diplomatist was not always un- 
moved as she realized the utter 
estrangement, So even ‘my lady,’ 
though the game was won, did not 
feel in vein for the festivities of 
the season. Her conscience had 
long ceased to trouble her, when it 
was a question of expediency ; she 
compassionated the sorrows of her 
misguided daughter about as much 
as a great surgeon does the suffer- 
ings of a patient who has just 
passed under his knife; but she 
was not quite philosopher enough, 
wholly to disbelieve in Retribution. 
Her dreams of a brilliant future 
for Helen were sometimes dis- 
turbed by a vision of sad, earnest 
eyes, pleading only that truth might 
be met by truth—she had answered 
their appeal so well! 

_It was an odd sort of life that 
Wyverne led at the Abbey. He 
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took to shooting over his broad 
manors, with a dogged determina- 
tion that rejoiced the hearts of his 
keepers and tenants and every one 
interested in the preservation of 
his game. He went out always 
early in the morning, and never 
returned till darkness set in; then 
he slept for a couple of hours 
dined late, and sat smoking and 
musing far into the night. But it 
did him good in every way; the 
strong exercise and the keen north- 
country air stirred up the iron in 
his blood, and braced his nerves as 
well as his sinews, I believe that 
permanent melancholy implies a 
morbid condition, not only of the 
mind but the body. I believe—be 
it understood this is only a theory, 
so far—that a man will not mope in 
the a Bench, though he may 
hate himself occasionally, and find 
the position irksome, if he sticks 
to cold water and rackets. The 
genial hopefulness which had re- 
sisted so many rude shocks, was 
dead in Alan for ever and aye ; but 
it was not in his nature to become 
sullen or saturnine; he rejoiced 
simply and sincerely when his 
un¢le’s letter brought good news of 
Helen ; he was not selfish enough 
to quarrel with his lost love because 
her wreath was not always osten- 
tatiously twined of the willow. 
Some men are never satisfied unless 
they leave more than half the 
misery behind them. 

Wyverne had been at the Abbey 
about a month, when he got a letter 
which surprised him not a little. 
Mr. Haldane wrote, to beg his 
nephew to visit him, for a single 
night, and pressed it on the ground 
that his health was failing. 

Castle Dacre was situated far up 
in the hills, thirty miles or so from 
the Abbey. They had nicknamed 
it ‘Castle Dangerous’ through the 
country-side, for the roads all round 
it were so infamous as to be some- 
times impassable. Very few, of 
late years, had found it worth their 
while to encounter such perils. It 
was a huge dreary pile—a tall grey 
keep in the centre, dating back to 
the time of the Danes—round this 
long low ranges of more modern 
buildings were grouped, all in the 


same pale gaunt granite. The trees 
clustering about the castle in 
clumps, and thickly studded over 
the bleak park, hardly took away 
from the bare desolate effect ; some 
of them were vast in the trunk and 
broad in the top, but it seemed as 
if the bitter north wind had checked 
their growth, though it could not 
waste their strength. You shivered 
involuntarily when you looked at 
the house from the outside; the 
contrast was the more striking 
when you entered. The whole of 
the interior was almost oppressively 
light and warm ; great fires blazed 
in huge grates in the most unex- 

ected corners, and bright lamps 

urned in the remotest nooks of 
passage, and hall, and corridor. A 

elgravian establishment might 
have been maintained for a whole 
season at the cost of the coals and 
oil consumed in Dacre Castle ; but 
such was the whim of its eccentric 
and autocratic master. 

Alan Wyverne arrived very late, 
and did not see his uncle till they 
met at dinner. Mr. Haldane must 
always have been small and slight 
of frame ; he was thin, now, to ema- 
ciation ; there was not a particle of 
colour in the face or the delicate 
hands ; the articulations in the last 
were so strongly marked as almost 
to spoil the perfection of their 
shape. His ioieee might have 
been handsome once, and not dis- 
agreeable in their expression, but 
evil tempers and physical suffering 
had left ruinous traces there ; the 
thin lips had forgotten how to 
smile, though they were meaning 
enough when they curled sardoni- 
cally; he had a curious way of 
perpetually drawing himself toge- 
ther, as if struck with a sudden 
chill. 

He was just the sort of man you 
would have set down as a great 
judge of pictures and collector of 
curiosities. So it was. The whole 
house was overflowing with the 
choicest productions of nature and 
art, gathered from every quarter of 
the known world. A long gallery 
was completely filled with the 
rarest specimens of china that the 
last three centuries could display. 
Some of our connoisseurs would 
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have sold their souls for the plun- 
dering of that one chamber. 

The dinner was simply perfec- 
tion, You might have feasted for 
a whole season at half the best 
houses in London, and have missed 
the artistic effects which awaited 
7 in that lonely castle of the far 

orth. The wines of every sort 
were things to dream of. Mr. 
Haldane drank nothing but Bur- 
gundy. Even Alan Wyverne, ac- 
customed as he was to witness 
deep wassail, felt wonder approach- 
ing to fear, as he saw his host drain 
glass after glass of the strong rich 
liquor without betraying a sign of 
its influence, either by the faintest 
flush on his thin parchment cheek, 
or a change of inflection in his low 
monotonous voice. It seemed as 
if he were trying to infuse some 
warmth into his veins, in defiance 
of a curse laid upon him—to 
remain frozen and statuelike for 
ever. 

While dinner lasted, the con- 
versation went languishing on, 
never coming to a full stop, but 
never in the least animated. It 
was evident that the thoughts of 


both often wandered far away 
from the subject they were talking 
of. At last they drew their great 
arm-chairs up to the fire, one on 
each side of the horse-shoe table, 
with a perfect barricade of glass 
between them in the shape of 


decanters and claret-jugs. For the 
first ten minutes after they were 
left alone the host kept silence, 
leaning forward and spreading his 
hands over the fierce fire; they 
were so thin and white that the 
light seemed to pass through them 
as it does through transparent 
china. He raised his head sud- 
denly and glanced aside at his 
companion, who was evidently 
musing, with an expression half 
inquisitive, half satirical, in his 
keen grey eyes. 

‘So everything is at an end be- 
tween you and Helen Vavasour. 
I am very glad of it, and not in 
the least surprised,’ 

It is never pleasant to have one’s 
reveries abruptly broken; the 
nerves are agacés, if nothing worse, 
Besides this, both words and man- 
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ner grated on Alan’s sensibilities 
disagreeably. He did not fancy, 
those thin cynical lips pronouncing 
that name with such scant cere- 
mony; so his tone was anything 
but conciliatory. 

‘Thank you. I don’t seem to 
care much about being congratu- 
lated, or condoled with, either ; and 
I cannot conceive what interest the 
subject can have for you. You 
ignored it pretty decisively some 
months ago. Perhaps you will be 
good enough to do so now.’ 

The look on his face, that had 
been simply listless before, grew 
hard and defiant while he was 
speaking. If Bernard Haldane was 
inclined to take offence, he cer- 
tainly controlled his temper won- 
derfully. He filled a great glass to 
the brim with Chambertin, held it 
for a minute against the blaze, 
letting the light filter through the 
gorgeous purple, and drained it 
slowly before he replied— 

‘IT am not surprised at your en- 
gagement being broken off, because 
I know right well with whom you 
had to deal. Iam glad, because I 
have always taken an interest in 

ou, Alan. You don’t believe it; 
but it is true nevertheless ; and 1 
do so still. I would sooner see a 
man I cared for, dead, than married 
to Mildred Vavasour’s daughter.’ 

Wyverne’s anger ceased, as soon 
as he saw that the old man had 
some reason, real or fancied, for 
his strange conduct ; but he spoke 
coldly still. 

‘Strong words, sir. I suppose 

ou have strong provocation to 
justify them ? 

Bernard Haldane drew a folded 
letter from his breast-pocket, and 

put it into the other’s hand, silently. 

he paper was yellow with age, the 
ink fait and faded; but Alan 
knew the handwriting instantly. 
His astonishment deepened as he 
read on. Was it possible that his 
cool, calculating, diplomatic aunt 
could have penned such words as 
these—words in which passion 
seemed to live and vibrate still, 
untamed by passage through thirty 
years? 

Mr. Haldane drained two glasses 
in rapid succession while the letter 
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was reading. There was no thick- 
ness or hesitation in his voice when 
he spoke again, but it was hard 
and hoarse, as if his throat were 
dust-dry in spite of all the Bur- 
gundy. 

‘That is her last letter—the last 
of forty or more. I have them all 
still, and I think I know them all 
by heart. You may laugh out if 
you like; I shall not be angry. 
She wrote once more—not a letter, 
only a note—to break all off, with- 
out a word of remorse for herself 
or pity forme. A fresh fancy or a 
better match came across her, so 
she turned me adrift like a dog 
she was tired of. She would have 
given me a dog’s death, too, if she 
could, I dare say ; for, till she was 
married, she never felt safe. Do 
you wonder now, or blame me, for 
what I have said and done or not 
done? 

Six weeks ago such a story as 
this would have won hearty sym- 
pathy from Alan Wyverne; but he 
fad suffered too lately himself, to 
be moved by a tale of wrong thirty 

ears old. He could not forget 
ernard Haldane’s answer to his 
own letter, and the idea would 
haunt him that in some way or 
other it had materially affected his 
matrimonial prospects. 

‘T neither wonder nor blame,’ he 
said, wearily. ‘If any one is mght 
in visiting the sins of the mothers 
on the children, I suppose you 
were. Certainly, ‘my lady’ has a 
good deal to answer for. I under- 
stand her look now, when I men- 
tioed your name. Yes, I do 
wonder at one thing. I don’t un- 
derstand why you married my 
father’s sister.’ 

The old man glanced darkly at 
the speaker from under his strong 
grey eyebrows. 

*T hope my poor wife never knew 
the lie I uttered at the altar ; or, if 
she did, that she forgave me before 
she died. But God knew it, and 
punished it. Alan—you are my 
nearest heir.’ 

After those significant words 
there was silence for some minutes, 
only broken by a faint tinkle and 
gurgle, as the host filled his glass 
repeatedly, and his guest followed 
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the example in more moderate 
fashion. At last Mr. Haldane spoke 
again. 

‘ Alan, I wonder what would be 
your line, if you came into this 
inheritance? Do you know, it is 
larger than the one you threw 
away ? 

A few weeks ago, when Wyverne’s 
fortunes were bound up with Helen 
Vavasour’s, such a speech as that 
would have sent a hot thrill of hope 
through all his being: he heard it 
now with an indifference which 
was not in the least assumed. 

‘It would be a hazardous experi- 
ment,’ he answered, carelessly. 
‘They say there is a great pleasure 
in hoarding, when you have more 
money than you know what to do 
with. I never tried it; perhaps I 
should take to avarice for a change. 
But I might take to playing again : 
it’s just as likely as not ; and then 
everything would go, if my present 
luck lasted—the pictures, and the 
gems, and the china, and the mo- 
saics. It would be a thousand 
pities, too ; I don’t believe there’s 
such another collection in Eng- 
land.’ 

Bernard Haldane seemed deter- 
mined, that night, not to be pro- 
voked by anything that his nephew 
could do or say. He was so accus- 
tomed to be surrounded by helpless 
dependents, bowing themselves 
without remonstrance or resistance 
before his tyrannical temper, that 
he had got weary of obsequious- 
ness. Alan’s haughty nonchalance, 
though it evidently proceeded from 
dislike or displeasure, rather re- 
freshed the old cynic than other- 
wise. 

‘You are honest, at all events,’ 
he muttered ; ‘it’s no use trying to 
bribe you into forgetting injuries ; 
if you will bear malice,—there’s an 
end of it. We wont speak of 
inheritances: they put unpleasant 
thoughts into a man’s head, whose 
health is breaking faster every 
day.’ 

Once more a shiver ran through 
the speaker’s emaciated frame, as 
it cowered and shrunk together ; 
and once more the thin white hands 
spread themselves eagerly to the 
blaze. After a pause he rose, evi- 
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dently to go, and there was some- 
thing actually approaching to cor- 
diality in his manner. 

‘It is hardly fair to ask you to 
stay on in this dreary place ; but it 
would please me very much if you 
would spare me a few days. They 
tell me the covers are full of game, 
and you can havea hundred beaters 
at half an hour’s notice. You will 
be nearly as much alone here as at 
the Abbey, for I never appear till 
dinner-time, and I go to bed very 
early, as you see. The Burgundy 
isa good sleeping-draught, but it 
must be humoured. You will stay 
over to-morrow, at least? I am 
glad of that. Perhaps you would 
like to see the keeper? Give any 
orders you please, not only about 
this, but about anything you may 
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fancy: I can answer for their being 
promptly obeyed. Good-night.’ 

His step, as he left the room, 
was slow and feeble; but not the 
slightest uncertainty or unsteadi- 
ness of gait gave token of the deep 
incessant draughts of fiery liquor 
that would long ago have dizzied 
any ordinary brain. Every family 
of ancient name, besides its states- 
men and soldiers, preserves the 
moist memory of some bacchanalian 
Titan, whose exploits are inscribed 
on bowl, or tankard, or beaker. We 
may not doubt that there were 
giants in those days; but the 
prowess of the mightiest of all 
those stalwart squires would have 
been hardly tried, if he had ‘drunk 
fair’ that night with the little, wan, 
withered hypochondriac. 


THE MUSE OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


SHOULD like to make the per- 

sonal acquaintance of this lady, 
whom I take to be the presiding 
and inspiring genius of that ‘im- 
mortal verse’ which forms the 
better, or worse, half of certain 
elaborately got-up songs and bal- 
lads which we see in the win- 
dows of polite music-shops, and 
strewing the pianofortes of refined 
society. For these productions 
continually arouse my wonder, 
whenever it is my fate to hear 
them, whether sweetly warbled by 
a feminine soprano, or manfully 
vociferated by a masculine bass. [ 
look upon them as quite unique in 
their way, and equally remarkable 
as regards poetic vigour, truth of 
feeling, and elevation of tone. 
They appear to belong to a school 
of poetry which has its professors 
in most modern nations. The phi- 
losophical gutturals of the German 
language, the epigrammatic bril- 
liance of the French, the languid 
and musical elegance of the Italian, 
are alike employed occasionally in 
this service of setting forth silly 
sentiments about nothing, which 
is the general characteristic of such 
things. Whether the sickly plati- 
tudes be about ‘my heart,’ ‘ mein 
herz, ‘mon coeur, or ‘il mio cor,’ 


matters little, if the hearer is so 
unfortunate as to understand the 
language in which they are ex- 
pressed. However, just now I am 
considering the drawing-room songs 
of our own country, and I feel 
perplexed to know why (with a few 
rare and notable exceptions, which 
serve not only to prove the rule, 
but to throw the strong light of 
contrast thereon) the literature of 
this class of composition should be 
—what it is. 

Is nonsense more vocal than sense? 
Does maundering sentimentality 
fit itself more easily to music, 
than that which is true as well as 
natural, graceful, and noble? There 
are numberless lyrics answering 
to this latter description in our lan- 
guage as yet ‘unset’ to other me- 
lody than that of their own rhythm, 
but composers of songs intended 
for drawing-room popularity appear 
almost studiously to avoid them. 
The success of those occasional 
exceptions already adverted to— 
wherein true poetry has been chosen 
by the true musician as at once the 
inspiration and the eternal associate 
of his sweet sounds—makes it 
seem to me yet more inexplicable 
that less worthy combinations 
should be tolerated by all or any 
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of ‘the parties concerned—com- 
poser, publisher, and public. Ne- 
vertheless, in what an overwhelm- 
ing proportion does the merely 
ephemeral ‘new song’ crowd music- 
i windows—beautifully illus- 
trated in colours, or with an em- 
bossed border round its gold- 
printed title. Do not the names 
of these children of that Muse I 
am alluding to, crowd the columns 
of the Supplement of the Z'imes 
every day of our lives, with an 
added increase through the months 
of May and June? [I should like 
to ascertain what class it is that 
so and purchases these 
ucubrations. They must be pur- 
chased, and in large numbers too, 
or their like would not continue to 
obtrude themselves on attention as 
a prominent portion of the art and 
literature of our age. Whose ap- 
preciation is it that thus helps to 
perpetuate this state of things? 
Jan it be that the daughters of the 
land have something to answer for 
in this respect? Is it they who are 
accustomed to condense all their 
energies, hopes, and wishes on the 
attainment of some article from 
the incongruous list of vocal wants, 
as, for instance— Aladdin’s Lamp ;’ 
‘A melody of Early Days ; ‘ Child- 
hood’s Sweet Hours; ‘A Lover 
Fond and True; ‘A Heart to 
Love; ‘One Flower of Spring,’ 
&e. &c., all of which, with some 
such prefix as ‘O give to me,’ or 
‘Oh, had I but, or ‘Could I once 
more,’ form a prevalent style of 
exordium for one class of these 
lyrics? Is it their indomitable love 
of information that manifests itself 
in certain inquisitorial and specu- 
lative lays belonging to a similar 
order of excellence? What a re- 
markable catechism have we here, 
and what a diversified capacity of 
information would be requisite to 
satisfy these exhaustless demands 
for enlightenment! ece sig. :— 


(Chime those village bells ? 
Are you weeping ? 
Are the stars so bright ? 
Why /Do you teach our hearts to love ? 
Not be happy now ? 
Lament departed joys ? 
Smilest thou so brightly ? 
Hangs the cloud upon his brow ? 


Modern Popular Songs. 


ast thou wandered ? 
Art thou going ? 
‘Are the joys of youth ? 
Are the summer flowers fled ? 
f 


Where 


hall we meet again ? 
s she whom I loved of yore? 
And 
Shall I sing to thee ? 
Is the young maid thinking ? 
Spirit voice is in the breeze ? 
What Says the sigh of Ocean ? 
Inward storm is raging ? 
Can the matter be ? ° 
&e. &e. ke. &e. 


Again, how eloquent of the va- 
riety of human feeling and idiosyn- 
crasy are those autobiographical 
songs, so to speak, wherein the 
minstrel kindly volunteers to de- 
scribe his or her state of mind and 
heart, either past or present, gene- 
rally beginning with ‘Oh’ As— 


Oh, my heart is blythe to-day. 
Oh, I was happy once. 

Oh, my days of bliss are o’er. 
I love and I am happy. 

I was happy ere I loved. 

Tam sad to-night. 

I am contented now. 

I have a silent, secret grief. 

I am merry and free. 


And so on, ad infinitum. Now I 
cannot understand why ‘a song’ 
should be either a piece of egotism 
or a manifestation of an often un- 
justifiable curiosity ; yet the class 
of songs I am alluding to, chiefl 

alternate between these motivi. It 
may be an old-fashioned prejudice 
of mine, but it seems to me that 
Burns and Moore, whose ballads 
used to be warbled in the fashion- 
able salons of my young days, 
contrived to afford us greater 
variety of subject and treatment 
than this. Nay, we need not, I 
admit, go back so far for specimens 
of lyrical excellence. Have I not 
already rendered homage to modern 
examples of the same? While L 
write, floating in my memory are 
the echoes of many a lovely verse 
over which seems to flow naturally 
a silver stream of melody, like 
clear water over golden sand or 
radiant pebbles, each giving grace 
and beauty to each. But these 
seldom happen to be our popular 
songs, either as regards the draw- 
ing-room or that yet greater test of 
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cordial acceptation, the street. Per- 
haps it is teo much to expect any 
signal amount of good taste in this 
latter direction ; and yet, did not 
some one say once, that the unfail- 
ing criterion of a nation’s character 
was to be looked for in its popular 
songs? What, I wonder, were the 
street songs of those days? Letus 
hope that, in England at least, we 
have degenerated in this respect 
since such a test was recognised of 
national respectability. For my 
own part, I feel that it would often 
be highly unjust that the great 
heart of the people should be 
inexorably judged by any such 
standard. Nor can I fully and 
deliberately sympathize with the 
ambition of that man who, long 
ago, fired with a noble enthusiasm, 
cried, ‘Let me write my country’s 
ballads, and I care not who makes 
its laws.’ The popular taste must 
be elevated rmvehet before I can 
quite reverence that aspiration. 
Not that I would attempt to deny 
the superior wisdom of many 
ballads to that of many laws, or 
that I am not ready cordially to 
acknowledge the great debt which 
the world owes to some of its song 
writers ; nevertheless, in speaking 
of popular songs, and the compara- 
tive glory of their authors, I would 
desire to speak with much reserva- 
tion. There seems to me some 
disproportion between the amount 
of service probably rendered, and 
honour merited by conscientious 
legislation, and the writing of 
* Villikins and his Dinah,’ for in- 
stance. I cannot quite believe that 
the conscious satisfaction and pride 
of having helped to achieve the 
passing of the Reform Bill or the 
abolition of the Corn duties, is as 
nothing compared with the glow 
of complacent and serene content- 
ment which may thrill the inmost 
soul of the author of the ‘Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter, or ‘ Sally come 
Up, when he hears those lyrics 
whistled or shouted about the 
thoroughfares of our crowded cities 
and quiet country towns. 

Well, well, well; with an old 
man’s propensity to ramble, I am 
diverging from the subject with 
which I started, drawing-room 
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songs, namely. Will any one tell 
me why so many young ladies and 
gentlemen prefer to sing rubbish, 
in the first place, and singularly in- 
appropriate rubbish in the second? 
I speak from experience, a recent 
experience, indeed, which has set 
me thinking on the matter. 

I don’t often go to evening par- 
ties, but I found myself at one the 
other evening. The daughter of 
the house, a pretty, graceful girl, 
with whom P had been having a 
little chat, sat down to the piano 
to sing, and I prepared to give my 
best attention to the song. She 
enunciated the words with the 
usual distinctness of lady vocalists, 
and, as well as I can remember, 
this was what I heard :-— 


I love * * * stray * * eventide 

The silv * * * waves * * beside 

I love * * gather * * * flowers 

From * * * smiling * * bowers. 

IT love * * break * day * * mark 

The * * * tremble * * * * dark 

But oh * * * far * * to be 

With thee, mine own beloved, with thee! 


The last line was pronounced 
with so much earnestness, and be- 
sides, was repeated so many times, 
that, as will be seen, I was enabled 
to distinguish and remember every 
word, In the midst of the pro- 
found sensation caused by this 
curious and suggestive indication 
of favourite tastes, crowned by 
one emphatic superlative prefe- 
rence on the part of the fair song- 
stress, she was succeeded by two 
sisters in blue tarlatane, with pearls 
in their hair, who simultaneously, 
and in six-eight time, proceeded to 
make a statement to the following 
effect :— 


Two gipsy maids are we, 
Two gipsy maids, tra la la, 
In the fresh free air 
*Neath the greenwood tree 
So wild and fair 
Ever live we—tra la la, tra la la, 
Ever live we. 
And we sing our merry song 
And twine our wreaths of flowers 
Where the streamlet glides along 
Through the peaceful woodland bowers. 
Tra la la, tra la la, tra la la, 
We are two gipsy maids. 


All this is of course very harm- 
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less—perfectly unobjectionable. I 
can easily get over the droll sense 
of discrepancy between these dam- 
sels’ personal evidence concerning 
their position and ways of life, and 
their actual appearance, manner, 
and costume. It is true, it seems 
to me foolish, and I can’t compre- 
hend why. people take the trouble 
to write verses like these, still less 
why other people should ever feel 
inspired to set them to music. 
That once set and published, young 
ladies should buy and sing them, 
appears to follow so naturally, that 
I will give up marvelling over that 
branch of the question. But now, 
surely, we are to have something 
more to the purpose—this is not a 
young lady who is advancing to 
the piano, and we know it is only 
young ladies who are privileged to 
be foolish, yet still charming (the 
more honour to those among them 
who, by repudiating the privilege, 
invest themselves with a crowning 
charm). From this broad-browed 
gentleman we may expect a sen- 
sible, manly song. e stands, 
erect and massive, behind the chair 
of the lady who is to play his ac- 
companiment ; he leans down for a 
moment, peers through his eye- 
glass at the music, with some whis- 
pered injunction as regards the 
tempo, and then inflates his chest, 
and begins :— 


Fra poco a me ritornerd. 


It is from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor ; that final scena of the 
luckless Edgardo, which ama- 
teurs are sufficiently familiar with. 
Against it, in its proper place in 
the opera, I have no word to say. 
When finely declaimed and sung by 
Signor —— or Mr. , with the 
background of the old castle, and 
the chapel, and the tombs, and in 
the appropriate costume of long 
black ok and slouching hat with 
waving plume, it is highly effec- 
tive, and even pathetic. The gloom 
and tenderness and despair alter- 
nating throughout, until theclimax, 
where he stabs himself, sinks in 
the arms of a sympathizing chorus, 
and while life is ebbing from 
his heart the passionate strain con- 
tinues to fall from his lips ;—all 
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this is no doubt, operatically con- 
sidered, very fine. But trans- 
planted to the uncongenial climate 
of a drawing-room, atmosphered 
by modern elegancies and prac- 
ticalities, I must say its impres- 
siveness seems to me consider- 
ably interfered with by ludicrous 
suggestions, I will not deny that 
I was considerably moved by the 
dramatic gasp of the present Ed- 
gardo, at the point where he is sup- 
posed to fall, stabbed by his own 
desperate hand ; nor that a similar 
feeling was evoked by the cir- 
cumstance of his blowing out one 
of the piano candles with the 
energy of his final burst of voca- 
lized passion ; but I do not think 
that the particular kind of emotion 
was that contemplated by the 
author and composer of the scene 
in question. Nor do I suppose that 
the singer himself would have felt 
satisfied with that variety of ‘ ad- 
miration’ with which I regarded 
him as he retired from the piano- 
forte, holding his pocket handker- 
chief to his sedate forehead and 
flushed cheeks, The company ap- 
plauded in the lively but somewhat 
equivocal manner I have observed 
to be characteristic of similar audi- 
ences under similar circumstances. 
Do they clap their hands, I wonder, 
in a rapture of praise at the per- 
formance, or of gratitude at its 
conclusion ? 

An interlude of ‘ refreshments’ 
considerately followed, and then 
we had some piano-forte playing, 
which always seems to os con- 
sidered as a signal for brisk conver- 
sation to commence. I cannot say 
I have any objection to this, only 
it seems a pity that the player 
should have to exert him or herself 
so strenuously, or that the strings 
of the piano should be so severely 
taxed, to attain that which surely 
might be accomplished without 
such an expenditure of strength 
and skill. tt English people can- 
not talk together comfortably with- 
out accompanying noise, could not 
more noise be achieved with less 
trouble in a dozen practicable 
ways ? 

It was after the discussion of 
wine and biscuits, sandwiches and 
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jellies, that I saw our hostess mak- 
mg her way through the surround- 
ing press to the charmed circle 
about the pianoforte, followed by 
a young man, the very opposite in 
appearance of the tenore robusto we 
had heard awhile since. This gen- 
tleman had dark hair, the latest 
fashion in moustache, a white lace- 
edged necktie, and a quantity of 
“ged little trinkets dangling from 
nis watch-chain over his embroi- 
dered waistcoat. With a bland 
and affable smile he seated himself 
before the instrument, and his 
white and jewelled fingers wan- 
dered gracefully over the keys in a 
series of brilliant arpeggio passages, 
succeeded by striking combinations 
of firmly though carelessly struck 
chords, the while he looked ami- 
ably up at his listening hostess and 
inquired what he should sing? 

‘Oh! pray, give us one of your 
delightful , 

I could not catch the noun ap- 
pertaining to this adjective, but it 
and the enthusiastic tone in which 
it was uttered caused me to antici- 
pate something out of the common. 
A similar effect was produced on 
a | mind by the eagerness with 
which every one appeared trying to 
approach more nearly to the scene 
of the coming performance. Sub- 
dued murmurs blended with each 
other on my ears :-— 

‘ Davis is going to sing !’ 

‘ He’s first-rate.’ 

‘Admirable; never heard any- 
thing better in my life than his—— 

‘Quite equal to —— 

My ignorance more than any de- 
fect of hearing hindered my full 
apprehension of what was said, 

owever, being of a hopeful nature 
all my previous experiences faded 
from my mind, as I prepared at 
length to be edified, charmed, satis- 
fied, by something striking and 
superior in the way of vocal art. 

And now, a pause—a hush of 
breathless expectation, as a rapid 
succession of chords in a new key 
are struck by the performer, who 
then removes his hands from the 

iano-forte, and planting them on 
is knees, stares fixedly across at 
some one standing opposite, and in 
a stentorian voice sings with won- 
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derful velocity and distinctness, to 
a curious kind of tune, these re- 
markable words— 


Ole Joe stood at de garden gate. 


Then followed a strange tinkling 
and jingling of the piano, in which 
the proper tones of that instrument 
seemed almost indistinguishable, 
Then another burst of the same 
queer species of recitative, com- 
municating divers anecdotal facts 
connected with the same ‘Ole Joe; 
then more tinkling and jingling, 
and so on, until the instrumental 

erformance again ceased suddenly, 

he hands were again removed 
altogether from the keys, and the 
singer, staring straight before him 
more fixedly than ever,commenced 
a succession of rapid nasal utter- 
ances of an appealing description, 
it seemed to me, on behalf of this 
aforesaid ancient Joseph, who was 
represented as in difficulty and 
needing immediate assistance. This 
done, tinkling and jingling began 
again, with a loud resumption of 
singing, to a different tune, and 
with great dash and spirit. 


Dere’s some one in de house with Di-nah 
< , 
Dere’s some one in de house, J know, 


went the literary argument of this 
portion of thesong. Ifeelit would 
. vain to attempt any description 
of the serious emphasis given by 
the singer to the important parti- 
culars consecutively narrated by 
him, His energy, his solemnity, 
the strange contortions to which 
he subjected his countenance, and 
the superhuman variety of tone he 
contrived to obtain from his voice, 
are all beyond the reach of any 
adequate comment from me. Nei- 
ther will I do more than briefly 
advert to the enthusiasm of ap- 
plause which burst forth at the 
conclusion of his efforts. And this 
time there was no mistaking its 
spontaneous genuineness, nor the 
absolute sincerity of the loud 
‘Encore! encore!’ which demanded 
the repetition of this or a similar 
performance. With good-humoured 
alacrity Mr. Davis sat down again, 
and favoured his admirers with a 
second specimen of his powers. I 
would not for a moment be sup- 
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posed to undervalue his talents in 
this line, which were really consi- 
derable. His imitation of that 
twang and indescribable chuckle 
which are among the characteristics 
of the African school of singing, 
was really so perfect as to make 
one instinctively look again to 
make sure of his colour. It was 
in fact so complete a performance 
that it seemed to me it would have 
been more appropriate to a wider 
and more public arena. AnEthio- 
pian Serenader is of course a most 
amusing person to see and hear, 
and his songs and grimaces and 
oddities of articulation are highly 
interesting studies; but Iam not 
quite prepared to welcome him as 
a companion, and his peculiarities 
strike me as out of harmony with 
that refinement and cultivation 
we have a right to expect in 
every guest in a lady’s drawing- 
room. 

But I know I shall be laughed 
at. No one will sympathize with 
these notions. Old-fashioned pre- 
judice, narrow-minded fastidious- 
ness are the best names that will 
be applied to them. I must even 
bear such strictures as best I may. 
From my earliest youth I have 
been accustomed to regard the 
social influence of music as some- 
thing more valuable than a mere 
gratification or amusement. Not 
that I would discard such lighter 
varieties as might strictly come 
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under that definition ; but still less 
would I limit it altogether within 
those narrows and shallows of 
human feeling. I am not inca- 
nable of appreciating fun, indeed 
i am not. I am not too lofty- 
minded to care to laugh at comic 
songs now and then, although I am 
somewhat disappointed when I find 
them the greatest attraction of a 
modern musical soirée. Neither 
am I insensible to sentiment, nor 
blind and deaf to dramatic expres- 
sion, although I failed to receive 
satisfaction from the energetic 
pathos of our Edgardo with a white 
waistcoat and an eye-glass. 

But seeing how rich we are in 
English songs, little gems or chry- 
solites of dainty fancy, delicate 
feeling, and lofty thought, I think 
it is a pity that so much melody 
should be sung to mere ‘words, 
words, words,’ And, moreover, 
knowing how much music there is 
in the world, both of our own and 
other nations that is specially ap- 
propriate to that pleasant inner 
circle of life which ‘society’ ought 
to be to us, I would fain protest 
against the introduction therein of 
such ambitious compositions as 
demand both stage illusion in the 
scene and artistic perfection in the 
performer for the attainment of 
the contemplated effect. 

With which brief statement of 
my case and cause of complaint, I 
will most humbly take my leave. 
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THE CONTEST IN 


AMERICA. 


By Joun Stuart Mr. 


HE cloud which for the space of 

a month hung gloomily over 
the civilized world, black with far 
worse evils than those of simple 
war, has passed from over our heads 
without bursting. The fear has 
not been realized, that the only 
two first-rate Powers who are also 
free nations would take to tearing 
each other in pieces, both the one 
and the other in a bad and odious 
cause. For while, on the American 
side, the war would have been one 
of reckless persistency in wrong, 
on ours it would have been a war 
in alliance with, and, to practical 
purposes, in defence and propaga- 
tion of, slavery. We had, indeed, 
been wronged. We had suffered 
an indignity, and something more 
thanan indignity, which, nottohave 
resented, would have been to invite 
a constant succession of insults 
and injuries from the same and 
from every other quarter. We 
could have acted no otherwise than 
we have done: yet it is impossible 
to think, without something like a 
shudder, from what we have es- 
caped. We, the emancipators of 
the slave—who have wearied every 
Court and Government in Europe 
and America with our protests and 
remonstrances, until we goaded 
them into at least ostensibly co- 
operating with us to prevent the 
enslaving of the negro—we, who 
for the last half century have spent 
annual sums, equal to the revenue 
of a small kingdom in blockading 
the African coast, for a cause in 
which we not only had no interest, 
but which was contrary to our 
ecuniary interest, and which many 
lated would ruin, as many 
among us still, though erroneously, 
believe that it has ruined, our 
colonies,—we should have lent 
a hand to setting up, in one 
of the most commanding posi- 
tions of the world, a powerful re- 
ublic, devoted not only to slavery, 
but to pro-slavery propagandism— 
should have helped to give a place 
in the community of nations toa 
conspiracy of slave-owners, who 
have broken their connexion with 


the American Federation on the 
sole ground, ostentatiously pro- 
claimed, that they thought an at- 
tempt would be made to restrain, 
not slavery itself, but their purpose 
of spreading slavery wherever 
migration or force could carry it. 

A nation which has made the 
professions that England has, does 
not with impunity, under however 
great provocation, betake itself to 
frustrating the objects for which 
it has been calling on the rest of 
the world to make sacrifices of 
what they think theirinterest. At 

resent all the nations of Europe 
lave sympathized with us; have 
acknowledged that we were injured, 
and declared, with rare unanimity, 
that we had no choice but to resist, 
if necessary by arms. But the 
consequences of such a war would 
soon have buried its causes in ob- 
livion. When the new Confederate 
States, made an independent Power 
by English help, had begun their 
crusade to carry negro slavery from 
the Potomac to Cape Horn; who 
would then have remembered that 
England raised up this scourge to 
humanity not for the evil’s sake, 
but because somebody had offered 
an insult to her flag? Or even if 
unforgotten, who would then have 
felt that such a grievance was a 
sufficient palliation of the crime? 
Every reader of a newspaper to the 
furthest ends of the earth, would 
have believed and remembered one 
thing only—that at the critical 
juncture which was to decide 
whether slavery should blaze up 
afresh with increased vigour or be 
trodden out—at the moment of 
conflict between the good and the 
evil spirit—at the dawn of a hope 
that the demon might now at last 
be chained and flung into the pit, 
England stepped in, and, for the 
sake of cotton, made Satan vic- 
torious, 

The world has been saved from 
this calamity, and England from 
this disgrace, The accusation would 
indeed have been a calumny. But 
to be able to defy calumny, a 
nation, like an individual, must 
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stand very clear of just reproach 
in its previous conduct. Unfor- 
tunately, we ourselves have given 
too much plausibility to the charge. 
Not by anything said or done by 
us as a Government or as a nation, 
but by the tone of our press, and 
in some degree, it must be owned, 
the general opinion of English 
society. It is too true, that the 
feelings which have been mani- 
fested since the beginning of the 
American contest—the judgments 
which have been put forth, and the 
wishes which have been expressed 
concerning the incidents and pro- 
bable eventualities of the struggle 
—the bitter and irritating criti- 
cism which has been kept up, not 
even against both parties equally, 
but almost solely against the party 
in the right, and the ungenerous 
refusal of all those just allowances 
which no country needs more than 
our own, whenever its circum- 
stances are as near to those of 
America as a cut finger is to an 
almost mortal wound,—these facts, 
with minds not favourably dis- 
posed to us, would have gone far 


to make the most odious interpre- 
tation of the war in which we have 
heen so nearly engaged with the 


United States, appear by many 
degrees the most probable. There 
is no denying that our attitude to- 
wards the contending parties (I 
mean our moral attitude, for poli- 
tically there was no other course 
open to us than neutrality) has not 
been that which becomes a people 
who’ are as sincere enemies of 
slavery as the English really are, 
and have made as great sacrifices 
to put an end to it where they 
could, And it has been an addi- 
tional misfortune that some of our 
most powerful journals have been 
for many years past very unfavour- 
able exponents of English feeling 
on all subjects connected with 
slavery : some, probably, from the 
influences, more or less direct, of 
West Indian opinions and interests: 
others from inbred Toryism, which, 
even when compelled by reason to 
hold opinions favourable to liberty, 
is always adverse to it in feeling ; 
which likes the spectacle of irre- 
sponsible power exercised by one 
person over others; which has no 
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moral repugnance to the thought 
of human beings born to the penal 
servitude for life, to which for the 
term of a few years we sentence 
our most’ hardened criminals, but 
keeps its indignation to be ex- 
pended on ‘rabid and fanatical 
abolitionists’ across the Atlantic, 
and on those writers in England 
who attach a sufficiently serious 
meaning to their Christian pro- 
fessions, to consider a fight against 
slavery as a fight for God. 

Now, when the mind of England, 
and it may almost be said, of the 
civilized part of mankind, has been 
relieved from the incubus which 
had weighed on it ever since the 
Trent outrage, and when we are no 
longer feeling towards the Northern 
Americans as men feel towards 
those with whom they may be on 
the point of struggling for life or 
death ; now, if ever, is the time to 
review our position, and consider 
whether we have been feeling what 
ought to have been felt, and wishing 
what ought to have been wished, 
regarding the contest in which 
the Northern States are engaged 
with the South. 

In considering this matter, we 
ought to dismiss from our minds 
as far as possible, those feelings 
against the North, which have 
been engendered not merely by the 
Trent aggression, but by the pre- 
vious anti-British effusions of news- 
yaper writers and stump orators. 

t is hardly worth while to ask 
how far these explosions of ill- 
humour are anything more than 
might have been anticipated from 
ill-disciplined minds, disappointed 
of the sympathy which they justly 
thought they had a right to expect 
from the great anti-slavery people, 
in their really noble enterprise. 
It is almost superfluous to remark 
that a democratic Government al- 
ways shows worst where other 
Governments generally show best, 
on its outside; that unreasonable 
people are much more noisy than 
the reasonable ; that the froth and 
scum are the part of a violently 
fermenting liquid that meets the 
eyes, but are not its body and sub- 
stance. Without insisting on these 
things, I contend, that all previous 
cause of offence should be consi- 
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dered as cancelled, by the repara- 
tion which the American Govern- 
ment has so amply made; not so 
much the reparation itself, which 
might have been so made as to 
leave still greater cause of perma- 
nent resentment behind it ; but the 
manner and spirit in which they 
have made it. These have been 
such as most of us, I venture to 
say, did not by any means nae. 
If reparation were made at all, of 
which few of us felt more than a 
hope, we thought that it would 
have been made obviously as a 
concession to prudence, not to 
principle. We thought that there 
would have been truckling to the 
newspaper editorsand supposed fire- 
eaters who werecrying out for retain- 
ing theprisoners at all hazards. We 
expected that the atonement, if 
atonement there were, would have 
been made with reservations, per- 
haps under protest. We expected 
that the correspondence would 
have been spun out, and a trial 
made to induce England to be 
satisfied with less; or that there 
would have been a proposal of 
arbitration; or that England would 
have been asked to make conces- 
sions in return for justice ; or that 
if submission was made, it would 
have been made, ostensibly, to the 
opinions and wishes of Continental 
Europe. We expected anything, 
in short, which would have been 
weak, and timid, and paltry. The 
only thing which no one seemed 
to expect, is what has actually hap- 
os Mr. Lincoln’s Government 
ave done none of these things. 
Like honest men, they have said 
in direct terms, that our demand 
was right ; that they yielded to it 
because it was just; that if they 
themselves had received the same 
treatment, they would have de- 
manded the same reparation ; and 
that if what seemed to be the Ame- 
rican side of a question was not the 
just side, they would be on the 
side of justice ; happy as they were 
to find after their resolution had 
been taken, that it was also the 
side which America had formerly 
defended. Is there any one, capa- 
ble of a moral judgment or feeling. 
who will say that his opinion of 
America and American statesmen, 
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is not raised by such an act, done 
on such grounds? The act itself 
may have been imposed by 
the necessity of the circum- 
stances ; but the reasons given, the 
principles of action professed, were 
their own choice. Putting the 
worst hypothesis possible, which it 
would be the height of injustice 
to entertain seriously, that the con- 
cession was really made solely to 
convenience, and that the profes- 
sion of regard for justice was hypo- 
crisy, even so, the ground Pa 
even if insincerely, is the most hope- 
ful sign of the moral state of the 
American mind which has appeared 
for many years. That a sense of 
justice should be the motive which 
the rulers of a country rely on, to 
reconcile the public to an unpopn- 
lar, and what might seem a humi- 
liating act; that the journalists, 
the orators, many lawyers, the 
Lower House of Congress, and 
Mr. Lincoln’s own naval secretary, 
should be told in the face of the 
world, by their own Government, 
that they have been giving public 
thanks, presents of swords, freedom 
of cities, all manner of heroic ho- 
nours to the author of an.act which, 
though not so intended, was law- 
less and wrong, and for which the 
proper remedy is confession and 
atonement ; that this should be 
the accepted policy (supposing it 
to be nothing higher) of a Demo- 
cratic Republic, shows even un- 
limited democracy to be a better 
thing than many Englishmen have 
lately been in the habit of consi- 
dering it, and goes some way to- 
wards proving that the aberrations 
even of a ruling multitude are only 
fatal when the better instructed 
have not the virtue or the cou- 
rage to front them boldly. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten, to the 
honour of Mr. Lincoln’s Govern- 
ment, that in doing what was in it- 
self right, they have done also 
what was best fitted to allay the 
animosity which was daily becom- 
ing more bitter between the two 
nations so long as the question re- 
mained open. They have put the 
brand of confessed injustice upon 
that rankling and vindictive re- 
sentment with which the profligate 
and passionate part of the Ameri- 
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can press has been threatening us 
in the event of concession, and 
which is to be manifested by some 
dire revenge, to be taken, as they 
pretend, after the nation is extri- 
cated from its present difficulties. 
Mr. Lincoln has done what de- 
pended on him to make this spirit 
expire with the occasion which 
raised it up; and we shall have 
ourselves chiefly to blame if we 
keep it alive by the further prolon- 
gation of that stream of vitupera- 
tive eloquence, the source of which, 
even now, when. the cause of 
quarrel has been amicably made 
up, does not seem.to have run dry.* 

Let us, then, without reference 
to these jars, or to the declama- 
tions of newspaper writers on 
either side of the Atlantic, examine 
the American question as it stood 
from the beginning ; its origin, the 
purpose of both the combatants, 
and its various possible or probable 
issues, 

There is a theory in England, 
believed perhaps by some, half 
believed by many more; which is 
only consistent with original igno- 
rance, or complete subsequent for- 
getfulness, of all the antecedents of 
the contest. There are people who 
tell us that, on the side of the 
North, the question is not one of 
Slavery at all. The North, it seems, 
have no more objection to Slavery 
than the South have. Their leaders 
never say one word implying dis- 
approbation of it. They are ready, 
on the contrary, to give it new 
guarantees; to renounce all that 
they have been contending for ; to 
win back, if opportunity offers, the 
South to the Union by surrendering 
the whole point. 

If this be the true state of the 
case, what are the Southern chiefs 
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fighting about? Their apologists 
in England say that it is about 
tariffs, and similartrumpery. They 
say nothing of the kind. ‘They tell 
the world, and they told their own 
citizens when they wanted their 
votes, that the objeet of the fight 
was: slavery. Many years ago, 
when General Jackson was Presi- 
dent, South Carolina did nearly 
rebel (she never was near separating) 
about a tariff; but no other State 
abetted her, and a strong adverse 
demonstration from Virginia 
brought the matter to a close. Yet 
the tariff of that day was rigidly 
protective. Compared with that, 
the one in force at the-time of the 
secession was a free-trade tariff. 
This latter was the result of several 
successive modifications in the 
direction of freedom ;. and its prin- 
ciple was not protection for protec- 
tion, but as much of it only as 
might incidentally result from 
duties imposed for revenue. Even 
the Morrill Tariff (which never 
could have been passed but for the 
Southern secession) is stated by the 
high authority of Mr. H. C. Carey 
to be considerably more liberal 
than the reformed French Tariff 
under Mr. Cobden’s Treaty ; inso- 
much that he, a Protectionist, would 
be glad to exchange his own pro- 
tective tariff for Louis Napoleon’s 
free-trade one. But why discuss 
on probable evidence, notorious 
facts? The world knows what the 
question between the North and 
South has been for many years, 
and still is. Slavery alone was 
thought of, alone talked of. Sla- 
very was battled for and against, on 
the floor of Congress and in the 
plains of Kansas; on the Slavery 
question exclusively was the party 
constituted which now rules the 


* I do not forget one regrettable passage in Mr. Seward’s letter, in which he 
said that ‘if the safety of the Union required the detention of the captured persons, 
it would be the right and duty of this Government to detain them.’ I sincerely grieve 
to find this sentence in the despatch, for the exceptions to the general rules of 
morality are not a subject to be lightly or unnecessarily tampered with. The doctrine 
in itself is no other than that professed and acted on by all governments—-that self- 
preservation, jn a State, as in an individual, is a warrant for many things which at all 


other times ought to be rigidly abstained from. 


At all events, no nation which has 


ever passed ‘laws of exception,’ which ever suspended the Habeas Corpus Act er 
passed an Alien Bill in dread of a Chartist insurrection, has a right to throw the first 


stone at Mr. Lincoln’s Guvernment. 
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United States: on slavery Fremont 
was rejected, on slavery Lincoln 
was elected; the South separated 
on slavery, and proclaimed slavery 
as the one cause-of separation. 

It is true enough that the North 
are not carrying on war to abolish 
slavery in the States where it 
legally exists. Could it have been 
expected, or even perhaps desired, 
that they should? A great party 
does not change suddenly, and at 
once, all its principles and profes- 
sions. The Scaliton party have 
taken their stand on law, and the 
existing Constitution of the Union. 
They have disclaimed all right to 
attempt anything which that Con- 
stitution forbids, 
interference by the Federal Con- 
gress with slavery in the Slave 
States ; but it does not forbid their 
abolishing it in the district of 
Columbia ; and this they are now 
doing, having voted, I perceive, in 
their present pecuniary straits, a 
million of dollars to indemnify 
the slave-owners of the district. 
Neither did the Constitution, in 
their own opinion, require them to 
permit the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories, which were not 
yet States. To prevent this, the 
Republican party was formed, and 
to prevent it they are now fighting, 
as the slave-owners are fighting to 
enforce it. 

The present Government of the 
United States is not an abolitionist 
government. Abolitionists, in 
America, mean those who do not 
keep within the Constitution ; who 
demand the destruction (as far as 
slavery is concerned) of as much of 
it as protects the internal legislation 
of each State from the control of 
Congress ; who aim at abolishing 
slavery wherever it exists, by force 
if need be, but certainly by some 
other power than the constituted 
authorities of the Slave States, 
The Republican party neither aim 
nor profess to aim at this object. 
And when we consider the flood of 
wrath which would have been 
poured out against them if they 
did, by the very writers who now 
taunt them with not doing it, we 
shall be apt to think the taunt a 
little misplaced. But ihongh not 
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an Abolitionist party, they are a 
Free-soil party. If they have not 
taken arms against slavery, they 
have against its extension. And 
they know, as we may know if we 
please, that this amounts to the 
same thing. The day when slavery 
can no longer extend itself, is the 
day of its doom. The slave-owners 
know this, and it is the cause of 
their fury. They know, as all 
know who have attended to the 
subject, that confinement within 
existing] imits is its death-warrant. 
Slavery, under the conditions in 
which it exists in the States, ex- 
hausts even the beneficent powers 
of nature. So incompatible is it 
with any kind whatever of skilled 
labour, that it causes the whole 
productive resources of the country 
to be concentrated on one or two 
products, cotton being the chief, 
which require, to raise and prepare 
them for the market, little besides 
brute animal force. The cotton 
cultivation, in the opinion of all 
competent judges alone saves North 
American slavery ; but cotton cul- 
tivation, exclusively adhered to, 
exhausts in a moderate number of 
years all the soils which are fit for 
it, and can only be kept up by 
travelling farther and farther west- 
ward. Mr. Olmsted has given a 
vivid description of the desolate 
state of parts of Georgia and the 
Carolinas, once among the richest 
specimens of soil and cultivation in 
the world; and even the more 
recently colonized Alabama, as he 
shows, is rapidly following in the 
same downhill track. To slavery, 
therefore, it is a matter of life and 
death to find fresh fields for the 
employment of slave labour. Con- 
fine it to the present States, and 
the owners of slave property will 
either be speedily ruined, or will 
have to find means of reforming 
and renovating their agricultural 
system; which cannot be done 
without treating the slaves like 
human beings, nor without so large 
an employment of skilled, that 1s, 
of free labour, as will widely displace 
the unskilled, and so depreciate the 
pecuniary value of the slave, that 
the immediate mitigation and ulti- 
mate extinction of slavery would 
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be a nearly inevitable and probably 
rapid consequence, 

The Republican leaders do not 
talk to the public of these almost 
certain results of success in the 
wesent conflict. They talk but 
little, in the existing emergency, 
even of the original cause of quar- 
rel. The most ordinary policy 
teaches them to inscribe on their 
banner that part only of their 
known principles in which their 
supporters are unanimous. The 
preservation of the Union is an 
object about which the North are 
agreed ; and it has many adherents, 
as they believe, in the South gene- 
rally. That nearly half the popu- 
lation of the Border Slave States are 
in favour of it is a patent fact, 
since they are now fighting in its 
defence, It is not probable that 
they would be willlas to fight 
directly against slavery. The Re- 
publicans well know that if they 
can re-establish the Union, they 
gain everything for which they 
originally contended ; and it would 
be a plain breach of faith with the 
Southern friends of the Government, 
if, after rallying them round its 
standard for a purpose of which 
they approve, it were suddenly to 
alter its terms of communion with- 
out their consent. 

But the parties in a protracted 
civil war almost invariably end by 
taking more extreme, not to say 
higher grounds of principle, than 
they began with. Middle parties 
and friends of compromise are soon 
left behind ; and if the writers who 
so severely criticize the present 
moderation of the Free-soilers are 
desirous to see the war become an 
abolition war, it is probable that if 
the war lasts long enough they will 
be gratified. Without the smallest 
pretension to see further into futu- 
rity than other people, I at least 
have foreseen and foretold from the 
first, that if the South were not 
promptly put down, the contest 
would become distinctly an anti- 
slavery one; nor do I believe that 
any person, accustomed to reflect 
on the course of human affairs in 
troubled times, can expect anything 
else. Those who have read, even 
cursorily, the most valuable testi- 
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mony to which the English public 
have access, concernirg the real 
state of affairs in America—the 
letters of the Z'imes correspondent, 
Mr. Russell—imust have observed 
how early and rapidly he arrived 
at the same conclusion, and with 
what increasing emphasis he now 
continually reiterates it. In one 
of his recent letters he names the 
end of next summer as the period 
by which, if the war has not sooner 
terminated, it will have assumed a 
complete anti-slavery character. So 
early a term exceeds, I confess, my 
most sanguine hopes; but if Mr. 
Russell be right, heaven forbid 
that the war should cease sooner, 
for if it lasts till then it is quite 
possible that it will regenerate the 
American people. 

If, however, the purposes of the 
North may be auakaad or misun- 
derstood, there is at least no ques- 
tion as to those of the South. They 
make no concealment of their prin- 
ciples, As long as they were 
allowed to direct all the policy of the 
Union ; to break through compro- 
mise after compromise, encroach 
step after step, until they reached 
the pitch of claiming a right to 
carry slave property into the Free 
States, and, in opposition to the 
laws of those States, hold it as pro- 
perty there; so long, they were 
willing to remain in the Union, 
The moment a President was elected 
of whom it was inferred from his 
opinions, not that he would take 
any measures against slavery where 
it exists, but that he would oppose 
its establishment where it exists 
not,—that moment they broke loose 
from what was, at least, a very so- 
lemn contract, and formed them- 
selves into a Confederation profess- 
ing as its fundamental principle 
not merely the perpetuation, but 
the indefinite extension of slavery. 
And the doctrine is loudly preached 
through the new Republic, that 
slavery, whether black or white, is 
a good in itself, and the proper 
condition of the working classes 
everywhere. 

Let me, in a few words, remind 
the reader what sort of a thing this 
is, which the white oligarchy of the 
South have banded themselves to- 
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gether to propagate, and establish, 
it they could, universally. When 
it is wished to describe any portion 
of the human race as in the lowest 
state of debasement, and under the 
most cruel oppression, in which it 
is possible for human beings to live, 
they are compared to slaves. When 
words are sought by which to stig- 
matize the most odious despotism, 
exercised in the most odious man- 
ner, and all other comparisons are 
found inadequate, the despots are 
said to be like slave-masters, or 
slave-drivers. What, by a rhetori- 
cal license, the worst oppressors of 
the human race, by way of stamp- 
ing on them the most hateful cha- 
racter possible, are said to be, these 
men, in very truth, are. I do not 
mean that all of them are hateful 
personally, any more than all the 
inquisitors, or all the buccaneers, 
But the position which they occupy, 
and the abstract excellence of which 
they are in arms to vindicate, is 
that which the united voice of 
mankind habitually selects as the 
type of all hateful qualities. I will 
not bandy chicanery about the 
more or less of stripes or other tor- 


ments which are daily requisite to 
keep the machine in working order, 
nor discuss whether the Legrees or 
the St. Clairs are more numerous 
among the slave-owners of the 
Southern States. The broad facts 


of the case suffice. One fact is 
enough. There are, heaven knows, 
vicious and tyrannical institutions 
in ample abundance on the earth. 
But this institution is the only one 
of them all which requires, to keep 
it going, that human beings should 
be burnt alive. The calm and dis- 
passionate Mr. Olmsted affirms 
that there has not been a single 
‘ year, for many years past, in which 
this horror is not known to have 
been perpetrated in some part or 
other of the South. And not upon 
1egroes only; the Adinburgh Re- 
riew, in a recent number, gave the 
hideous details of the burning alive 
ofan unfortunate Northern huckster 
by Lynch law, on mere suspicion 
of having aided in the escape of a 
slave. What must American sla- 
very be, if deeds like these are 
necessary under it and if they 
are not necessary and are yet done, 
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is not the evidence against slave 
still more damning? The South 
are in rebellion not for simple 
slavery ; they are in rebellion for 
the right of burning human crea- 
tures alive. 

But we are told, by a strange 
misapplication of a true principle, 
that the South had a right to sepa- 
rate; that their separation ought to 
have been consented to, the mo- 
ment they showed themselves ready 
to fight for it; and that the North, 
in resisting it, are committing the 
same error and wrong which Eng- 
land committed in opposing the 
original separation of the thirteen 
colonies. This is carrying the doc- 
trine of the sacred right of insur- 
rection rather far. It is wonderful 
how easy and liberal and comply- 
ing people can be in other people’s 
concerns. Because they are willin 
to surrender their own past, an 
have no objection to join in repro- 
bation of their great-grandfatlers, 
they never put themselves the 
question what they themselves 
would do in circumstances far less 
trying, under far less pressure of 
real national calamity. Would 
those who profess these ardent 
revolutionary principles consent to 
their being applied to Ireland, or 
India, or the Ionian Islands} 
How have they treated those who 
did attempt so to apply them? 
But the case can dispense with any 
mere argumentum ad hominem. I 
am not frightened at the word re- 
bellion. I do not scruple to say 
that I have sympathized more or 
less ardently with most of the re- 
bellions, successful and unsuccess- 
ful, which have taken place in my 
time. But I certainly never con- 
ceived that there was a sufficient 
title to my sympathy in the mere 
fact of being a rebel ; that the act 
of taking arms against one’s fellow- 
citizens was so meritorious in itself, 
was so completely its own justifi- 
cation, that no question need be 
asked concerning the motive. It 
seems to me a strange doctrine 
that the most serious and respon- 
sible of all human acts imposes no 
obligation on those who do it of 
showing that they have a real 
grievance ; that those who rebel 
for the power of oppressing others, 
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exercise as sacred a right as those 
who do the same thing to resist 
oppression practised upon them- 
selves. Neither rebellion, nor any 
other act which affects the in- 
terests of others, is sufficiently 
legitimated by the mere will to do 
it. Secession may be laudable, 
and so may any other kind of in- 
surrection ; but it may also be an 
enormous crime. It is the one or 
the other, according to the object 
and the provocation, And if there 
ever was an object which, by its 
bare announcement, stamped rebels 
against a particular community as 
enemies of mankind, it is the one 
professed by the South. Their 
right to separate is the right which 
Cartouche or Turpin would have 
had to secede from their respective 
countries, because the laws 0 those 
countries would not suffer them to 
rob and murder on the highway. 
The only real difference is that 
the present rebels are more power- 
ful than Cartouche or Turpin, and 
may possibly be able to effect their 
iniquitous purpose. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of 
argument, that the mere will to 
separate were in this case, or in 
any case, a sufficient ground for 
separation, I beg to be informed 
whose will? The will of any knot 
of men who, by fair means or foul, 
by usurpation, terrorism, or fraud, 
have got the reins of government 
into their hands? If the inmates 
of Parkhurst Prison were to get 
possession of the Isle of Wight, 
occupy its military positions, enlist 
one part of its inhabitants in their 
own ranks, set the remainder of 
them to work in chain gangs, and 
declare themselves independent, 
ought their recognition by the 
British Government to be an im- 
mediate consequence? Before ad- 
mitting the authority of any per- 
sons, as organs of the will of the 
people, to dispose of the whole 
political existence of a country, I 
ask to see whether their cre- 
dentials are from the whole, or only 
from a part. And first, it is neces- 
sary to ask, Have the slaves been 
consulted? Has their will been 
counted as any part in the esti- 
mate of collective volition? They 
are a part of the population. 
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However natural in the ee 
itself, it is rather cool in English 
writers who talk so glibly of the 
ten millions (I believe there are 
only eight), to pass over the very 
existence of four millions who 
must abhor the idea of separation, 
Remember, we consider them to be 
human beings, entitled to human 
rights. Nor can it be doubted that 
the mere fact of belonging to a 
Union in some parts of which 
slavery is reprobated, is some alle- 
viation of their condition, if only 
as regards future probabilities. But 
even of the white population, it is 
questionable if there was in the 
beginning a majority for secession 
anywhere but in South Carolina. 
Though the thing was pre-deter- 
mined, and most of the States 
committed by their public autho- 
rities before the people were called 
on to vote; though in taking the 
votes terrorism in many places 
reigned triumphant ; yet even so, 
in several of the States, secession 
was carried only by narrow ma- 
jorities, In some the authorities 

ave not dared to publish the 
numbers; in s6me it is asserted 
that no vote has ever been taken, 
Further (as was pointed out in an 
admirable letter by Mr. Carey), the 
Slave States are intersected in the 
middle, from their northern fron- 
tier almost to the Gulf of Mexico, 
by a country of free labour—the 
mountain region of the Alleghanies 
and their dependencies, forming 

arts of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, 
in which, from the nature of the cli- 
mate and of the agricultural and 
mining industry, slavery to any 
material extent never did, and 
never will, exist. This mountain 
zone is peopled by ardent friends 
of the Union. Could the Union 
abandon them, without even an 
effort, to be dealt with at the plea- 
sure of an exasperated slave-owning 
oligarchy? Could it abandon the 
Germans who, in Western Texas, 
have made so meritorious a com- 
mencement of growing cotton on 
the borders of the Mexican Gulf 
by free labour? Were the right of 
the slave-owners to secede ever so 
clear, they have no right to carry 
these with them ; unless allegiance 
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is a mere question of local 
proximity, and my next neighbour, 
if 1 am a stronger man, can be 
compelled to follow me in any 
lawless vagaries I choose to in- 
dulge. 

But (it is said) the North will 
never succeed in conquering the 
South; and since the separation 
must in the end be recognised, it 
is better to do at first what must 
be done at last ; moreover, if it did 
conquer them, it could not govern 
them when conquered, consistently 
with free institutions. With no 
one of these propositions can I 
agree. 

Whether ornotthe Northern Ame- 
ricans will succeed in reconquering 
the South, I do not affect to fore- 
see. That they can conquer it, if 
their present determination holds, 
I have never entertained a doubt ; 
for they are twice as numerous, 
and ten or twelve times as rich. 
Not by taking military possession 
of their country, or marching an 
army through it, but by wearing 
them out, exhausting their re- 
sources, depriving them of the 
comforts of life, encouraging their 
slaves to desert, and excluding 
them from communication with 
foreign countries. All this, of 
course, depends on the supposition 
that the North does not give in 
first. Whether they will persevere 
to this point, or whether their 
spirit, their patience, and the sacri- 
fices they are willing to make, will 
be exhausted before reaching it, I 
cannot tell, They may, in the end, 
be wearied into recognising the 
separation. But to those who say 
that because this may have to be 
done at last, it ought to have been 
done at first, I put the very serious 

uestion—On what terms? Have 
they ever considered what would 
have been the meaning of separa- 
tion if it had been assented to by 
the Northern States when first de- 
manded? People talk as if sepa- 
ration meant nothing more than 
the independence of the seceding 
States. To have accepted it under 
that limitation would have been, 
on the part of the South, to give 
up that which they have seceded 
expressly to preserve. Separation, 
with them, means at least half the 
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Territories ; including the Mexican 
border, and the consequent power 
of invading and overrunning Span- 
ish America for the purpose of 
planting there the ‘ peculiar insti- 
tution’ which even Mexican civi- 
lization has found too bad to be 
endured. There is no knowing to 
what point of degradation a coun- 
try may be driven in a desperate 
state of its affairs ; but if the North 
ever, unless on the brink of actual 
ruin, makes peace with the South, 
giving up the original cause of 
quarrel, the freedom of the Terri- 
tories ; if it resigns to them when 
out of the Union that power of 
evil which it would not grant to 
retain. them in the Union—it will 
incur the pity and disdain of pos- 
terity. And no one can suppose 
that the South would have con- 
sented, or in their present temper 
ever will consent, to an accommo- 
dation on any otherterms. It will 
require a succession of humilia- 
tions to bring them to that. The 
necessity of reconciling themselves 
to the confinement of slavery with- 
in its existing boundaries, with the 
natural consequence, immediate 
mitigation of slavery, and ultimate 
emancipation, is a lesson which 
they are in no mood to learn from 
anything but disaster. Two or three 
defeats in the field, breaking their 
military strength, though not fol- 
lowed by an invasion of their ter- 
ritory, may possibly teach it to 
them. Ifso, there is no breach of 
charity in hoping that this severe 
schooling may promptly come, 
When men set Samidleas up, in 
defiance of the rest of the world, to 
do the devil’s work, no good can 
come of them until the world has 
made them feel that this work can- 
not be suffered to be done any 
longer. If this knowledge does 
not come to them for several years, 
the abolition question will by that 
time have settled itself. For as- 
suredly Congress will very soon 
make up its mind to iaaoen all 


slaves free who belong to persons 


in arms against the Union. When 
that is done, slavery, confined to a 
minority, will soon cure itself ; and 
the pecuniary value of the negroes 
belonging to loyal masters will 
probably not exceed the amount of 
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compensation which the United 
States will be willing and able to 
give. 

The assumed difficulty of govern- 
ing the Southern States as free and 
equal commonwealths, in case of 
their return to the Union, is purely 
imaginary. If brought back by 
force, and not by voluntary com- 

act, they will return without the 
Goocliosian, and without a Fugitive 
Slave Law. It may be assumed 
that in that event the victorious 

arty would make the alterations 
in the Federal Constitution which 
are necessary to adapt it to the 
ew circumstances, and which 
would not infringe, but strengthen, 
its democratic principles, An ar- 
ticle would have to be inserted pro- 
hibiting the extension of slavery 
to the Territories, or the admission 
into the Union of any new Slave 
State. Without any other gua- 
rantee, the rapid formation of new 
Free States would ensure to free- 
dom a decisive and constantly 
increasing majority in Congress. 
It would also be right to abrogate 
that bad provision of the Consti- 
tution (a necessary compromise at 
the time of its first establishment) 
whereby the slaves,thoughreckoned 
as citizens in no other respect, are 
counted, to the extent of three- 
fifths of their number, in the esti- 
mate of the population for fixing 
the number of representatives of 
each State in the Come House of 
Congress. Why should the masters 
have members in right of their 
human chattels, any more than of 
their oxen and pigs? The Presi- 
dent, in his Message, has already 
proposed that this salutary reform 
should be effected in the case of 
Maryland, additional territory, 
detached from Virginia, being 
poe to that State as an equiva- 
ent: thus clearly indicating the 
policy which he approves, and 
which he is probably willing to 
make aeasit 

As it is necessary to be prepared 
for all possibilities, let us now con- 
template another. Let us suppose 
the worst possible issue of this 
war—the one apparently desired by 
those English writers whose moral 
feeling is so philosophically indif- 
ferent between the apostles of 
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slavery and its enemies. Suppose 
that the North should stoop to re- 
cognise the new Confederation on 
its own terms, leaving it half the 
Territories, and that it is acknow- 
ledged by Europe, and takes its 
place as an admitted member of 
the community of nations. It will 
be desirable to take thought before- 
hand what are to be our own future 
relations with a new Power, pro- 
fessing the principles of Attila and 
Genghis Khan as the foundation of 
its Constitution. Are we to see 
with indifference its victorious 
army let loose to propagate their 
national faith at the rifle’s mouth 
through Mexico and Central Ame- 
rica? Shall we submit to see fire 
and sword carried over Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and Hayti and Liberia 
conquered and brought back to 
slavery? We shall soon have 
causes enough of quarrel on our 
own account, When we are in the 
act of sending an expedition against 
Mexico to redress the wrongs of 
private British subjects, we should 
do well to reflect in time that the 
President of the new Republic, 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, was the original 
inventor of repudiation. Missis- 
sippi was the first State which 
repudiated, Mr. Jefferson Davis 
was Governor of Mississippi, and 
the Legislature of Mississippi had 
passed a Bill recognising and pro- 
viding for the debt, which Bill Mr. 
Jefferson Davis vetoed. Unless we 
abandon the principles we have 
for two generations consistently 

rofessed and acted on, we should 

e at war with the new Confede- 
racy within five years about the 
African slave-trade. An English 
Government will hardly be base 
enough to recognise them, unless 
they accept all the treaties by 
which America is at present bound; 
nor, it may be hoped, even if de 
facto independent, would they be 
admitted to the courtesies of 
diplomatic intercourse, unless they 
granted in the most explicit man- 
ner the right of search. To allow 
the slave-ships of a Confederation 
formed for the extension of slavery 
to come and go free, and un- 
examined, between America and 
the African coast, would be to re- 
nounce even the pretence of 
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attempting to protect Africa against 
the man-stealer, and abandon that 
Continent to the horrors, on a far 
larger scale, which were practised 
before Granville Sharp and Clark- 
son were in existence. But even 
if the right of intercepting their 
slavers were sinnelelaal by 
treaty, which it never would be, 
the arrogance of the Southern 
slaveholders would not long sub- 
mit to its exercise. Their pride 
and self-conceit, swelled to an in- 
ordinate height by their successful 
struggle, would defy the power of 
England as they had already suc- 
cessfully defied that of their 
Northern countrymen, After our 

ople by their cold disappro- 

ation, and our press by its in- 
vective, had combined with their 
own difficulties to damp the spirit 
of the Free States, and drive them 
to submit and make peace, we 
should have to fight the Slave 
States ourselves at far greater dis- 
advantages, when we should no 
longer have the wearied and ex- 
hausted North for an ally. The 
time might come when the bar- 
barous and barbarizing Power, 
which we by our moral support 
had helped into existence, would 
require a general crusade of civi- 
lized Europe, to extinguish the 
mischief which it had allowed, and 
we had aided, to rise up in the 
midst of our civilization. 

For these reasons I cannot join 
with those who cry Peace, peace. 
I cannot wish that this war head 
not have been engaged in by the 
North, or that being engaged in, it 
should be terminated on any con- 
ditions but such as would retain 
the whole of the Territories as free 
soil. Iam not blind to the possi- 
bility that it may require a lon 
war to lower the arrogance a 
tame the aggressive ambition of 
the slave-owners, to the point of 
either returning to the Union, or 
consenting to remain out of it with 
their present limits. But war, in a 
good cause, is not the greatest evil 
which a nation can suffer. War is 
an ugly thing, but not the ugliest 
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of things: the decayed and de- 

aded state of moral and patriotic 
eeling which thinks nothing worth 
a war, is worse. When a people 
are used as mere human instru- 
ments for firing cannon or thrust- 
ing bayonets, in the service and for 
the selfish purposes of a master, 
such war degrades a people. A 
war to protect other human beings 
against tyrannical injustice ; a war 
to give victory to their own ideas of 
right and good, and which is their 
own war, carried on for an honest 
purpose by their free choice—is 
often the means of their regenera- 
tion. A man who has nothing which 
he is willing to fight for, nothing 
which he cares more about than he 
does about his personal safety, is a 
miserable creature who has no 
chance of being free, unless made 
and kept so by the exertions of 
better men than himself. As long 
as justice and injustice have not 
terminated their ever renewing 
_ for ascendancy in the affairs 
of mankind, human beings must be 
willing, when need is, to do battle 
for the one against the other. I 
am far from saying that the pre- 
sent struggle, on the part of the 
Northern Americans, is wholly of 
this exalted character ; that it has 
arrived at the stage of being alto- 
gether a war for justice, a war of 
pomanee. But there was from the 
eginning, and now is, a large in- 
fusion of that element in it; and 
this is increasing, will increase, and 
if the war lasts, will in the end 
predominate. Should that time 
come, not only will the greatest 
enormity which still exists among 
mankind as an institution, receive 
far earlier its coup de grdce than 
there has ever, until now, appeared 
any probability of ; but in effecting 
this the Free States will have raise 
themselves to that elevated position 
in the scale of morality and dignity, 
which is derived from great sacri- 
fices consciously made in a virtuous 
cause, and the sense of an inesti- 
mable benefit to all future ages, 
brought about by their own volun- 
tary efforts, 





